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VIDENCE is not 
wanting that beacon 
lights fed by wood 
or coal existed upon 
the shores and head- 
lands of the Medi- 
terranean for the guidance of mari- 
ners earlier than the Christian era, 
and later in Spain, 
France and Eng- 
land; yet the 
light-house as 
known to us is 
comparatively 
modern. The 
Pharos of Alexan- 
dria, erected 300 
B. C., was regarded 
as one of the won- 
ders of the world, 
and it gave its 
name to its suc- 
cessors. Light- 
house in Latin is 
pharus ; in Italian and Spanish, faves ; in 
French, phare ; and phare was once used 
in English, though now obsolete. ‘The 
pharos of Meloria was built by the Pisans 
in 1154; the light-house at Leghorn, 
which still exists, was built in 1304; that 
at Genoa, called Torre del Capo, was ori- 
ginally built in 1139, and first lighted in 
1326.* The Cordouan, at the mouth of 


*“* Ancient and Modern Light-Houses,” by Major D. P. 
Heap, 1889. 
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the Gironde, France, one hun- 
dred . and_ sixty-nine feet in 
height, begun in 1584 and com- 
pleted in 1610, is first in im- 
portance of modern light-houses. 
x The first light-house in Great 
Britain, at Lowestoft, was erected 
in 1609. The next were Hun- 
| stanton, in 1665; then Bailey, 
1671; Scilly, 1680; Old Head, 


1683; Eddystone, 1703; St. 
Ann’s Point, 1714; and the Skerries, 
1714,— eight before the erection of 
Boston Light in 1716, the first in Amer- 
ica.t— These light-houses, as probably 
those on the American coast until the 
Revolutionary War, were lighted by can- 
dles. The Eddystone was lighted by 
twenty-four candles, weighing two and a 
half pounds each. 


t Adams's Light-Houses and Light Ships,” 1870. 
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Of the eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three 
light-stations on the 
Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts of the United 
States in 1894, twenty- 
seven were erected 
previous to the year 
1800; and of the 
twenty-seven, thirteen 
were erected in the 
province and state of 
Massachusetts. ‘They 
were: Boston Light, 
1716; Brant Point, 
Nantucket, 1746; 
Gurnet, Plymouth, 


1769; Nantucket Great Point, 1784 ; 
Thatcher’s Island, two lights, 1790; 
Portland Head, 1790; Newburyport, 


1790; Sequin Island, 1795; Highland, 
Cape Cod, 1797; Baker’s Island, Salem, 
two lights, 1797; and Gay Head, 1799. 
Jeaver Tail, Rhode Island, was built in 
1761; Navesink, New Jersey, 1762; 
Sandy Hook, 1764; Cape Henlopen, 
Delaware, 1764; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, 1767 ; Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
1789 ; New London, Connecticut, 1790 ; 
Cape Henry, Virginia, 1791; Tybee 
Island, Georgia, 1793; Montauk Point, 
1795 ; Eaton’s Neck, Long Island, 1798 ; 
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and Cape Hatteras in 
1798. 

From a commercial 
and maritime point of 
view, Massachusetts at 
the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was 
the most prosperous, 
progressive and im- 
portant of the Ameri- 
can colonies. Boston, 
her largest seaport, 
had a trade with the 
other colonies and 
with foreign ports 
more important and 
lucrative than that en- 
joyed by any other American port. Her 
merchants and shipowners were bold, en- 
terprising and far-seeing; and to thcir 
energy and perseverance Boston’s mari- 
time supremacy was due. Many of them 
had followed the sea in early life, knew 
its dangers and hardships, and were 
ever ready and even anxious to aid in 
lessening its hazards by all means in 
their power. No one more fully appre- 
ciates the value of guides to navigation 
than the mariner and navigator who in- 
the discharge of his duty has anxiously 
watched through the darkness of night 
and has waited for the dawn to reveal to 
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him the entrance to his desired haven. 
Many of Boston’s energetic citizens had 
had that experience; in their enthusi- 
astic efforts others joined, and as a result 
the first light-house on the American con- 
tinent was erected at the entrance of Bos- 
ton harbor. Forty-four years — nearly 
half a century — afterward, New York 
succeeded in having a light-house estab- 
lished as a guide to ships seeking her har- 
bor. We cannot understand why she 
lagged so many years behind her then 
great rival, Boston, in this improvement ; 
but so it was. The inhabitants of Bos- 
ton early in the last century agitated the 
subject of erecting a light-house at the 
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Serg't Bosworth, Nathaniel Bosworth, 
etc.” 

At a meeting of the inhabitants quali- 
fied to act in town affairs, called and held 
the ninth of March, 1712 or 1713, among 
other business questions introduced was 
that of providing for a light-house ; and 
it was “ Voted: That the consideration 
of what is proper for the town to do ab’t 
a Light Hous, be referred to the select 
men.” Later the subject was introduced 
into the meetings of the General Court, 
the town of Boston proposing to erect 
the building and maintain the light, by 
levying rates or light-money upon ship- 
ping. In a town meeting held May 13, 


THE PRESENT BOSTON LIGH i, 


entrance of the harbor, believing that 
their large coasting and foreign trade 
would prosper and be made more safe 
thereby. 

“There is no doubt,” says Shurt- 
leff, “but that early in the settlement 
of the colony a beacon and _ watch- 
house-were erected on Beacon Island, — 
hence its name,—as well as on Point 
Allerton Hill, by the town of Nantasket 
(Hull), to look out for and warn an 
enemy's approach.” The Massachusetts 
Archives contain the following: “ Hull, 
March 9, 1673-74 A true copy of the 
charges of the town of Hull hath been at 
about the Beacon, with the persons that 
warded the said Beacon, with an account 
of corne that was spoyled by carting over 
the said corne, and what was pluct up to 
set up the Beacon. ‘The ward was first, 
Benj. Bosworth, Sen’r, 17 days, and other 
names, 66 days. Inthe name of ‘lowne 


1713, it was “ Voted: That in case the 
Gen’ll Court shall see cause to proceed 
to the establishment of a Light-House 
for the accommodation of vessels passing 
in and out of this harbour, — that then 
the selectmen or the Representatives of 
the town be desired to move to the s’d 
Court that the Town of Boston may have 
the preference before any perticuler per- 
sons in being concerned in the charge of 
erecting & maintaining the same, and be- 
ing Intitled to the Profits and Income 
there-of.”’ 

The General Court on June 9, 1715, 
“ Ordered: That a_ Light-House be 
erected at the charge of the Province, at 
the Entrance of the Harbour of Boston, 
on the same Place and Rates proposed in 
a Bill projected for the Town of Boston’s 
doing it, accompanying this vote, and 
that a Bill be drawn accordingly.”” On 
the fourteenth of the same month the 
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House of Representatives 
“Ordered: That Mr. 
William Payne, Col. Sam- 
uel Thaxter, Col. Adam 
Winthrop, with such as 
the Honorable Board shall 
joyn, -> a Committee to 
Build a Light House at 
the Entrance of the Har- 
bour of Boston pursuant 
to the Votes of this 
Court.” The order was 
sent to the Council for 
concurrence ; Hon. William ‘lailer and 
Addington Davenport were added from 
that body, and the order was_ then 
approved by Governor Joseph Dudley. 
A bill was introduced into the House on 
the seventeenth day of the same month, 
entitled “ An act for Building and Main- 
taining a Light-house upon the Great 
Brewster, called Beacon Island, at the 
entrance of the Harbour of Boston; ”’ 
and this was passed through its various 
stages to its final enactment in July, 1715. 
The preamble and act were as follows : 
“Whereas, the want of a Light-house 
at the entrance to the Harbour of Boston 
hath been a great discouragement to 
navigation, by the loss of the lives and 
estates of several of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, — for prevention whereof: Be it 
enacted by His I:xcellency the Governor, 
Council and Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and by authority of the 
same, that there be a light-house erected 
at the Charge of the Province, on the 
southermost part of the Great Brewster, 
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called Beacon Island, to 
be kept lighted from sun- 
setting to sun-rising. 
That from and after the 
building of the said light- 
house, and kindling alight 
in it, useful for shipping 
coming into or going out 
of the Harbour of Bos- 
= ’ ton, or any other Harbour 
within the Massachusetts 
Bay, there shall be paid to 
the receiver of impost, by 
the master of all ships and vessels, except 
coasters, the duty of one penny per tun, 
inwards, and also one penny per tun, out- 
wards, and no more, for every tun of the 
burthen of the said vessel, before they 
load or unload the goods therein.” 
Coasters under that act were to be 
“vessels which imported provisions, tar, 
pitch, turpentine and lumber, belonging 
to Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Jerseys, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Nova Scotia,”’ 
and that were “ bound /eova fide to some 
of the forementioned governments ;”’ all 
such to pay two shillings each time they 
clear out. “All fishing vessels, wood 
sloops, &c. imployed in bringing of fish, 
wood, stones, sand, lime or lumber, from 
any of the parts within this Province com- 
ing into said Harbour of Boston, Xc. pay 
five shillings at their first coming in or 
going out, and no further payment to be 
demanded of them by the space of one 
year next following. And no ships or ves-_ 
sels shall be cleared by the Naval Officer 
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until a certificate be produced that the 
duty of the Light-house be paid.” ‘The 
act further states how vessels shall be 
measured for their light dues, and that the 
keeper of the light should be appointed 
by the General Court, — “who should 
carefully and diligently attend to this 
duty at all times in kindling the lights, 
from sun-setting to sun-rising, and pla- 
cing them so as they 
may be most seen 
by vessels coming in 
or going out.”’ 
This act was 
passed July 23, 
1715, the first year 
of the reign of 
George the First. 
In consequence of 
the determination to 
build the light- 
house,’’ says Shurt- 
leff, application 
was made to the 
proprietors of the 
undivided lands of 
Huil, for a grant of 
the Little brewster 
(or Beacon Island) 
for the purpose.” 
The result of the 
request may be seen in the following 
extracts from the Hull Proprietary Rec- 
ords, as determined upon on the first of 
August, 1715, and entered upon the rec- 
ords by Mr. Joseph Benson, the clerk : 
“At a legal meeting of the proprietors 
of the undivided land in Township of Hull 
held on munday the first day of August ; 
Lieutenant Goold Seenior was chosen 
Moderator for the work of the daye. At 
ye s'd meeting Co’ll Samuel Thaxter ap- 
plied himself to the s’d proprietors in the 
name of the Committee appointed by the 
great and ganarall corte in their session 
in June 1715, for the building of a light 
house on Beacken Island so caled adioyn- 
ing to the greate Brewsters northerly 
from the town of. Hull and being part ot 
theire township the s’d proprietors being 
censable that it will be a ganarall benifit 
to Trade and that thay in perticuler shall 
rape a greate benifite thereby have at the 
sd meeting Unanimus voate given and 
granted the s’d Becan Island to the prov- 
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ince of the Massachusetts Bay for the use 
of a light house forever; To be disposed 
of as the government shall see meet; 
provided that the s’d proprietors of the 
greate Brewsters be keept harmless.”’ 
“The committee appointed to take 
care of the building of the light-house”’ 
not having leisure (as the General Court 
records state on the twenty-fifth of De- 


cember, 1715) to 
ov oversee and direct 
nw a 
the work, it was 


~ 


“ Ordered, that the 
oversight of that 
work be committed 
to Mr. William 
Payne, and Capt. 
Zachariah Tuthill, to 
carry on and finish 
the same agreeable 
to the Advice and 
Direction they shall 
from Time to Time 
receive the 
said Committee, 
and that the sum of 
Sixty Pounds be al- 
lowed them for the 
whole of that ser- 
vice when it shall 
be compleated.’’ 
This House order was concurred in by 
the Council, and consented to by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor William ‘Tailer, who 
had been previously appointed chairman 
of the committee on the part of the 
Council. 

A competent keeper of the light-house 
was found in the person of Mr. George 
Worthylake, whom, on June 25, 1716, the 
commissioners were empowered to employ 
at a salary of fifty pounds per year, “ to be- 
gin when the lights are set up.” Drake 
says that Hayes was the first light-keeper, 
but that isan error ; Hayes was the second 
keeper, as we shall see later. Shurtleff 
says: “George Worthylake, the first 
keeper of Boston Light-House, was a hus- 
bandman, forty-three years of age, who 
had been brought up in the harbor; for 
his father, who bore the same name, had 
been for many years previous a resident 
of Pemberton Island, now called George’s 
Island. He himself appears to have dwelt 
upon Lovell’s Island at the time, where 
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his farm was, and where his son resided 
after his death.”’ 

This statement is not very clear, and 
it is necessary to state that George 
Worthylake, Sr., died in 1693. An en- 
grossed copy of his will, mistaken for 
that of his son, the light-keeper, who died 
in 1718, hangs upon the walls of the 
Certificate Room of the Bostonian Society 
at the Old State House. 

The light-keeper was to receive for his 
first year’s salary, as already stated, fifty 
pounds; but the second year seventy 
pounds, the increase having been made 
on his petition to the General Court, “on 
account of the loss of fifty-nine sheep, 
which were drowned during the winter of 
1716-17, they having been driven into 
the sea by a storm through want of his 
care of them when obliged to attend the 
light-house.”’ 

The commissioners, on November 7, 
1716, presented to the General Court an 
account of money expended in building 
the light-house, “ £2385 17s. 8/. half 
penny, whereof 41900 had been paid.” 
‘The report was referred to a 
committee, who reported fa- 
vorably thereon on the seven- 
teenth of the same month, 
and the account was allowed 
and the balance ordered to 
be paid. 
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to Noddle’s Island. 
Their bodies were re- 
covered and buried in 
Copp’s Hill burying- 
ground, in the centre, 
a few feet south of the 


tool-house. Over 
their graves was 


placed a triple stone 
marked, “George, in 
his forty-fifth year, 
Ann in her fortieth, and 
Ruth, their daughter.” 
This incident was the 
origin of the ballad 
called “The Light-House ‘Tragedy,’ 
which Benjamin Franklin, then twelve 
years of age, was induced by his brother 
to write, print and sell about the streets, 
and which he said “sold prodigiously, 
though it was wretched stuff.” This was 
said to be Franklin’s earliest poetic effu- 
sion; but not a word of it has been 
handed down to our time. 

The body of Mr. Worthylake had 
scarcely been placed in the grave before 
petitions were presented to the General 
Court requesting the appointment of his 
successor. ‘The petition of John Haves, 
a mariner, recommended by the mer- 
chants of Boston, on November 6, 1718, 
as an experienced mariner and pilot in 
the harbor and an able-bodied and dis 
creet person, prevailed, and he was ap- 
pointed on the eighteenth of the same 
month. 

The duties of a light-house keeper 
were arduous, as, in addition to his atten- 
tion to the lights, he was to pilot vessels in 
and out of the harbor, act as health officer 
in case of sickness on board of incoming 


Mr. Worthylake kept the 
light for two years, up to the 
time of his death. He and 
his wife and daughter were 
unfortunately drowned on 
November 3, 1718, while 
sailing from the light-house 
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vessels and order them into quarantine, 
and as an entertainer at his house of 
such persons from town or elsewhere as 
sought his hospitality ; answer by signal 
gun signals from vessels in the offing in 
distress or otherwise, etc. 

Keal, in 1719, says: “ The Light-house 
was built on a rock above water, 2 leagues 
from Boston, where, in time of war, a 
signal is made to the castle & by the 
castle to the town, by hoisting and low- 
ering the Union flag so many times as 
there are ships approaching. If they ex- 
ceed a certain number, the castle fires 
3 guns to warn the town of Boston, & 
the Gov’r if needs be, orders.the Beacon 


with dense woods. In 1676-77 the pro- 
prietors of Hull divided the wood on 
the Lesser Brewster, as they afterward 
did on the other brewsters, to clear them 
for planting and grass, to be done by 
May 1, 1679,—the land and lots to be 
divided by lot. 

The light-house burned down and was 
rebuilt in 1720. ‘The following account 
was inserted in the Boston News Lette 
at the time: “On Wednesday night 
last, the 13 Instant, an unhappy accident 
fell out that the Light-House was burned 
and the Government has Ordered the 
following advertisement : 

“At a Council held at the Council 
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fires, which alarms the adjacent country, 
and gives 6 or more hours to prepare 
for their reception.”’ 

Shaw’s “ History of Boston ”’ ( Pember- 
ton’s account), 1817, says: Light- House 
Island is a high rock of 2 or 3 acres, 
3% of an acre of it good soil; a bar, dry 
at low water, connects it with Great 
Brewster ; a stone light-house shows one 
light; it is 84% miles from Long Wharf, 
Boston, and was formerly known as Bea- 
con Island, &c. Pilots here have a 
piece of artillery to answer signal guns.”’ 
This island and all the islands, as well 
as Nantasket, including its beaches, were 
on the settlement of the colony covered 


Chamber in Boston on Friday the 15 
day of January, 1720. ‘That an adver- 
tisement be put in the Newspaper giv- 
ing notice of the fire lately happening 
at the Light-House, and that care will 
be taken to refit the same with all possi 
ble Expedition; and that in the mean 
time there will be set up at the said Light- 
House as good a light as conveniently 
can be projected to serve for the Present. 
J. Willard, Secr.’ ”’ 

‘This was in the issue for January 18. 
In the issue for February 22 there fol- 
lowed another notice: ‘ Whereas the 
Light-House by an Unhappy Accident 
was burnt down the 13 of Jan. past, and 
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the Government then gave Publick No- 
tice thereof several times by this Print, 
that forth-with all due Care would be 
taken to refit the same, And they do 
therefore now Also Order the like Publick 
Notice to be given, that on Wednesday 
last the 17 instant the Lights were lighted 
and are burning as they did before they 
were burned down; and all vessels com- 
ing in may depend of seeing the Light 
to the full height from the surface, as 
they did the former.” * 

A petition from John Hayes, keeper 
of the light-house on Beacon Island, 
was sent to the General Court, Novem- 
ber 22, 1720, *“*showing that he is ne- 
cessitated for the faithful Discharge of 
his office to Hire two men constantly to 
attend that Service as well as_ himself, 
So that after Men’s wages are paid & 
Provisions are supplied them the Peti- 
tioner’s allowance is not sufficient to 
give himself and family a support, and 
in-as-much as it may have been Repre- 
sented that his Profits are considerable 
by Giving Entertainment for the last 
Twelve Months, And that for the Affair of 
Pilotage, In the Summer Season almost 
every Fisher-Man or Boat Man they meet 
with in the Bay, Pilot the Ships in, And 
that his Benefit by Pilotage is by that 


* T am indebted to Colonel William R. Livermore, Corps 
of Light-House Engincers, for this item,—he having 
received it in a letter from Dr. Samuel A. Green of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


means very inconsiderable, and therefore 
Praying that some _ sufficient addition 
may be made to his salary.”’” In answer 
to this petition, the House of Represent- 
atives, on November 24, 1720, “ Re- 
solved — That the sum of Seventy Pounds 
be allowed and paid out of the Publick 
Treasury to the petitioner for his ser- 
vices the year coming. ‘To be paid quar- 
terly as it becomes due. In Council 
Read and concurred.”’ 

I find no further mention of Captain 
Hayes in the Province records until 
August 22, 1733, when he sent in his 
resignation, “on account of age and in- 
firmities,”’ to take effect on the eighth of 
November following. The merchants of 
Boston recommended for the vacancy Mr. 
Robert Ball, an Englishman, a mariner 
and pilot, who was selected for the place 
on August 23, 1733, the day following the 
receipt of Captain Hayes’s resignation. 
Captain Ball married Mrs. Martha King 
of Charlestown, whose daughter married 
Adam Knox, a pilot. The Boston Com- 
mittee of Correspondence gave Mr. Knox 
a certificate of “friendly behavior’’ on 
June 18, 1776, as follows: “ Mr. Adam 
Knox, of this Town having applied to this 
committee, for acertificate or his friendly 
behavior, with respects to the Rights and 
Liberties of his country — the following 
was given him signed by nine of the 
Committee. ‘This may certify whom it 
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may.concern, that Mr. Adam Knox who 
has long been improved in this Town as 
‘a Pilot, has ever appeared to us as a per- 
son friendly to the Rights and Liberties 
of Americans.’ ”’ * 

Captain Ball, in the early years of his 
keepership of Beacon Light-House, re- 
quested appropriations to be made for re- 
pairs upon the light-house, and also upon 
the dwelling-house,— and these were 
granted. The following singular account 
rendered by John Fayerweather, a Bos- 
ton merchant, for hospitality at the light- 
house in June, 1746, under Captain Ball’s 
administration, explains itself: “ Charged 
to the Town of Boston 50s. cash paid ye 
Light-House Tavern for meetings held 
there with ye Committee to measure ye 
rocks from ye lower middle ground, for 
order to sink hulks, if occasion, & 8s. 6d, 
more for drink for the boat’s crew in 
April —total £5-19-8. Henry King to 
receive it. King credited with having 
paid over £ 2-19-8.” 

In 1751 Boston Light-House was again 
destroyed by fire, and on June 22 of 
that year an act to repair it was passed, 
as follows : 

“ An Act In Addition To An Act Made 
And Passed In The First Year Of The 
Reign Of His Majesty King George The 


*New England Historical Genealogical Register, July, 
1876. 
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First, Intitled An Act For Building And 
Maintaining A Light House Upon The 
Great Brewster (Called Beacon Island) 
At The Entrance Of The Harbour Of 
Boston. 

“Whereas the light-house at the en- 
trance to the harbour of Boston hath been 
greatly damaged by fire, and it hath been 
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ordered by this Court that it should be 
repaired ; and it being reasonable that 
the Charge of such repairs should be born 
by those who receive the immediate 
benefit thereof : — 

‘ Be it therefore enacted by the Lieu- 
tenant Governour, Council, and House 
of Representatives: That the Commis- 
sioner of import be and hereby is directed, 
by himself and his deputies, 
to demand and receive .of 
the master of every vessel 
(which within the space of 
two years from the publica- 
tion of this act, shall clear 
out from any port within this 
province, being bound to any 
port within this. province) 
over and above what is al- 
ready by law provided the 
following rates at each time 
of clearance: For every vessel 
of less than one hundred tons, 
two shillings ; for every vessel 
of above one hundred tons 
and not exceeding two hun- 
dred tons, three shillings ; 
and for every vessel of above 
two hundred tons, four shil- 
l.ngs.”’ 

Robert Ball, Sr., was light- 
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house keeper from 1733, under the Royal 
Government, up to or after 1766, and 
one account thinks until after the British 
fleet left Boston harbor in the Revolu- 
tion. Captain Ball’s son, Robert Ball, a 
sea captain, willed, in 1772 or 1782, Calf 
Island, Boston harbor, and Green Island 
in Hull, to his son John; and to his 


somewhat by repairs after the fire of 
1751. It became early in the siege [of 
Boston] an object of concern for both 
sides; and more than one expedition 
conducted by the Provincials destroyed 
the destructible parts of it ; the tower be- 
ing of brick was allowed to stand. While 
it was in possession of the British, a party 
under Major Vose, of Heath’s regiment, 
in whale-boats, landed on Nantasket 
Point, before day, and set fire to the 
light-house. At daylight the men-of-war 
discovered them, and fired upon them. 
An eye-witness says, ‘I ascended an emi- 
nence at a distance, and saw the flames 
of the light-house ascending to 
Heaven, like grateful incense, and the 
ships waisting their powder.’’’ Major Vose 
returned the next day, burnt the wooden 
portions of the light-house, brought off 
its furniture, lamps, etc., and the boats. 
The enemy had commenced rebuilding 
the light-house, and on July 31, 1775, 
Major ‘Tupper, with three hundred men, 
was despatched to disperse the working 
party. ‘The enemy prepared to receive 
them inahostile manner. Major Tupper 
landed in good order on the island, 
marched to the works, killed ten or twelve 
men on the spot, and took the remainder 
prisoners. Having demolished the work, 
the party were ready to embark ; but the 
tide leaving them, they were obliged to 
remain until its return. Meantime a 
number of boats came up from the men- 
of-war to re-enforce those at the island, 
and a smart firing from both parties took 
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daughter Sarah, the Outer Brewster, which 
in 1794 was sold for #50. 

“The light-house standing at the en- 
trance to the harbor,” says Shurtleff, ‘*was 
the original structure of 1716, modified 


place. A _ field-piece under charge of 
Major Crane, planted on Nantasket Point 
to cover a retreat, sunk one of the boats 
and killed several of the crew. Major 
Tupper brought his party off with the loss 
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of one man killed and two or three 
wounded. He killed and captured fifty- 
three of the enemy. Washington, in gen- 
eral orders, August 1, 1775, thanked 
Major Tupper and his men “ for gallant 
and soldier-like behavior in possessing 
themselves of the enemy’s post at the 
light-house.”’ | 

The British were compelled to evacuate 
joston in March, 1776, but did not im- 
mediately leave the harbor, contenting 
themselves for a time in doing all the 
mischief they could upon the several 
islands within it. On the thirteenth of 
June, three months after they took refuge 
on board their ships, the Continentals 
brought their guns to bear upon them, 
and on the fourteenth the cannon from 
Long Island began to play upon the ships, 
which obliged them to weigh their anchors 
and make the best of their way out of the 
harbor. As they passed Nantasket and 
the light-house, they sent their boats on 
shore and brought off a party of regulars 
and blew up the light-house ; and then 
the fleet made all sail and went to sea, 
steering their course easterly for Halifax. 

“ The commander of the ship Renown, 
Captain Bangs,” says Shurtleff, “who 
sent his boats to the light-house to take 
his men from the island, left powder so ar- 
ranged that it took fire an hour afterward 
and blew up the brick tower. ‘The Light- 


House Island, was therefore the last stop 
occupied by a hostile force in Boston 
harbor.”’ 

Qn November 8, 1780, Governor 
Hancock sent a message to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, recommending the 
building of a light-house at the entrance 
of Boston harbor, upon the site of the 
old one, which had been in ruins 
more than four years. ‘The legislature 
appointed a committee, which reported 
upon the subject, the result of which 
was the building and completion of the 
new light-house in November, 1783, and 
the passage of an act relating to light- 
houses. ‘This new building was made of 
stone, seventy-five feet in height, includ- 
ing the lantern, fifteen feet. ‘The diame- 
ter at its base was twenty-five feet, and at 
the top fifteen feet. The wall at the 
bottom was seven and a half feet in thick- 
ness, and at the top two and a half feet, 
with a cylindrical opening in the centre 
of ten feet for stairs, etc. ‘The lantern 
was octagonal, fifteen feet high, and eight 
and a half feet in diameter. It had four 
lamps, holding each a gallon of oil, with 
four burners to each lamp. 

On November 28, 1783, Captain 
Thomas Knox, a pilot, was appointed 
keeper of the light by Governor Hancock. 
Captain Knox’s father, Adam, who has 
been mentioned, and his mother, Martha 
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Knox, resided at the light- 
house with him. ‘The latter 
died there in January, 1790, 
and Adam died there in De- 
cember of the same year, aged 
eighty-one. 

On June 10, 1790, under 
an act of Congress passed 
August 7, 1789, the island 
and light-house were ceded 
to the United States. When 
the United States government 
assumed control of the light- 
house stations of the country, 
Massachusetts ceded three, 
Boston Light, the Gurnet at 
Plymouth and Brant Point at Nantucket ; 
New Jersey ceded two, Navesink and 
Sandy Hook; New Hampshire, Ports- 
mouth Light; Rhode Island, the Beaver 
Tail; Delaware, Cape Henlopen; and 
South Carolina, Charleston. 

Until the United States assumed juris- 
diction of the light-houses on the coast, 
Boston Light was under the control of 
the Governor and Council, and its ex- 
penses were defrayed by a duty on 
vessels, called “ light money,” which was 
a shilling a ton on all foreign vessels and 
twopence halfpenny on American ves- 
sels clearing from the custom house. 

On March 23, 1797, Thomas Knox 
(the light-keeper), Charles Cole and 
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Robert Knox, probably a _ brother of 
Thomas, were recommended to the Gov- 
ernor and Council by the Boston Marine 
Society to be pilots, — the former doubt- 
less for reappointment, as he was a pilot 
when appointed light-house keeper in 
1783. In 1803 Thomas Knox was 
owner of the island in the harbor called 
Nix’s Mate, “once of more than three 
miles in circumference, but now reduced 
to a small heap of sand with a few rods of 
the original surface continually decreasing 
and undermined by the sea, which he is 
willing to cede to the United States for 
the purpose, if Congress in its wisdom 
shall think fit to appropriate a sum of 
money adequate for the building a 
sufficiently strong stone wall 
round the remains of said 
island and for placing thereon 
a beacon,”’ * 

Thomas Knox was the 
light-keeper for many years ; 
but when he resigned, or who 
was his successor, I have not 
been able to ascertain. 

The naval encounter be- 
tween the frigates Chesa- 
peake and Shannon, June 1, 
1813, which resulted in the 
capture of the Chesapeake 
with the loss of forty-seven 
of her crew killed, including 
Lawrence, her commander, 
—the Shannon losing twenty- 


* Petition of the Boston Marine Society 
to Congress in 1803, on “ the necessity of 
preserving an ancient Landmark of the 
greatest importance to the navigation of 
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three killed and over fifty wounded, in- 
cluding Broke, her commander, — an en- 
gagement which lasted but fifteen min- 
utes, took place twelve miles outside of 
Boston Light. 

In 1815 the Boston Marine Society 
petitioned the government “to have the 
light-house lit.”’ It had probably been 
closed during the War of 1812. In1829 
Jonathan H. Bruce, a pilot, was keeper of 
the light, he having been recommended 
for the place by the Boston Marine Society. 
The same year he was recommended by 
the Marine Society to the Governor and 
Council as a pilot, probably a reappoint- 
ment. He held the office of light-keeper 
for many years. He died in Boston, 
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Since the erection of Boston Light- 
House in 1783 the present building has 
been altered and refitted. In 1856 the 
lighting apparatus was renewed, the new 
apparatus consisting of fourteen twenty- 
one-inch reflectors, fitted in the best man- 
ner to illumine when lighted an area of six- 
teen square miles at each revolution ; and 
the light was considered by ship-masters 
one of the best lights on the American 
coast. In January, 1860, the tower was 
raised in height to ninety-eight feet, and 
the lantern was newly equipped with re- 
volving illuminating apparatus. The light 
can be seen in clear weather at a distance 
of sixteen nautical miles. ‘The tall white 
tower surmounted with the black lantern 
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February 15, 1868, aged seventy-six. 
His son Jonathan, brought up on the isl- 
and when his father was light-keeper, was 
for many years a Boston pilot. He died 
a few years ago, agea seventy-two. 

The light-keepers succeeding Bruce 
were David Tower of Cohasset, Captain 
Cook, Captain Long of Charlestown, 
Mr. Small, Mr. Douglass of Swampscott, 
Captain Babson of Gloucester, and Cap- 
tain Thomas Bates of Cohasset. Captain 
Bates was appointed July 18, 1864, and 
served until April 6, 1893, dying in of- 
fice. Mr. Albert M. Harte was the suc- 
cessor of Captain Bates, serving one year. 
On May 1, 1894, the present incumbent, 
Mr. Henry L. Pingree, was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Harte. 


is an imposing object when seen from 
vessels entering or leaving the harbor. 

Life at Boston Light is tame and com- 
monplace as compared with that at more 
exposed places on our coast and on the 
light-ships far out from land. It has 
more or less of the character of a long 
sea voyage, each succeeding day entail- 
ing duties exactly like those of the days 
which have passed. The thrilling ex- 
periences met with by the keepers at 
Minot’s, Boon Island, Wooden Ball, 
Mount Desert Rock, and on the light- 
ships at Pollock Rip and Nantucket 
South Shoal, are unknown here ; and yet 
there are many incidents which give va- 
riety to and enrich the life of the light- 
keeper on Little Brewster. 
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His duty is to tend carefully the light, 
keep it burning brightly and steadily from 
sunset to sunrise, and in thick weather 
to sound the fog whistle. He must keep 
the lenses of his lamps and the glass of 
the lantern scrupulously clean in order to 
throw the utmost power of the light over 
the sea. He must, with diligent care, 
watch it through the night to see that it 
does not grow dim or go out. 

When a heavy storm comes on, and 
the drift strikes the lantern, and the 
waves dash with fury against the rocks 
below, with anxious gaze he peers out 
into the darkness for the sail of the tem- 
pest-tossed mariner, and listens intently 
for the cry of the shipwrecked ones. 
These are anxious and trying times for 


land by night. Ships bound for all parts 
of the world he sees as he stands at the 
gateway of Boston harbor. ‘The drudgery 
and sense of imprisonment are forgotten 
as he feels the responsibility of a calling 
which makes him of service to all who 
“go down to the sea in ships and do 
business in great waters.”’ ‘These owe a 
debt of gratitude to the light-keeper who 
faithfully performs his duties, whose name 
is perhaps almost unknown, but who is 
nevertheless an important factor in their 
lives. 

Boston Light, the first in America, 
erected in 1716, as stated in the preamble 
to the act of its establishment, for “the 
prevention of the loss of lives and estates,”’ 
has been of incalculable service, notwith- 


the light-keeper, and the nerve tension is 
sO great as oftentimes to seem unendur- 
able. After a storm he finds sea-fowl, 
which in bewilderment have dashed 
themselves against the lantern and fallen 
dead at the foot of the tower. 

Although not of frequent occurrence, 
there have been wrecks near the light- 
house, and of course at such times the 
keeper’s aid is invaluable, having often 
been the means of saving lives. 

There is also a cheerful and pleasant 
side to life at the light-house. ‘The 
steamers with their human freight, the 
coasting and fishing schooners, the tug 
boats and yachts with their gay flags, 
and all manner of craft pass under the 
keeper’s eyes by day, and their lights 
often make the harbor a veritable fairy- 


standing many “lives and estates’’ have 
been lost near it, in thick and stormy 
weather, against which it could not avail. 
Let us hope that in the future, as in the 
past, Boston Light may shine on to illu- 
mine at night the channel entrance to 
our harbor, a “ protection to lives and 
estates,’ until ships shall cease to enter 
and depart, and “the sea shall be no 
more.” 

As one approaches Boston from the 
sea through Light-House Channel, one of 
the first objects that meets his eye on the 
left is the projecting promontory of Point 
Allerton. It was named in honor of Isaac 
Allerton, one of the passengers in the 
Mayflower. ‘Tradition informs us that a 
company of the Plymouth Pilgrims, on one 
of their voyages northward, put into Bos- 
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ton harbor, landed upon the islands at 
the entrance and upon the headland op- 
posite, naming the headland Point Aller- 
ton, and the islands the “ Brewsters,” in 
respect for Allerton’s wife’s brothers and 
sisters, the children of Elder Brewster. 

The Brewsters were granted to Hull in 
1641, and in 1652 to Captain John Lever- 
ett, afterward Governor of Massachu- 
setts, in return for money his father put 
“into the common stocke in the begin- 
ning of the plantation, forwhich ne neuer 
had any consideration.”’ Later the Gen- 
eral Court gave Captain Leverett a better 
domain, and restored the islands to the 
town of Hull. In 1686 Mr. Coomes of 
Hull, a mariner, sold the group to John 
Loring for £4. 

The Great Brewster, the innermost 
island, is a high bluff, containing some 
twenty-five acres, a considerable part of 
which has been eaten away by the sea, — 
further encroachment upon it having been 
checked by a massive sea-wall, built by 
the United States government at great 
expense. ‘The projection, Little Hill, has 
been so worn away by the sea that it now 
contains but an acre and a half. ‘The 
view from the crest is grand, and pre- 
sents a pleasant prospect of the whole 
group. A curving ridge of gravelly 
beach, a mile and a half in length, cov- 
ered at high tide, stretches away to the 
Bug Light, and a short bar, bare at low 
water, leads to Light-House or Little 
Brewster Island. The Great Brewster 
was purchased by the city of Boston in 
1848 for $4,000, except the part of it 
adjoining the sea-walls, which is owned 
by the United States. Some years ago 
Hon. Benjamin Dean leased the island 
from the city, and there erected a dwell- 
ing in which he has spent a part of his 
summers. A family lives upon the island 
the year through. 

The Middle Brewster is high, with 
rocky shores, with some ten acres of soil 
hidden behind its cliffs. ‘Twenty odd 
years ago it was owned by three fisher- 
men; but the greater part of it was pur- 
chased, leaving to them a corner, by 
Mr. Augustus Russ, a prominent Boston 
lawyer. He built upon its highest part a 
large summer house, in sight of all who 
sail in and out of the harbor, where he 


entertained his friends. Since his death 
a few years ago it has been owned by 
Mr. Melvin O. Adams, also a well-known 
lawyer and a warm personal friend of the 
former owner. Here yachtsmen, paint- 
ers, photographers and other friends of 
the proprietors have spent cool and com- 
fortable dog-days, far removed from the 
din and heat of the city, where the sea 
and the whole scenery are truly en- 
chanting. On the southerly side of the 
island is a fairly good landing, made good 
by the removal of the surface rocks, and 
caving a part of the beach sheltered 
by au outlying reef. ‘The view from the 
highest peint on the island takes in a 
great sweep of the horizon seaward, the 
adjacent islands rugged and grand, the 
inland hills of Saugus and the Middlesex 
Fells, and the channels leading to and 
from the city, the highway of nations, 
dotted with a hundred vessels passing 
and repassing. ‘The geological structure 
of the islands is of great interest to sci- 
entific persons, as it has little in com- 
mon with the mainland ; its dark granites 
and porphyries represent a different epoch 
in the history of the world. 

Between the Middle and Outer Brews- 
ter there is a narrow and difficult passage 
called the Flying Place, which boils and 
foams like a caldron when the sea is 
high. The brig /Jachin, bound in from 
Santa Martha, in 1828, was forced among 
these rocks in winter, and was wrecked 
on the Middle Brewster, with the loss of 
part of her crew. 

The Outer Brewster is a frowning pile 
of rocks, upon which are several acres of 
fertile soil and a spring of fine, fresh 
water. Shurtleff says: “This island is 
one of the most romantic places near 
Boston, far surpassing Nahant in its wild 
rocks, chasms, caves and overhanging 
cliffs. Attempts have been made to use 
the stone from the Outer Brewster for 
building purposes; and the walls of an 
edifice erected on City Square, Charles- 
town, were of this stone. About the year 
1840, General Austin owned this island, 
and took from it the stone used for mac- 
adamizing Warren Bridge. There is a 
pond upon the island, which in rainy 
weather is said to attain to very respect- 
able dimensions, On the right-hand 
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side of the western cove there is a singu- 
lar rock formation, called the pulpit, from 
which the Reverend East Wind delivers 
powerful addresses. In the northern cove 
are the remains of an unfinished canal, 
cut through the rock by General Austin, 
with the idea of forming an artificial har- 
bor. It once had a gate at its entrance, 
and made quite a secure dock. In 1840 
there were two or three inhabitants on 
the island, with six head of cattle and 
fifty sheep. The house was afterward 
burned by rowdies from the city. In 
1861 a fisherman named Jeffers, with his 
wife and children, came to the island, 
and built a dwelling near Rocky Beach. 
On a stormy night in November, with 
two men from the Middle Brewster, in 
trying to get home in a dory, he was 
wrecked near the mouth of the canal, 
and he and one of his companions were 
drowned. ‘The grief-stricken widow soon 
after left the island, and the house was 
burned down. This is the most inacces- 
sible of the Brewsters, and many lives 
have been lost in trying to land upon it. 
It has no shelter nor anchorage. The 
lonely island has been called the home of 
the east wind, a scourge in winter and 
spring, but delightful in summer. 

The Shag Rocks are a group of rocks 
south of the Brewsters, dangerous to 
mariners, upon which many lives have 
been lost. In December, 1861, the ship 
Maritana, \aden with a cargo of rice, 
struck at midnight upon Shag Rocks, and 
held fast, her stern being in deep water. 
There was a severe snow-storm, and it 
was very cold... In the morning the ves- 
sel went to pieces, and twenty-five per- 
sons of her crew and passengers, women 
and children among them, were drowned. 
Thirteen persons clung to the rocks until 
the next day, when they were rescued 
by Samuel James of Hull, who put off 
to them in a dory and placed them on 
board a Boston pilot-boat. Other vessels 
and other lives have been lost upon Shag 
Rocks. 

Calf Island, once known as the North- 
ern Brewster, lies north of the Great 
Brewster, and contains ten acres and 
some small houses. Among the rugged 
ledges which front the sea there are sev- 
eral bits of beach where landings can be 


made. In former years this was a favor- 
ite spot for Sunday tourists from the 
city ; and it is thought by some that the 
art of pugilism had here a shrine. The 
island is inhabited by lobstermen and 
fishermen. A hundred feet or so north- 
ward, and connected at low tide, is Little 
Calf Island, a barren rock surrounded by 
ledges covered with sea-weed. North of 
this is Hypocrite Passage, a narrow strait 
through which boats and small vessels 
pass. 

Green Island is the most northerly 
of the group. It has a small area of 
grassy earth upon it, in a bowl of rock, 
and along gravelly point extending south- 
ward. In 1841 an ancient mariner, fifty 
years of age, Samuel Choate by name, 
settled upon this islet, built a rude hut, 
and there resided alone for twenty or 
more years, subsisting upon fish, mus- 
sels, and what he gathered about its 
shores. During the famous storm in 
1851, which destroyed Minot’s Ledge 
Light-House, this marine hermit was taken 
off by one of the pilot-boats, his house 
being submerged by the unusually high 
tide ; and in 1865, when old and feeble, 
he was removed to a charitable home, 
where he ended his days in peace. 

Northeast of the Brewsters lie the 
black and frowning ledges known as the 
Graves, over which the sea surges in 
heavy weather with terrible effect. Off 
their eastern end is a large whistling 
buoy, automatically worked by the waves 
to warn mariners of their approach to 
this dangerous point at night or in 
thick weather. The wild moan it sends 
over the water can be heard for miles 
when the air is still. Shurtleff says the 
Graves were named for the British 
Admiral Graves, who made himself so 
disagreeable to Americans during the 
Revolution and is said to have touched 
his ship upon these rocks. ‘This cannot 
be correct, however, for upon a chart 
published in 1689, a century earlier, they 
bore their present name. ‘The fisher- 
men and residents upon the adjacent 
islands believe that the resemblance of 
the rocks to tombstones, rising in irreg- 
ular form from the sea, and whitened by 
bird-lime, gave rise to the name. It is 
said also that they were named in honor of 
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Thomas Graves, who came over in com- 
mand of the 7Za/soé, the vice-admiral of 
Winthrop’s fleet. ‘This is more likely to 
have been the origin of the name. In 
1643-44 Thomas Graves commanded the 
Tria/, the first large vessel built in Boston, 
in her voyages to Bilboa and Malaga. The 
Trial was built by Nehemiah Bourne, who, 
after some years’ residence at Boston, re- 
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turned to England and became rear-ad- 
miral in the Parliament’s navy. 

The islands in and about Boston kar- 
bor are not only of historic interest, but 
they reveal to the gaze of those who 
sail out and in among them delightful 
bits of natural scenery adorning the 
waters of one of the most superb and 
picturesque ports in America. 


NEW ENGLAND 


By £. 


EW ENGLAND con- 
quered the whole of 
the territory west of 
her by peaceable set- 
tlement. She planted 
her theology and her 

township as coincidents 

everywhere, until states rose up to copy 
her constitutions and creeds, adopt her 
holidays, and respect her traditional 
opinions. Her sons carried the habits 
and manners, the wooden clocks and 
spinning-wheels and the indomitable 
thrift of the little land forever to be 
known as “mother.”’ Step by step the 
most eager spirits moved forward to spy 
out the rich spots of the wilderness and 
take possession as best they might. Al- 
though ever moving forward, they never 
lost the homing instinct, but built New 

England farmhouses and villages, with 

whitewashed fences, raised New England 

beans and planted New England orchards. 

They generally got on peaceably with the 

Indians, many of whom to this day live 

along the lakes of central New York. 

There was this difference between Con- 

necticut and Virginia pioneers: the for- 

mer took the plough in preference to the 
gun; the latter were found in Tennessee 
and Kentucky as hunters. 

It is my fortune to have my home 
where I overlook the very first settlements 
ever made by New England in her west- 
ward march. There is not in New York 
state. a more delightful valley than this 
Oriskany, which extends from the Mohawk 
southward to Binghamton. ‘The range 
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that drains one way into the Delaware, to 
the north drains, through several creeks, 
down toward the great river which flows 
eastward into the Hudson. New York 
state is characterized by these deep lat- 
eral ‘valleys, from the Genesee, at the 
mouth of which lies Rochester, to the 
Oriskany, in which Utica holds the same 
position. ‘The hills, running north and 
south, look down into a garden-like val- 
ley, with a stream that ever winds in and 
out among the willow groves and scattered 
elms. ‘There is seldom anywhere a rough 
rocky outline or unfertile acre. It is as 
rich in vegetable growth as a prairie. Asa 
Gray, born at Paris, high up on Oriskany’s 
eastern slope, used to say that the 
whole botany of the state was found here 
within a radius of a few miles. The 
north opening of the valley rests upon the 
oldest geological formation of the conti- 
nent, the Utica slate and Trenton lime- 
stone. Here Trenton Falls pours its 
floods over the petrified life of millions 
of years ago. 

The Oneidas fully appreciated the 
beauty and fertility of this garden spot 
of the land. ‘They always claimed that 
they were owners of the choicest part of 
the territory held by the Five. Nations. 
Kirkland came on his mission to the 
Iroquois as early as 1764, going first to 
settle among the Senecas; but after one 
year and a half he turned for his resi- 
dence to the Oneidas, who he always 
asserted were the noblest of the six con- 
federated tribes. Here he began the 
work which ended in the civilization of 
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central New York. From my study win- 
dows I see apple trees raised by this re- 
markable man from seed brought from 
Connecticut and planted in rows along 
the hillside now crowned by Hamilton 
College. Of these superb trees, several 
hundred in number, at least a dozen still 
stand, over a century old. A section of 
one which had fallen is preserved in the 
museum of the Oneida County Historical 


Society. One variety of these seedling 


apples proved unusually large and fine, 
and is now grafted all over the country as 
the Kirkland apple. Some of these trees 
are six feet in circumference and nearly 
forty feet in height. ‘The land on which 
the orchard stood was part of a. two- 
thousand-acre tract presented to Mr. 
Kirkland by his friends the Oneidas. 
The orchard tract was afterward bought 
by John Powell, a Connecticut pioneer, 
who grafted the trees full of the choicest 
New England apples. 

The home of Kirkland still stands pre- 
served on the college campus, where it 
was moved from its position in the 
orchard. Near by it in the college cem- 
etery is a monument erected to his mem- 
ory. ‘To the south of where I write, ris- 
ing above the range of hills, stands a 
curious bluff with a grove of hemlocks. 
Several of these have been shattered by 
lightning, but a few still stand pointing 
skyward with impressive majesty. It is 
supposed that the noble chief Skonon- 
doah pointed to these when he made 
his notable speech: “I am an aged 
hemlock ; the winds of a hundred winters 
have whistled through my boughs.” Con- 
verted very early to Christianity by the 
labors of Kirkland, he was his fast friend 
through life. There are few finer char- 
acters in Indian history. His ability was 
equally great as an orator, as a general 
and as a statesman. Magnificently built, 
with a vigorous intellect and great origi- 
nality of genius, this man ruled his tribe 
with sagacity and firmness. He was 
much older than Kirkland, but their 
friendship was pronounced. ‘Their walks 
and talks along the hillside where the 
orchard was planted resulted in an 
agreement to found an academy to edu- 
cate Indian youths. In 1792 Kirkland 
visited Alexander Hamilton, to seek coun- 
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sel and aid in establishing what became 
the Hamilton Oneida Academy. Kirk- 
land gave it a valuable tract of land. 
The subscriptions that created the en- 
dowment were quaint and simple. The 
white settlers gave time and labor, for 
lack of money.  Kirkland’s subscription 
reads: “ Sam Kirkland, 410. 0.0 and 15 
days’ work. Also three hundred acres of 
land for the use of the Academy, to be 
leased, and the product applied towards 
the support of an able instructor.” In 
1812 this institution became Hamilton 
College. 

Meanwhile New England was taking 
possession of this valley in otlrer ways. 
The Mohawk valley was almost wholly 
occupied by Dutch from New York and 
Albany. But they did not go farther 
west than Herkimer. As early as 1776, 
seven pairs of brothers are said to have 
been enlisted from Plymouth, Connecti- 
cut, under command of Captain David 
Smith, and stationed in some of the 
Mohawk valley forts. ‘They visited the 
surrounding country, and noted its beauty 
and fertility. The war had hardly closed 
when Hugh White, from Middletown, 
Connecticut, came with his family and 
purchased fifteen hundred acres, on which 
he settled. Several other families fol- 
lowed him in 1785, and formed Whites- 
town, at the head of the valley, a few 
miles from where Utica now stands. In 
1787 seven or eight families from Plym- 
outh, Connecticut, came to what is now 
the town of Kirkland, a little to the 
south of Whitestown. ‘These were soon 
increased to twenty households, all of 
the purest New England stock. ‘These 
built log houses, not one of which could 
boast of floors, doors or windows. Solo- 
mon Hovey’s wife was the first white 
woman to step foot in the valley. Her 
presence probably accounts for the fact 
that the Hoveys were more luxurious in 
style than the rest. He felled a large 
hollow basswood tree and cut off a piece, 
which with some hewing he made into a 
shapely wardrobe. Another section con- 
stituted a good substitute for a cup- 
board. 

General Washington, as well as George 
Clinton, owned tracts of land in this sec- 
tion; and some of the early deeds are 
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directly from Washington himself. But 
the settlement was named from DeWitt 
Clinton. It took the form of a straight 
street, on each side of which two-acre 
lots were laid out for each family. Then 
began corn planting and pumpkin grow- 
ing — much after the Indian fashion. It 
is remembered that the perfect art of 
making pumpkin pies was held in the 
village of Clinton as a direct inheritance 
from Connecticut. Gradually ground was 
broken with oxen or cows, and agricul- 
ture of a slightly improved sort was intro- 
duced. 

The two most important matters to be 
attended to were the establishment of a 
church and the building ofa mill. These 
were the indispensable marks of New 
England origin. ‘The first mill was a 
small building on the banks of the Oris- 
kany. Enlarged, it still stands where it 
was first built. Before that the settlers, 
as well as their neighbors at Whitestown, 
had been compelled to carry grist on their 
backs forty miles to a mill in the Dutch 
settlements to the east. 

The first church was an enclosure of 
logs, without even chinking or a floor. 
They had prayer, singing, and a sermon 
read by a layman. New settlers came 
in rapidly. Word went back to New 
England that the land was indeed goodly. 

The first death occurred by drowning. 
There being as yet no bridge over the 
Oriskany, and women being fond of 
whitening their hair with mill dust after 
the hair-powder style, they were obliged 
to walk acouple of logs that had been 
felled side by side. Anna Foot and 
Mabel Tuttle having enjoyed themselves 
in girl fashion at the mill, undertook to 
walk the log bridge. Miss Tuttle fell, and 
it was impossible to rescue her. A fine 
stone bridge now spans the stream at this 
calamitous spot. ‘There was no cemetery 
as yet, and the body when recovered was 
placed in a spot afterward known as the 
Burying Ground. It is still in occasional 
use. 

Weddings began almost as early as 
the building of houses. In 1790 William 
Stebbins and Lydia Branch were married 
by Samuel Occam, an Indian minister 
from Connecticut. So rapidly did Chris- 
tianity secure a hold upon the Oneidas. 
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This early settlement had not only the 
usual trials of pioneers, but the Indians 
were by no means unanimously favorable. 
The Oneidas were divided into those who 
followed Skonondoah and those who con- 
sidered Saucy Nick as the true Indian. 
The last named was a drunken fellow of 
Savage temper, a huge, powerful, ugly 
scamp. He wasa thief, as well as a good 
fighter ; and the white settlers soon found 
they must count on his deviltries and his 
enmity. Theodore Monross, who had 
driven a few fine cattle all the way from 
Connecticut, missed a fat steer. Captain 
Foot, who was the Standish of the settle- 
ment, led a company onthe trail. It led 
them by acircuitous route to what is now 
New Hartford. Here they came on a 
file of Indians. ‘ Stop,” said Foot to 
Beechtree, the leader. ‘“ You have stolen 
and killed the white man’s steer.” “ In- 
dian has not,” replied Beechtree, drawing 
his belt knife. Captain Foot brought 
down a solid hickory cane over the 
Indian’s head; and a search followed. 
The hide and bell of the missing animal 
were found in the pack of Saucy Nick. 
They confessed the theft, and were 
marched back and shut up till Skonon- 
doah could be summoned. Saucy Nick 
was surly, and never forgave his captors. 
He even tried to assassinate Kirkland. 
An uncle of the writer kept a hostelry at 
a somewhat later date. Saucy Nick and 
some roisterers, already full of whiskey, 
came in and demanded more. ‘This 
young Johnson refused to give them. A 
fight ensued, and one Indian had his 
head laid open with a loaded whip. 
Johnson had to keep in hiding until a 
powwow could be held and peace made 
by ample presents. 

The first frame building was erected 
in 1789, by Colonel Timothy Tuttle: 
Colonels and Majors abounded. ‘This 
house still stands and is used, or lately 
was, as a coal office, adjacent to coal 
sheds. ‘The second frame building was 
erected by Ebenezer Butler, Jr., and was 
used for a store. The third followed 
soon after, in the fall of the same year. 
Snow began to fall in the latter part of 
October; but Jesse Curtiss, who was 
builder, did not check his labors. His 
hands were glazed with handling iron 
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bars; but he finished before Christmas, 
and moved in. ‘This house also stands 
and is used as a shed. ‘The original log 
houses survived for the most part until 
about 1820. By 1840 all were pulled 
down or burned but two or three. The 
last one, near Hamilton College, was the 
victim of a raid of the boys about 1850. 
It was not appreciated by them as an old 
landmark. 

The settlers had been almost altogether 
from Connecticut ; but after a few years 
others came from Massachusetts and from 
Vermont. A_ handful of Dutch got 
mixed in; but it was practically the first 
western outpost of New England. Kirk- 
land, born at Norwich, Connecticut, gave 
the strongest impress to the whole move- 
ment. He occasionally left his work 
among the Indians to minister to the 
whites. The Congregational church was 
the only one thought of for many years. 
A regular church organization was-formed 
in 1791. ‘The first pastor called was 
Rev. Asahel Strong Norton, from Chat- 
ham, Connecticut. He was ordained in 
September, 1793. He remained in 
charge until 1833, or full forty years. 
Meanwhile the single street had opened 
at one end upon a park, enclosing a 
charming low knoll. ‘This park is now 
the centre of a large population, and one 
of the most beautiful to be found in the 
state of New York. The first church 
services after regular organization were 
held in this public “ green” and in the 
open air. A pulpit was constructed un- 
der a canopy of green boughs, and a few 
seats were erected for the women and 
the infirm. The forest stretched away 
in all directions, with openings where the 
axe had hewed the clearing for a home- 
stead. As soon as possible a log house 
was put on the Common; and in 1796 
was erected the first framed church. This 
was the typical New England church 
building, plain to excess and painted 
white. It stood until 1833, when it was 
replaced by a stone church, and this, 
unfortunately burned down about thirty 
years ago, has been rebuilt in handsome 
style. 

Kirkland’s academy was intended to 
educate Indians. It was his hope to 
civilize the Oneidas, and his expectation 
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was that they would remain in possession 
of central New York for unlimited time. 
It turned out that no Indians were ever 
educated in the academy. It became, 
however, a valuable school for the whites. 
The corner stone had been laid with 
some ceremony by Baron Steuben; and 
a graduate of Yale College, Mr. John 
Niles, was placed in charge as principal. 
I believe the principals were without ex- 
ception sons of Yale; and so the acad- 
emy, as afterward the college, was held 
to be peculiarly a child of Yale. As 
early as 1812 a charter was granted by 
the state, raising Hamilton Oneida Acad- 
emy into the rank of college, with the 

title of Hamilton College. 

The first president was Azel Backus, 
D. D., of Bethlehem, Connecticut. Dr. 
Backus was a New Englander of the 
largest type, a wit as well as a scholar, 
and a most marvellous man to influence 
the young men. He died after four 
years’ service, and was followed by Rev. 
Henry Davis, D. D., also a graduate of 
Yale. ‘The third incumbent was Rev. 
Sereno Edwards Dwight, son of the ven- 
erable ‘Timothy Dwight. After a short 
incumbency of Rev. Dr. Penny, Rev. Sim- 
eon North, also of Yale, held the presi- 
dency for eighteen years. So it was 
justly said that Hamilton was a child of 
the old Connecticut college. The effort 
was to follow in the tracks of that insti- 
tution and rival the mother in classical 
scholarship. 

In the first faculty occurs the name of 
Josiah Noyes as professor of chemistry. 
No greater genius ever graced the rolls 
of this institution. A classmate of Daniel 
Webster, they remained warm friends till 
death. Noyes was half a century ahead 
of his time in natural science, and his 
investigations anticipated by many years 
much that has since been noised abroad 
as original discovery. It was by his skill 
that the state salt industries became 
profitable ; and for the rest of his life 
the state sent him annually a barrel of 
salt. 

This frontier post of New England at 
once became an educational centre. It 
was a case Of natural heredity. In 1815 
a joint stock company built an academy 
building, which with Yankee thrift they 
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expected would pay a fine dividend. It 
was for a long while under the almost 
paternal care of Rev. Salmon Strong, 
familiarly -known as “ Pop Strong.”’ Here 
he reigned with kindly zeal and easy 
originality, fitting boys for the other 
academy, now a college. No dividends, 
however, were ever declared. ‘The build- 
ing still stands, and has been occupied 
until lately as “ Best’s Academy.” Among 
the pupils of this school in the fifties was 
Grover Cleveland, thén a bashful boy, 
who had not dreamed of being President. 
As a scholar Grover was not by any means 
the equal of his brother. He was rotund, 
good-natured, honest and plucky. An- 
other notable pupil was the eminent jurist 
Theodore W. Dwight, afterward professor 
in Hamilton College, and later the head 
of the Columbia College Law School. 
One brother of Timothy Dwight, father of 
Theodore, had located in Clinton, and 
was treasurer of the college. I have be- 
fore me the saddle bags of Timothy, pre- 
sented to my father by his son, Sereno E. 
Dwight, while president of the college. 
Some ruthless lad, lacking reverence, has 
cut a piece of leather from one side of 
the bags to cover his ball. 

Another school was organized in a 
private house over a cabinet shop, and 
taught by another New England minister, 
Rev. Comfort Williams. This school was 
notable for having had as one of its first 
pupils Mark Hopkins, the prince of New 
England college presidents. ‘The two 
schools were afterward incorporated to- 
gether. Later a girls’ department was 
added. But the history of these schools 
soon outgrew the tutelage of New Eng- 
land ; and I find in the list of preceptors 
not only New Yorkers, but others born 
in Michigan and Ohio. Houghton Semi- 
nary, named from the family of the cele- 
brated Boston publisher, is now the lineal 
descendant of the girls’ department ; 
while a town graded union school elbows 
out of existence both the boys’ schools. 

Almost coincident with the origin of 
the forementioned schools began the cele- 
brated Royce Seminary. Another New 
England woman, always an invalid, but a 
marvel of energy, the head of this school, 
held for many years the very foremost 
rank among educators. ‘The very spirit 
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of the A/ayflower brooded over this Royce 
establishment, and kept Puritan sentiment 
alive here as long as it flourished in the 
Canaans of the older colonies. 

But. this outpost of New England was 
destined to feel the waves of liberalism 
and heresy. It soon became the very 
headquarters of Universalism. These be- 
levers held many a public debate with 
the orthodox, but the question was never 
finally settled whether any could be saved 
after death. However, the doctrine of 
future salvation grew in the number of 
its followers; and a very large Univer- 
salist institute was founded about 1830, 
with a girls’ department in another build- 
ing. In the course of a few years splen- 
did buildings were erected and placed in 
charge of the ablest teachers. ‘The most 
famous among these were Rev. T. J. 
Sawyer, later president of Tufts College, 
and his wife, known favorably for both 
prose and poetical writings. 

Clinton was early reacting on her 
parents, those who gave her birth. She 
not only sent out Mark Hopkins to 
Williams ; but it was owing to a visit of 
Mary lI.yon to the Young Ladies’ Do- 
mestic Seminary, founded at Clinton in 
1832 by Rev. Hiram H. Kellogg, that 
Mount Holyoke Seminary was founded. 
She was so profoundly affected by this 
noble institution, that she resolved to 
found another in Massachusetts. ‘The 
whole expense for board and _ tuition 
at Mr. Kellogg’s school was only one 
hundred and twenty dollars a_ year. 
Edward Robinson, who married the 
youngest daughter of Dominie Kirkland, 
was given by Clinton to Andover Semi- 
nary, afterward to Union, 

This sketch does not give even a com- 
plete list of the educational enterprise 
which burst into bloom in the Oriskany. 
Clinton was famous as the school town 
of New York state until the whole state 
was well settled and cities and villages 
dotted fifty counties. District schools 
were organized at the first, and some of 
the little roadside buildings remained 
until within the last ten years; the last 
one was dragged off in 1886 to be trans- 
formed into a dwelling house. 

The homes of Asa Gray and of Robert 
Ingersoll both open to me from the 
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opposite side of the valley to the south- 
east. I am inclined to think that both 
were made by their surroundings. ‘The 
Gray homestead is near the famous Paris 
Hill swamp, a place renowned for more 
botanical treasures than any other spot 
in the state. Here Gray and Oren 
Root, Sr., had many a tramp, and the 
lamented Root took his death heat. 
Ingersoll’s father was a Calvinist of Cal- 
vinists. But the valley was a battleground. 
Thomas Paine had warm defenders here 
in the last century. The local struggle 
began between liberalism and stringent 
uncompromising orthodoxy when the first 
churches were organized. The famous 
“ Half-Way Covenant,” originating in 
Connecticut, was first used. It was a 
somewhat broad basis of union, admit- 
ting all persons of good morals and a 
general belief in Christianity to fellow- 
ship and the sacraments. ‘This was 
rejected by some, and the majority soon 
adopted the creed and covenant of the 
church of New Haven. It was not easy 
to transfer New England quarrels to new 
ground without creating considerable 
reaction of sentiment. Ingersoll was 
by no means the only son of a believ- 
ing father who became a pronounced 
disbeliever. Unfortunately temperance, 
anti-slavery and other reforms were not 
readily taken up by the church party, 
and were therefore all the more strenu- 
ously advocated by their opponents. So 
there came about the by no means novel 
position of churches opposing “ mere 
morality,” and moralists antagonizing re- 
ligion as worthless and theology as false. 
I remember that the first frame church 
was said to have been raised with a 
bottle of whiskey thrown from the 
rafters. Certainly a deacon owned a 
groggery, and a church member sold 
whiskey to all comers, including school- 
boys. After the temperance sermons of 
Dr. Beecher the fight waxed hot; and 
from 1820 to 1840 there was no peace 
in Zion. The abolition issue added fuel 
to the fire; and as a rule the anti- 
slavery and anti-whiskey Christians were 
identical. 

Indians were plentiful until 1840. 
They came into our homes unannounced 
and without knocking. They then sat 
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down with a grunt. ‘Me hungry,” or 
“‘ Me sell basket.’’ The bucks were fond 
of scaring the children in the streets by 
raising a war whoop and then laughing 
with great glee. ‘The blankets wrapped 
about their shoulders were often very 
clean and beautiful. If it was near night, 
they asked permission to sleep in our 
long kitchens, which was always allowed. 
They stretched their feet to the huge 
fireplace, wrapped their blankets about 
them, and slept soundly. ‘They were 
early risers. A little fellow of a dozen 
years, opening our kitchen door one 
morning, saw a weasel. In a moment he 
had transfixed it with an arrow. Run- 
ning for him, he came in holding him 
up while he shouted, “Me kill ’im, me 
shoot ’im.”’ It is impossible to conceive 
the noiseless way in which these dusky 
people came upon us in their moccasins. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
influx of settlers went on with great 
rapidity. The region was the garden of 
the state. The Tuscaroras, coming from 
North Carolina, had brought with them 
seeds of apples, and there was already at 
least one large orchard before. Kirkland 
planted his. The Indian Rareripe from 
that orchard is an apple of fine quality, 
still largely grown. Gardens became a 
specialty, and in them were’ grown 
currants, herbs and a good list of vege- 
tables. Seth Hastings, Rev. Dr. Norton, 
Naaman Goodsell, Professor Noyes and 
John Powell became the leading fruit 
growers, introducing by grafts the finest 
known varieties from Connecticut, in- 
cluding peaches and sweetwater grapes. 
The last named person combined with — 
fruit growing the keeping of bees. As 
the hamlets grew, boys would go on foot 
of a night ten miles to purloin a few 
apples from his trees. 

While meat was scarce, there was still 
abundance of fish and game. Pigeons 
went north every spring in enormous 
flocks, sometimes reaching from horizon 
to horizon and darkening day. The im- 
mense numbers of these birds, which con- 
tinued to fly for a full week, it is impossi- 
ble for any to conceive who have not seen 
them. 

The settlers found plenty of pottery 
clay, and made their own brick. The ex- 
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tensive iron mines which run under the 
eastern hills were not utilized till after 
a lapse of forty or fifty years; but almost 
at once factories began to spring up, 
fulling mills, sawmills, and a trip-hammer 
shop for making farm tools. Cotton 
and woollen mills followed, and ulti- 
mately iron furnaces, which bridged the 
way down to cheese factories and cream- 
eries. 

In this way New England moved west- 
ward, carrying her whole household with 
her, — her churches, schools, customs, 
laws, industries. An Oriskany household 
was an exact pattern of a household in 
Connecticut. Every boy was brought up 
to know not only agriculture but also at 
least one trade. My father had on his 
farm his own little tannery and his own 
shoe-shop. He tanned his own leather 
and made his own shoes, and mended 
those of his neighbors. Inthe household 
we carded our own wool, spun our own 
rolls, wove our own yarn or knit it, dipped 
our own candles, made our own soap, 
sewed our own rag carpets, and had a 
dozen other industries now stolen by the 
factories and “ protected’’ by taxation. 
There never was another such perfect 
family organization as that of New Eng- 
land and her colonies to the west. 

A visit to the old home took six weeks, 
and must be performed on foot or with 
oxen. Horses were too scarce to be 
used for travelling ; and as for carriages, 
the only vehicles were home-made carts. 
During the first three years but one horse 
was owned in the settlement; and that 
one was stolen by the Indians. Not even 
the Erie Canal existed before 1825. A 
pitcher commemorative of the completion 
of the canal reminds us that at that time 
Utica “ is a village in the western part of 
the state.’’ A trip to the old homestead 
now takes six hours, and we can touch 
Boston in eight. 

The centennial of the settling of the 
township of Kirkland was celebrated in 
1887. President Cleveland came back 
to his boyhood home and made a con- 
spicuous figure in the festivities. ‘The 
names of the original pioneers then recog- 
nized were, Pond, Mrs. Hovey, Sherman, 
Blodgett, Foot, Bronson. The _ grand- 
daughter of the last named has held the 
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office of postmistress through three ad- 
ministrations. 

The settlement of western New York 
shows no startling features. It followed 
the Indian trail from Albany to Niagara, 
which was afterward the line of the Great 
Turnpike, and later very nearly that of 
the Erie Canal. It was one of nature’s 
thoroughfares. Along the lakes there 
were trading posts at Oswego, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, all of them on a strip of land 
sixty miles wide, ceded to the English 
for the accommodation of the fur trade. 
Beyond these were Detroit and Mackinaw. 
Chicago was not occupied by whites until 
1804. I have before me a letter, written 
as late as 1839, showing how remote from 
Buffalo that post then was. It says: “I 
arrived in Buffalo day before yesterday. 
I came from Chicago in the short space of 
seven days and six nights. I had but ten 
and one half hours of sleep in that time, 
except what I got in the stage, or in 4 
coach, or as at other times! rode in an 
open wagon or in a sleigh. I mailed a 
paper to you while in Chicago; but as I 
am twenty-four hours ahead of the mail, 
I presume you will get this before you do 
the paper. I need stockings, and wish 
you to hire some one to knit me several 
pair.” This isa good comment on both 
mail and travel as well as more domestic 
affairs. 

Western New York was secured by 
treaty from the Indians and opened 
gradually to white settlers. Massachu- 
setts, in lieu of certain claims, received 
from New York in 1786 pre-emptive right 
to two hundred and thirty thousand acres 
near Oswego, and to six million acres 
near Seneca Lake and in the Genesee 
valley. This grant fell into the hands of 
a Holland company; yet a good many 
Massachusetts people found their way be- 
fore the close of the century into those 
sections. ‘There was a steady filling in, 
but not rapid until the completion of the 
Great Turnpike from Albany to Buffalo 
made it possible to move with more celer- 
ity if not also more safety and comfort. 
The turnpike was really as great an 
undertaking for the times as the Pacific 
Railroad was for a much later date. This 
was unfortunately about the only great ef- 
fort made to improve dirt roads in New 
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York. Plank zoads followed, and then, 
about 1830, railroads absorbed public 
attention. 

Illustrative of the comparative spirit 
of the Mohawk Dutch and the New Eng- 
land colonists, it is laughingly told that 
the commissioners to locate the turnpike 
from Albany to Buffalo undertook to sur- 
vey as nearly as possible a straight line 
along the valley routes. But west of 
Clinton they passed through the Dutch 
town of Camillus. Here no one seemed 
to care whether there was a turnpike or 
not. They were left to get a wretched 
dinner at a wretched hostelry. But 
quite up the hill lay Marcellus, a genuine 
New England village, settled almost as 
early as Clinton. Here was the western- 
most church spire in America. ‘The 
people enthusiastically sent for the com- 
missioners, prepared a splendid dinner, 
and did all possible to aid and encour- 
age. ‘The result was that the Great Turn- 
pike at this point turned out of its course, 
made a deep bow to New England enter- 
prise, climbed a high range of hills, and 
then dipping back to the valley, marched 
on westward. So much for the Yankee 
element that never lost a good chance 
and put the best foot foremost. 

The Erie Canal began the great 
scheme of a western transportation sys- 
tem by water. It was of the greatest 
importance in enabling the colonists to 
bring along household furniture and farm 
tools. Heretofore most of the migration 
had been on foot or on horseback or ox- 
back. As late as 1820 a wheeled vehicle 
could scarcely cross the state in any di- 
rection. The canal was the great event 
of the century before railroads. It was 
completed in 1825. This opened the 
way to an increased influx of settlers. | 
have before me a pitcher on one side of 
which appears : 


“ THE 
GRAND ERIE CANAL ! 

A SPLENDID MONUMENT OF THE 
ENTERPRISE AND RESOURCES 
OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK.” 


It is otherwise covered with a tribute 
to Governor DeWitt Clinton, to whose 
enlightened policy and _ pre-eminent 
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abilities the conception of the canal 
was due. 

A curious note to the New York £ven- 
ing Post, dated Albany, March g, 1795, 
says: “It is estimated that upwards of 
twelve hundred sleighs, loaded with women 
and children and furniture, coming from 
the east and following the course of the 
sun, passed through this city within three 
days while the late snow was on the 
ground ; five hundred were counted from 
sun to sun on the twenty-eighth, besides 
what passed in the evening. In short, 
the current of emigration flows incessantly 
through this city; and estimating only 
an equal number to pass the Hudson in 
various quarters, besides the migration 
from the Jerseys and Pennsylvania, we 
may safely pronounce that the western 
counties of this state will receive an ac- 
quisition of at least twenty thousand in- 
habitants during the present winter.” 
Yet Jefferson predicted that it would take 
a thousand years to populate thickly the 
lands as far as the Mississippi. 

Stages began to run very early. They 
were rude structures, but covered. Jason 
Parker in 1795 ran a stage from Whites- . 
town to Canajoharie, where his route 
connected with that from Albany to 
Cooperstown. He carried the Albany 
mail also to Fort Schuyler (or Utica). 
When one day he reported six letters, 
it seemed incredible. The stage route 
from Albany to Utica was made in seven- 
teen or eighteen hours in good weather. 
About 1798 a series of improvements 
in the Mohawk River, with some short 
canals, was expected to expedite travel 
westward ; but the expense proved fruit- 
less. 

President Timothy Dwight made a 
pleasure trip into central New York in 
1799. He finally concluded that “ travel- 
ling is not only uncomfortable and dis- 
couraging, but an herculean labor.’’ It 
was a rainy, muddy time, and the horses 
could barely pull the vehicle. The trav- 
ellers were compelled to walk much of the 
way, and the horses were drenched to 
their shoulders in mire. “To have con- 
tinued a journey in such circumstances,” 
he concluded, “ would be madness.”’ In 
1804 he tried the experiment once more. 
He now found the “ Great Western Turn- 
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pike ” a fine road, and the aspect of the 
country immensely improved. But be- 
fore reaching Buffalo the condition of 
affairs was beyond endurance. Mud was 
knee deep for the horse. ‘The road was 
simply a cut through the forest.and full of 
stumps and roots. At one point he al- 
lows he had a choice of two roads, one 
eighteen miles in length with thirteen of 
them mud, the other twenty-three miles 
in length and only nine mud. Here was 
a chance for free will as against predesti- 
nation, and the doctor chose the longer 
road. 

Taking possession of central New York 
had, up to 1800, been almost wholly 
the work of Connecticut. But Vermont 
had soon crept around the Adirondack 
forests on both sides and planted stations 
in what is now Jefferson County. ‘The 
Vermonters were a bold, daring, sturdy 
lot, with a very diluted Puritanism. Not 
a few of them were of the Ethan Allen 
type, and could swear as stoutly as they 
could fight. Shortly after the opening of 
the century, the two lines of settlers be- 
gan to coalesce and intermarry. Ver- 
mont and Connecticut made a splendid 
cross, and soon had possession of all the 
western part of the state. Vermonters 
for the most part were of Connecticut 
blood at the outset. 

The migrants came in groups of fami- 
lies and neighbors. ‘There were Con- 
necticut towns, and Massachusetts towns, 
and Vermont towns, each  character- 
ized by some distinctive traits; but all 
these and other streams crossed each 
other and intermingled. ‘They were 
specially fond of seeking their mates 
from their neighbors’ villages. ‘The 
story of Deacon Goodsell’s wooing is 
still told gleefully by some of the oldest 
inhabitants. The deacon was a Con- 
necticut pioneer, who had a good farm 
in Oneida County, where the widowers 
were either in the majority or unpopu- 


lar. ‘There seems, on the other hand, to 
have been a superfluity of widows in Jet- 
ferson County. ‘The deacon saddled his 
yellowish-white horse for a quest. After 
several visits he settled his choice on a 
buxom and roguish Widow Ellis. But 
the widow did not reciprocate the selec- 
tion, or possibly she preferred fun to a 
husband. On the day when he was ex- 
pected for a declaration, she had assem- 
bled all the widows of that region — not 
less than nine or ten. ‘The deacon 
found a merry group, who guyed him un- 
mercifully. Finding there was little op- 
portunity for his suit, he asked for a few 
moments’ private conference. “What?” 
asked the widow, with professed hardness 
of hearing. “A few moments’ private 
conference,” the deacon whispered. 
“Oh, well,” said the widow, “I ain’t 
ashamed of anything /’ve got to say; but 
if it must be alone, here, come here, be- 
hind the door.” Quick as thought she 
whisked him up behind the door, that 
swung so as to make a triangular space 
against the wall. Here the deacon 
popped the question as well as he could. 
But the widow shouted her replies. The 
private conference wound up with the 
widow's “ Marry you? I wouldn’t marry 
the best man on God’s airth.”” The dis- 
appointed courtier backed out, and as 
quickly as possible got on to old Whitey, 
and out of sight and hearing of the merry 
widows of Ellisburgh. 

Oswego and Buffalo were built up into 
promising forwarding posts. Cleveland 
came next, but it was a peculiarly Boston 
settlement ; while a little farther west, in 
Michigan, the dominant element at the 
outset was from New Hampshire and the 
serkshire Hills, with a young’ element 
from New York. This second generation 
of pioneers was a restless, pushing lot, 
constantly selling out to colonize further 
in the wilderness. So westward the star 
of Puritan institutions took its way. 
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Me NE of the most remarkable 
Wee dreams which presaged 
the dawn of the American 
Revolution was that of 
Deborah Sampson, four 
days before the battle of 
Lexington. She dreamt 
that she saw farmers seek- 
ing refuge and a hideous 
serpent unrolling itself from the ocean. 
As the monster came to her, she struck 
it till its joints fell apart, immediately 
reuniting in the form of an ox and beat- 
ing her until through exhaustion it be- 
came “a gelly.” 

This imaginary encounter gratified 
Deborah’s_ restlessness, ambition and 
patriotism ; for she had begun to regard 
herself as a possible future defender of 
her country, her ancestry and the chang- 
ing circumstances of her girlhood nat- 
urally leading her to become a “heroine 
of the American Revolution.” She was 
the grand-daughter of Elisha Bradford of 
Plymouth and Bathsheba Le Broche ; but 
her father, Jonathan Sampson, Jr., seems 
to have been an unlucky fellow, or at 
least to have made others unlucky, for 
soon after his marriage to Miss Bradford 
he was unfortunate in business and went 
to Europe and was never heard of again, 
conjecture alone deciding that he _ per- 
ished in a shipwreck. “Indigent cir- 
cumstances” therefore compelled the 
mother to part with little Deborah when 
the child was scarcely five years old. 
“The affectionate and prudent parent 
can best describe the emotions experi- 
enced by the mother and her daughter 
on this occasion,” said her biographer. 

At first Deborah lived with a Mrs. 
Thacher, but was soon passed over to 
a Mr. Thomas of Middleborough, in 
whose family she was very happy, con- 
tracting while there a “taste for the 
study of Nature or Natural Philosophy,’’ 
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which taught her “regular ideas of 
Deity.” She was granted “many do- 
mestic privileges,” such as the use of a 
number of fowls, sheep, etc., on condi- 
tion that she would appropriate the profit 
arising from them to the “ attainments 
of objects useful and ornamental ;’’ “so 
she accumulated a small stock, which 
was appropriated agreeably to her notion, 
perfectly coincident to the injunction,” to 
the poor people of Boston, after the pass- 
ing of the Port Bill. 

Having come of age, she wondered: 
“Must I forever counteract inclination 
and stay within the compass of the 
smoke of my own chimney?” Necessity 
compelled her to teach school, and to 
take part in a religious revival. She 
joined the church, but in less than two 
years “ renounced her covenant with the 
church and learned to speak lightly of 
experimental religion.” ‘Then she took 
heart of a fortune-teller, who so encour- 
aged her that she decided to do some- 
thing — at least to travel — that she might 
be “instrumental in the cause of liberty.”’ 
But in order to do that or anything else 
she concluded she must be clad in mas- 
culine attire. Therefore under various 
pretexts she bought hat, shoes and other 
articles, and then retiring to a secluded 
grove contrived to make for herself “a 
genteel coat, waistcoat and _ breeches, 
without any other assistance than the un- 
couth patterns belonging to her former 
master’s family.”’ 

When her uniform was complete she 
found she had not enough money for 
travelling expenses, and consequently 
concluded to follow the cheaper plan of 
enlisting. ‘Thus she successfully escaped 
the addresses of a young man whom her 
mother wished her to marry, but who, 
says Deborah, “on a certain parade day 
came to me with all the sang-frotd of 
a Frenchman.and the silliness of a ba- 
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boon, intoxicated not with love but with 
rum. From that moment I set him 
down a fool or in a fair way to be one.” 

A possibly more credible but a less 
pleasant account explains her adoption 
of male attire as due to a frolic and her 
desire for money; for having enlisted 
under an assumed name she received 
the usual bounty. ‘The next morning 
after her escapade she resumed her fe- 
male dress and continued her work as 
usual. But the recruiting officer could 
not find Timothy. Taylor — for such was 
the name under which she had enlisted. 
Fortunately an old lady, who was present 
when the supposed Timothy signed the 
paper, had noticed that he held the pen 
in the same manner as did Deborah, 
who had lost the proper use of her fore- 
finger owing to a felon. So her identity 
was discovered, and she was obliged to 
refund that part of the bounty money 
which she had not spent. The owner 
of the clothes she*had borrowed never 
used them again, as he was shocked that 
they had been worn by a woman. 

However, at one or another time she 
did secretly make unto herself a suit of 
clothes, which may have aided her in her 
mental struggles on the occasion of her 
second enlistment ; for it cost her severe 
pangs to leave her mother and Deacon 
‘Thomas’s family, when she made up her 
mind to walk to Bedford (New Bedford). 
There she engaged to go on board of a 
privateer; but when she heard how the 
captain treated his men, she cunningly 
asked him for permission to go ashore, 
leaving with him her month’s advance in 
wages, and carefully kept out of his way. 
Hearing nothing of herself, she walked in 
a roundabout route toward Boston, but in 
Bellingham, near Uxbridge, she met a re- 
cruiting officer and, having no money, en- 
listed as a soldier, May 20, 1782, under 
the cognomen of Robert Shurtleffe, the 
name of her elder brother, and was 
mustered into the service at Worcester. 
And now “Columbia’s daughter treads 
the field of Mars.”’ 

She learnt the “manual exercises with 
facility and despatch, albeit she lost her 
appetite ; but she soon regained it, and 
performed the duties of a soldier with 
more than ordinary alertness, gallantry 


and fortitude.’” Her first experience of 
a skirmish was near White Plains. She 
declared herself more tired and heated 
than frightened. It is said that with her 
company she was ordered to Yorktown, 
and there took part in the siege; but it 
is impossible that she should have been 
present there, for she herself said nothing 
about the battle of Yorktown — and the 
annotator of her biography even puts her 
enlistment a year later than 1782. 

The story that she preferred the risk 
of taking small-pox rather than be in- 
oculated lest her sex should be discovered 
is also doubtful. ‘Through the lover whom 
she disliked, and who still sought her, she 
heard of her home and its excitement 
over her disappearance ; but she never 
revealed herself to him, though it is said 
she wrote home that she was “ in a large 
but well-regulated family.’’ She was often 
alluded to as “the blooming boy,” and as 
Molly, because she had no beard. She 
greatly enjoyed a raid and the capturing 
of Tory horses. On one of her adven- 
tures, when riding after the enemy on his 
own steed, she was wounded by a bullet 
in the left leg, and was inclined to kill 
herself to hide the fact of her being a 
woman ; but she did not do it owing to 
the “interposition of divine mercy.” 
One of her comrades took her on his 
horse and rode with her six miles to the 
hospital of the French encampment. On 
her arrival, under pretext of changing her 
clothing, she immediately retired, and 
after three attempts extracted the ball 
herself, — which she ever after preserved 
as a sacred relic. ‘Then she put on a 
wrapper, and the surgeon, finding her 
“regimentals stiff enough with blood to 
stand alone,’”’ was puzzled. Before the 
wound was half healed she rejoined the 
army. 

After two weeks she received permis- 
sion to stop and nurse a sick soldier at 
Collebarack, and thus had time to grow 
better herself. When the sick man died, 
Deborah, who had discovered that the 
people in the house where she had nursed 
him were Tories, led a party against 
them and surprised and captured them. 
In another raid she and her party fell 
into an ambuscade, and only saved their 
lives by fording a river. In November, 
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1782, she went with a party to “ the head 
waters of the Hudson to repress the in- 
cursions of the Indians;’’ and in con- 
sequence of her achievements was called 
“hero, champion, victor.”’ 

At another time she was lost for five 
days with an Indian boy in a wilderness, 
and finally married an Indian girl to save 
herself from the penalty of death, which 
she had incurred on account of disobe- 
dience. This act of chivalry was fol- 
lowed by Deborah’s disappearance, which 
must have been the only effectual way of 
saving the poor girl’s life. 

The most romantic of Deborah’s affairs 
of the heart—and she had many — is 
perhaps doubtful, though the story had 
credence among her admirers. It con- 
cerned the devoted attachment to her of 
a rich young lady, who would not consent 
to be refused by the handsome soldier, 
but offered Deborah money if she (he) 
would only marry her. Deborah declined 
the honor. Then the wealthy damsel 
sent her six fine linen shirts which she 
had made with her own hands, and a 
watch and money. ‘This was too much 
for the womanly military conscience of 
Deborah. She could not sleep after re- 
ceiving such a tender gift, and the next 
day sought her lover and told her that she 
too was a woman. What then happened 
is not known. 

To return to more authentic facts. 
After Deborah’s return to headquarters 
from her various raids, she became waiter 
and aide-de-camp to General Patterson, 
and went to Philadelphia. There she 
grew sick and was sent to the hospital, 
and soon supposed to be dead. The 
physician who came to her to make sure 
of her death put his hand inside her 
coat to feel the heart, and in this way 
her sex was discovered. He called the 
matron and told her the truth, but bade 
her tell no one, not even Deborah that 
her secret had been revealed to them. 
Of course she recovered, for the circum- 
stances entitled her to extra attentions. 
When she was well enough to be dis- 
charged, the doctor gave her a letter to 
General Patterson, and she started for 
New York by boat. On the way a storm 
came up and the vessel filled with water 
and sank. Deborah caught on to a bed 


of rushes and was saved. ‘Then she gave 
up her letter, nearly fainted, and owned : 

“T am a female.” 

“Can it be so!” exclaimed the gen- 
eral in courtly manner. 

“ Procure for me, if you can, a female 
dress, an elegant one,’’ was her reported 
reply. 

She knew the worth of a woman’s dress 
as well as of a soldier’s coat. When 
clad in woman’s attire the general be- 
lieved her, and there was “a panic of 
surprise with every soldier.” 

She received an honorable discharge 
from General Knox at West Point, and 
about November 1, 1783, reached Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts, after eighteen months’ 
absence. She continued for a while to 
wear her uniform, and under its guise be- 
came acquainted with Benjamin Gannett, 
her future husband, without his knowing 
who she was. 

Deborah had enlisted for three. years 
as a Continental soldier, but she served 
not quite half that time, — for which ser- 
vice in January, 1792, it was resolved in 
the General Court that she should re- 
ceive the sum of £34, “ bearing interest 
from October 23, 1783.’’ The resolve 
stated that Deborah “exhibited an ex- 
traordinary instance of female heroism 
by discharging the duties of a faithful, gal- 
lant soldier, and at the same time pre- 
served the virtue and chastity of her sex, 
unsuspected and unblemished, and was 
discharged from the service with a fair 
and honorable character.” 

In 1797 an extraordinary book was 
published, called “The Female Review, 
or the Memoirs of an American Young 
Lady.” Its author was Hermann Mann, 
who obtained much of his material from 
Deborah herself. Both became dissatis- 
fied with it, and it was rewritten and re- 
vised by Deborah, who forbade its pub- 
lication until after her death. ‘Then Mr. 
Mann died, and his son undertook to 
remodel the book, completing it in 1850, 
although it was not published. Long 
afterward (1866) all that was valuable in 
it was incorporated into a volume prepared 
and printed by subscription by John 
Adams Vinton (published by Wiggins & 
Lunt, Boston), who inserted additional 
information from various sources. 
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By Julius H. Ward. 


where life is cramped within nar- 

row limits and where young men 
are thrown upon their own resources 
for development, have been fruitful in 
men who have later distinguished them- 
selves as representatives of what is most 
marked in American life. Where the 
social and personal opportunities are 
least, nature often works to the best ad- 
vantage ; and when Henry Oscar Hough- 
ton was born in the little town of Sutton, 
April 30, 1823, the narrowness of the 
means of a Vermont farmer threw upon 
his children the burden of educating 
themselves. His ancestors were among 
the early New England colonists, coming 
to this country about 1630, and settling 
later in Lancaster, Massachusetts. When 
the boy was about ten years old, his family 
moved to Bradford, and after a few terms 
at the academy in that town he became an 
apprentice, at the age of thirteen, in the 
office of the Burlington /7ee Press. 

His older brother had graduated at 
the University of Vermont, and inspired 
him to obtain a college education. Few 
youths have ever pursued their studies 
under greater difficulties. Young Hough- 
ton carried on his work of preparation 
during the hours which might have been 
given to recreation ; and with the assist- 
ance of his brother, the apprentice in 
typesetting was ready for college. In 
1839 his parents removed to Portage, New 
York, and here he completed his private 
studies. He had managed to save from 
his earnings eighty dollars, and with this 
sum he proposed to return to Burlington 
and begin his college career. - But at the 
last moment the sudden failure of his 
employer led to the loss of all he had 
saved, and he started for a four years’ 
course in college in 1842 with only a 
shilling in his pocket. ‘Iwo incidents 
during his first and second periods of 
residence in Burlington he well remem- 
bered. ‘The first was when a slim and 
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pale young man entered the printing 
office and told him ic spell the wor 
theatre as theater, and the wor? ventre 5 
center. ‘The visitor was the tan ous 
cographer, whose life he was to publish 
in later years, and whose dictionary he 
was to print at the Riverside Press by 
hundreds of tons. The other incident 
was the way in which he worked his 
passage through college. It was his fol- 
lowing of the printer’s trade that enabled 
him to use every spare hour in earning 
his living; and often he went without 
food because he was too poor to buy it. 
When he was graduated he was three 
hundred dollars in debt, yet few men in 
his class had received an education more 
thorough or valuable. He had learned 
the art of applying himself both to studies 
and to practical work, and he had found 
out the value of a dollar by what it cost 
him to earn it. 

When in 1846 he started out to begin 
life for himself, he determined to teach 
school ; but unable to find a place where 
he was wanted, he drifted, penniless but 
not hopeless, to Boston, where he entered 
the office of the 77raze//er in the capacity 
of typesetter, proof-reader and reporter. 
Here he was able to earn $5 a week, 
and made his mark as a reporter by the 
gift of being able to remember a speech 
so well that he could write it out accu- 
rately after hearing it. ‘The outlook for 
a college graduate who was knocking 
about in search of a position where he 
could earn a living, and who was saddled 
with a debt which he could not pay with 
this scanty income, was not good. He 
had not yet found his life-work as a mas- 
ter printer. But in January, 1849, the 
opportunity came to him, if he could 


‘raise $1,500 to purchase the interest of 


Mr. Freeman, of the firm of Freeman & 
Bolles, then established in a printing of- 
fice in Cambridge. It was the critical 
time in his career ; but his character as a 
man of energy, industry and integrity had 
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been so well established, that he was able 
to raise this sum through three parties in 
amounts of $500, — and he never ceased 
to honor and bless those who befriended 
him at that turning point in his life. 
Three years later Mr. Bolles withdrew 
from. the firm and sold out his interest to 
Mr. Houghton. An almshouse, erected 
by the city of Cambridge on the banks 
of the Charles River and abandoned ‘for 
a larger building, was bought by him as 
the starting point of what he called the 
Riverside Press. The firm title became 
H. O. Houghton & Company; and from 
that beginning in an old almshouse in 
1852 has sprung one of the foremost 
printing establishments in the country or 
in the world. 

There was an opportunity at that time 
for an immense improvement in the 
manufacture of American books. ‘They 
had heretofore been printed on poor 
paper, with poor ink, and with little at- 
tention paid to the details of manufacture. 
Mr. Houghton early adopted the legend, 
Tout bien ou rien, Do it well or not at 
all, — which was later on used on the 
title-pages of books published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, and it was this 
motto lived up to which at once raised 
his work to a position that gave it un- 
rivalled precedence in the country. He 
soon secured much of the printing of 
Little, Brown & Company and Ticknor 
& Fields; and the first number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, begun in 1857, was set 
up at the Riverside Press. The deter- 
mination that nothing short of the very 
best that could be done should character- 
ize his work as a printer speedily gave 
him the reputation which he desired ; 
and the printer boy, who had served as an 
apprentice in Burlington and then used 
the compositor’s stick as the means by 
which he worked his way through college, 
unconsciously emphasizing what was to 
be his future distinction, was now in a 
position to realize an ambition that had 
long slumbered but was ready to come 
forth when an opportunity was given. ~* 

Mr. Houghton made his mark in the 
next ten years as the foremost printer of 
books in the United States. He _ pro- 
cured inks from England, and was careful 
to obtain a better quality of paper than 
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had heretofore been used. A _ Boston 
gentleman, Mr. William Veazie, who was 
as fond of good books as Mr. Houghton 
was, employed him to bring out editions 
of Carlyle, Disraeli, and Burton’s “ Anat- 
omy of Melancholy ;”’ and another house 
undertook the republication of Lord 
Bacon’s works, then just appearing in the 
famous complete London edition. The 
law books published by Little, Brown & 
Company and printed at the Riverside 
Press brought Mr. Houghton into familiar 
relations with many leading lawyers and 
led to his subsequently doing a large 
amount of work forthem. In those days 
Mr. Houghton was his own chief proof- 
reader, and every effort was made to se- 
cure accuracy, perfection of work and a 
result which should be a model of good 
taste. I well remember admiring, when 
in college, the beauty of the first number 
of the AW#antic Monthly. About the same 
time Mr. Veazie’s editions of the great 
English writers referred to were issued, 
and had the same beauty of typography, 
the same careful adaptation of means to 
ends, and the same unique effect. I de- 
termined to own those books as soon as 
I could afford to buy them ; and to-day 
there are no volumes in my library which 
are superior to them in all the points 
which go to make good book-making. 

It was not possible for Mr. Houghton 
to do his work without rivalry. ‘The ef- 
fect of the Riverside Press was to raise 
the grade of printing to a high mark in 
Cambridge. Welch, Bigelow & Company 
at the University Press were soon turn- 
ing out work that was equal to that done 
at Riverside ; and John Wilson, himself 
a veteran printer, was not far behind 
these great rivals, if behind at all, —and 
since he has succeeded to the University 
Press has done work that excited the 
envy of every book-maker in the country. 

The position which Mr. Houghton took 
at the beginning resulted in obtaining for 
the Riverside Press the best work of the 
great publishers. But as time went on 
it became necessary for him to become 
a publisher himself. In 1864 Mr. Me- 
lancthon M. Hurd, then a young and en- 
terprising bookseller in New York, united 
with Mr. Houghton under the firm name 
of Hurd & Houghton, for the publication 
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of books. They began with a remarkable 
list, composed of the works of Dickens, 
Bacon, Carlyle, Macaulay, Hallam and 
others ; and they also undertook the pub- 
lication of the Aiverside Magazine, which 
was conceived and edited by Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder, and which, while it existed, 
was, as many hold, the best young peo- 
ple’s periodical that we have ever had. 
During this period Mr. Houghton had 
a desk at the Old Corner Bookstore, 
where he was sure to be found at a cer- 
tain hour évery day, and where publish- 
ers could easily meet him for the trans- 
action of business. He had from the 
beginning a happy faculty of picking up 
business. When he went ona vacation, 
he would drop into a country library and 
almost without knowing it secure a con- 
tract to print its catalogue; and wher- 
ever he went he made friends and built 
up a patronage. ‘The result was that the 
house of Hurd & Houghton, controlling 
the leading book-printing establishment 
in the country and constantly adding to 
its list_of leading authors, had gained a 
position in the year 1878 which gave it 
very prominent rank among publishers. 
Mr. Houghton had always been careful 
in his early struggles with poverty never 
to spend money unless he was obliged 
to. I remember his telling me that in 
those days he asked a fellow-workman to 
assist him in carrying his trunk to the 
railroad station. He consented, but said, 
“Why don’t you ‘get a hack?” “It 
would cost fifty cents, and I cannot af- 
ford it.” The fellow-workman is now at 
the Riverside Press. Mr. Houghton, by 
prudent management and shrewd atten- 
tion to business, was able to form the 
habit of making the most of every op- 
portunity, and when he reached some de- 
giec uf prosperity he was master of the 
situation. 
When in 1878 it was proposed’ that the 
houses of Hurd & Houghton and James 
R. Osgood & Company should unite, Mr. 
Houghton first realized the ambition of 
his life, —if to be a publisher can be said 
to have been with him a higher aspiration 
than to be a foremost printer. ‘The new 
firm was entitled Houghton, Osgood & 
Company; and it became at once the 
most powerful and important publishing 
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house in New England. It was not alto- 
gether a happy combination ; and in 1880 
Mr. Osgood retired from this new part- 
nership, and the new firm was Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company,— Mr. Mifflin, who 
had been connected with the Riverside 


‘Press since his graduation at Harvard, 


becoming the partner in the new house, 
next to Mr. Houghton Mr. Houghton 
was obliged to take the literary succes- 
sion of what had been the chief belles 
lettres publishing house in New England, 
and was henceforth to be the publisher 
of the works of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, 
Thoreau and the numerous band of 
younger writers who have maintained the 
succession of distinguished New England 
authorship. It was a great piece of good 
fortune to be able to enter into this in- 
heritance ; and for the last fifteen years 
this house, in enterprise, in tone, and in 
the publication of valuable and impor- 
tant books, has unquestionably taken the 
lead in New England. 

The house had acquired the control of 
the AWantc Monthly. Mr. Houghton had 
always wished to have a first-class maga 
zine in his hands; and for these fifteen 
years, if the AWanitic, under its successive 
editors, has not been as notable in con- 
tributions as it was in the first twenty 
years of its existence,— that was not pos- 


sible, — it has always been conducted 
with dignity, discretion, taste and high 
purpose. 


In this new ré/e of the foremost New 
England publisher, Mr. Houghton, who 
had met the leading authors at the River- 
side Press, was able to meet them in his 
private office at Park Street as their pub 
lisher. In the new and closer connection 
he was genial and winning, and developed 
a social relation which was perhaps the 
happiest feature of his life. Dr. Holmes 
in the early days of the AVantic used to 
launch his cockleshell on the Charles and 
row to the Riverside Press to correct the 
proofs of the “ Autocrat ;’’ in later years 
he was constantly in the habit of lounging 
in atthe Park Street office and spending 
a chatty half hour with Mr. Houghton. 
Mr. Lowell always liked to drop in, in the 
last years of his life. Mr. Aldrich, while 
editor of the AMantc and afterward, 
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made this place his headquarters, and it 
was a common and pleasant thing to hear 
him and his publisher joking together. 
The women authors of the house were 
greatly attached to Mr. Houghton. They 
believed in his judgment and usually fol- 
lowed his advice. In the “ pow-wows,” 
which were the business meetings of the 
firm, Mr. Houghton, while listening cor- 
dially to the suggestions of others, was not 
unlikely in important matters to follow 
hisown judgment. While not an autocrat 
and never arbitrary in his relations to his 
partners, he sometimes saw farther than 
they did into the intricacies of pub- 
lishing. He had always been a man who 
had worked hard, and a very short time 
before his death he had attended the 
regular business meeting of the house be- 
cause he felt that it was important for him 
to be present. He chafed when he could 
not attend to business, and what he cx- 
acted of himself he expected from his 
subordinates. He was not unapproach- 
able when suggestions should be made, 
but it was not easy to make him change 
his mind when it was once made up. He 
expected from his employees the same 
thoroughness and high standard of work 
which he exacted of himself, and he re- 
garded this as a matter of duty and not 
as entitled to special praise. Perhaps he 
was more apt to recognize good service 
in persons outside of the business than 
in it; but the loyalty of the Riverside 
Press workers to him was something out 
of common. They attended his funeral 
in large numbers, and they believed in 
him implicitly. An affection existed be- 
tween them and their employer such as 
is not often manifested under the same 
circumstances. He inspired them - with 
his own sense of loyalty and ambition, 
and strikes were almost an impossibility 
at Cambridge during his lifetime. 

Mr. George H. Mifflin, who succeeds 
him as the head of the firm, has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Houghton for twenty- 
eight years; and when at their last meet- 
ing in North Andover Mr. Houghton said, 
as they parted, “God bless you,” it termi- 
nated a relationship marked by the most 
steadfast loyalty on the one hand and the 
strongest confidence on the other. 
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Mr. Houghton had been gradually fail- 
ing for some months, and all efforts to 
regain his health had been unsuccessful. 
His buoyant and hopeful spirit led him to 
look on the bright side ; but at the age of 
seventy-two one cannot count upon the 
future. Active as he had been in all his 
life, he could not bear to think that his 
work was done; but the end was nearer 
than he expected, and on Sunday, August 
25, 1895, he passed away. 

While he had been actively devoted to 
his business for nearly half a century, he 
had impressed himself upon the com- 
munity at large not only as a strong man, 
but as a wise and large-minded citizen. 
He was recognized in Cambridge in that 
capacity ; and as mayor and as a trusted 
public servant his services were in con- 
stant demand. He was one of the fore- 
most men in securing our present inter- 
national copyright. He was an earnest, 
religious man, a member of the Methodist 
church, and one who maintained in his 
own family the same open and high- 
minded life which he illustrated in his 
business and in the wider relations ot 
life. 

His gatherings of American authors on 
three or four anniversary occasions were 
red-letter days in American literary his- 
tory; and there was a largeness of con- 
ception in his relations as a publisher to 
literature which was keenly appreciated 
by those who shared it with him. His 
receptions given to Dr. Holmes, to Mr. 
Whittier and to Mrs. Stowe will always 
be remembered in American letters ; and 
his position as a publisher and as a 
printer was unique and distinguished. 
Few men in New England have begun 
life at greater disadvantages, developing 
as they were needed the sinewy qualities 
which lead to success, and not narrowing 
as life goes on the range of sympathies 
and the interest in wider things which 
constitute public usefulness. The boy 
who dared to enter college with but a 
shilling in his pocket and who closed 
his life, full of years and of happiness, 
as the foremost publisher in New Eng- 
land, will long be honored and remem- 
bered as a representative New England 
citizen. 
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XI. 


NE Sunday afternoon in 
the early May of his 
freshman year, after the 
service at Trinity, Er- 
nest took his way toward 
the Digbys’ house. 
Since midwinter many things had tended 
to make him regard life less hopefully 
than before. Just as his own shortcom- 
ings at college were growing so evident 
that he could not conceal them either 
from himself or his aunt, the death of 
Stuart Digby cast a cloud over him which 
made other shadows dwindle. For he 
had been very fond of his cousin, and he 
sympathized to the full with Kate in her 
grief. 

“Cut off in his prime!”’ said all the 
friends of Stuart Digby. “So much to 
live for!”’ “His life hardly half  fin- 
ished !”’ But, after all, death is as in- 
scrutable a mystery as life itself. Stuart 
Digby had had his chance. He knew 
long before he died that his life, even if 
rounded out to the full three-score and 
ten, could never be full and complete. 
He knew, as nobody else could, how far 
short he fell of the standard which he 
had once set for himself. He knew 
with a knowledge which cut him to the 
quick, that, poor slave of habit that 
he had become, no length of life would 
place him again in the ranks of those 
whose faces ever look upward. He had 
had his chance. Why had he let it slip 
away from him? His life, so far as life 
means progress, was finished long before. 
He had not even accomplished the 
few definite tasks which he had set for 
himself. Among these was the making 
of some provision for Ernest. He had 
meant to give the boy a few thousands to 
smooth his path after graduating, or to 
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leave him something by will. But death 
came so suddenly that this, like many 
other good intentions, was unfulfilled. 
Ernest, knowing nothing of these unful- 
filled intentions, felt only a deep sense of 
personal loss in the death of his cousin. 

A decorator had lately done over in 
the latest French style the room where 
Kate received Ernest. The high white 
wainscoting, the satiny sheen of the 
large-patterned yellow paper, the slender- 
legged gilded chairs, with here and there 
a lounging-chair covered in pale green 
brocade, harmonized well with the sun- — 
shine that streamed in. Kate in her 
black gown, seated at the old-fashioned 
inlaid desk in the bay window, but for 
her fair hair and glowing color would 
have been the one discordant note in 
the room. ‘The solemn man-servant had 
hardly announced Ernest, when Kate 
rushed forward to meet him. 

“Why, Ernest, I am delighted to see 
you. Wewere speaking of you to-day. 
Mamma was saying that it seemed a long, 
long time since you had been here. She 
is Out now, and will be sorry to miss 

ou.” 

“Well, it is longer than I meant it to 
be ; but you know that I’ve really been 
very busy, especially since the mid-year. 
I’ve been trying to decide several diffi- 
cult questions.” | 

“Oh, yes, I know. How times have 
changed, Ernest, since you used to play 
hopscotch with the Ketchum children, 
while I sat, a mournful umpire, at Cousin 
Theodora’s door! You used to say that 
I was the best possible judge; and I 
thought that you were always going to let 
me help you decide difficult questions.”’ 

It’s just the same now, Kate. I’d be 
only too glad to have you help me out of 
a good many things, if —”’ 

“Tf what?” 
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Now, however, Ernest dropped his 
serious tone. “If we were younger. Tell 
me, Kate, can you remember how you 
felt when you first realized that you 
weren’t a child any more? I was think- 
ing about myself the other day, and won- 
dering why I feel so much older now 
than I did a year or two ago.” 


we 


“THE CHIMES FROM THE CHURCH ON THE 
CORNER ABOVE RANG OUT ‘OLD HUNDRED.” 


“Oh, it’s going into college that is 
chiefly to answer for it. But I do think 
it’s strange sometimes all in an instant we 
realize that we are older or different from 
what we were before. I really can’t 
account for it.”’ 

“ Yes,— I understand what you mean. 
You know those stone buildings that 
we pass on our way to the Nahant 
boat. Well, they used to seem to me 
mountain high, not only when I looked 
up at them, but when I thought about 
them. But one summer, years ago, I 
looked up and saw that they were not 
very high, nor very imposing. ‘They were 
small buildings, compared with a good 
many up town; and then I felt that I 
must have changed.” 

Kate smiled. “ Yes, I’ve been through 
just such things myself.” And the con- 
versation of the two cousins drifted on for 
a time, with reminiscences of the past. 

«“ Ernest,” at length said Kate some- 
what abruptly to the young man, “after 
all you are more or less of a disappoint- 
ment to me.”’ 

So far as appearances went, it was hard 
to see wherein Ernest fell short of the 
ideal of even so rigid a critic as Kate. 
He was well-formed, muscular, with a 


clear gray eye. He seemed at this par- 
ticular moment a little restless and un- 
easy as he fingered an ivory paper-knife. 

“ How do I disappoint you, Kate ?’’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, in many ways. I used to think 
that you would be an inventor, or — 
something. But now —”’ 

“Tam nothing but a Harvard fresh- 
man,” he broke in, laughing. 

“Yes, that is just it. You don’t seem 
to be ambitious; you aren’t trying to 
work off your entrance conditions ; and you 
didn’t do well at the mid-years. You 
spend very little time with Cousin Theo- 
dora. I’m sure I ought to feel compli- 
mented that you’ve come here to-day.” 
As Ernest did not reply, she continued : 
“Your aunt has always made such sac- 
rifices for you that you ought to try to 
do your best. Cousin Richard says —” 
There she stopped. 

“Well, what does Cousin Richard 
say?’’ asked Ernest impatiently. But 
Kate, remembering that Richard Somer- 
set might object to being quoted, was 
silent. 

“Go to him yourself,” she said at 
length. “ He will tell you.” Then their 
conversation passed to less personal 
things, until it was time for Ernest to go. 

Ernest, taking what Kate had said in 
good part, pondered over it as he walked 
homeward. The afternoon was drawing 
to a close. Long afterward he recalled 
that walk among the flower-beds, glowing 
with tulips and hyacinths, with the last 
rays of the sun reflected from the little 
fountain, while the chimes from the 
church on the corner above rang out 
* Old Hundred.” As he left the Garden 
and entered Charles Street, all this cheer- 
fulness was at anend. ‘The houses cast 
shadows so heavy in the narrow street 
that he felt as if in another world. Some- 
what depressed he went up the hill to 
his aunt’s house. From the parlor came 
the unwonted sound of music. Some 
one was playing on the old piano. There 
sat Miss Theodora. He saw her through 
a half-opened ‘door, playing with a fer- 
vor that he could not have believed pos- 
sible had he not seen it for himself. 
For a moment he watched her, and al- 
though he was not a learned young man, 
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he thought at once of St. Cecilia. There 
was indeed more thana mere suggestion 
of saintliness in Miss Theodora, with 
her pale face, with her black hair smoothly 
brushed away and gathered in a coil 
behind, and her patient expression. 

“Why, Aunt Teddy,’’ at length ex- 
claimed Ernest, entering the room. ‘I 
didn’t know that you were such a per- 
former. I knew you could play, but I 
didn’t know you could play like that.’ 

“Thank you, Ernest,” replied his 
aunt. ‘I don’t play well now, but when 
vour grandfather. was living I had the 
very best instruction; but my style is so 
old-fashioned that I never play to any 
one now.” 

In truth Miss Theodora had played well 
in her day, and it was one of the sorrows 
of her later life that she could not profit 
by the fine teachers and the concerts 
of music-loving Boston. Diantha, whose 
thirty years’ devotion to the family 
gave her privileges, would sometimes 
come to her as she sat alone by the 
front window in the twilight, and say: 

“Why don’t you never play no 
music now, Miss Theodora? I ain't 
forgot how you used to practise all 
the time; and Mr. John and Mr. 
William would come into the parlor in 
the evenings and listen to you, and 
you used to look so pretty sitting at 
that very piano that you won't never 
touch now.” 

Yet Ernest, although he had often 
heard Diantha thus remonstrate with 
his aunt, now first realized perhaps 
that there was undue self-denial in 
his aunt’s life. What Kate had said 
about “sacrifices’’ became significant 
to him. With as little delay as possible 
he would talk with Richard Somerset. 


XII. 


‘“‘Now, Ernest, I don’t know what 
Theodora would do if she knew that I 
had told you; but since you insist I will 
say that your father left you nothing, 
absolutely nothing. He invested his 
small share of your grandfather’s prop- 
erty badly, and when we came to settle 
things there wasn’t a cent for you.”” So 
said Richard Somerset in the interview 
which Ernest soon sought. 


“So all that I have is just that much 
less for Aunt ‘Teddy? ”’ 

“Yes, — if you put it that way. But 
she has told me many a time that what- 
ever she has is yours, Just you do your 
best at college, and become a clever 
lawyer like your father and your grand- 
father, and she'll be satisfied. You see 
you are all she has in the world. Of 
course, if she had married, — ”’ but here 
the good man grew silent, and Ernest 
never heard from him the story of Miss 
Theodora’s one love affair. 

It was just as well that he stopped 
where he did; for with an indiscretion 
worthy a younger man, he had already 
gone far beyond Miss Theodora’s in- 
structions. He knew that it was her 
one desire that Ernest should not know 
that he had no money of his own. When 
Ernest had heard the truth, much that 
previously he had not quite understood 
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in his aunt’s management of affairs was 
explained. 

“It’s all very well to talk about being 
a lawyer,” he cried. “It’s all very well 
to talk; but I have found out that I can- 
not possibly be one. It’s been worrying 
me lately. Of course I might go through 
college in a sort of way; but after what 
you tell me I can’t see the sense in wast- 
ing time or money.” 

Richard Somerset looked aghast. Was 
this the effect of hiswords? What would 
Miss Theodora say ? 

“ Why — why, you wouldn't disappoint 
your aunt like that, would you? What in 
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the world would you do if you left col- 
lege? ”’ 

“ Well, I don’t know exactly, but I’m 
pretty sure that I’d take a course like 
Ben Bruce has had at the Technology. 
Then I’d go west and make some money. 
One thing I’ve found out since I went to 
college,— and that is that I don’t want 
to be poor the rest of my life.” 

“Everybody who goes west doesn’t 
make money.” 

“* Maybe not, but 1 met a man crossing 
on the #£¢ruria this summer, who told 
me that mining engineers have the best 
possible chance now. He’s a large stock- 
holder in the ‘ Wampum and Etna,’ and 
he said if only my profession were some- 
thing in his line he could do a lot for 
me.”’ 

“Rather presuming for a_ stranger,”’ 
said Richard Somerset with the true Bos- 
ton manner. | 

‘‘He didn’t seem like a stranger. He 
used to know my father, I believe. But 
he said it wasn’t worth while to mention 
him to Aunt Theodora, as she probably 
wouldn’t remember him.” 

“ What was his name?”’ | 

“ Easton— William Easton. I have 
his card and address somewhere. He 
used to be an army officer, captain of 
engineers, then he resigned and went 
into mining. He worked like everything 
until he made a lucky find. He was his 
own engineer for a time, but now he’s 
given up active work. He and his wife 
go abroad every summer.” 

«‘ No, it wasn’t worth while to mention 
him to your aunt,’’ said Richard Somer- 
set as Ernest left him. The older man 
gazed abstractedly after the boy, while 
his heart went out in sympathy with Miss 
Theodora. 

Between Miss Theodora and William 
Easton there had once been an engage- 
ment, known only to their most intimate 
friends. John’s classmate and comrade 
in the war, he had never concealed his 
admiration for John’s sister. Jt was just 
after Dorothy’s death, when Ernest de- 
manded all Miss Theodora’s time, that 
Williara Easton was ordered to the west- 
ern frontier. With the reorganization of 


the army he had gone into the Engi- 
neers, and now there was no chance, had 
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he wished, to evade the duty to which 
he was assigned. He might stay at his 
new post four or five years, he said, and 
Theodora must marry him and go too. 
Always imperative, he tried hard enough 
to carry his point. But for Ernest’s claims 
Miss Theodora would have yielded. 

“Ernest will come too, of course,” he 
said, — and failed, obstinately perhaps, to 
see the weight of Miss Theodora’s ob- 
jections. ‘The locality to which he was 
bound was notoriously unhealthy. The 
surroundings would be in other respects 
unfavorable to the little boy, — and what 
chance would he have for an education 
in that remote and half-civilized region? 
Nor would Miss Theodora leave the child 
behind, even had there been any one 
with whom she could leave him. Surely 
she and William could wait. But Will-. 
iam Easton, always impatient, went off 
to his distant post angry that Theodora 
should prefer a little child to him. Both 
were heart-sore at first; but time works 
wonders, and years after this parting, 
when Miss Theodora heard that he had 
married the daughter of a Colorado 
rancher, she hoped, yes, she really hoped, 
that he was happy. 

Ermest did not recognize as William 
Easton, his steamer acquaintance, the 
young officer who stood beside his father 
in the little faded photograph on his 
aunt’s dressing-table. ‘What queer, 
loose-fitting uniforms they had! We’d 
smile if men wore their hair so long as 
that now.” This was all the boy thought, 
as he looked at the picture. But for 
Miss Theodora these two faded figures 
symbolized her heart’s whole history. 

To keep Ernest from thinking much 
about money matters, Miss Theodora had 
discouraged intimacies with her richer 
distant relatives— excepting only the 
Digbys. Thus Ernest, growing up in the 
simple West End neighborhood, had little 
opportunity to make uncomfortable con- 
trasts between his aunt’s way of living 
and that of richer people. Had Ralph 
and Ernest been more congenial, Ernest 
might have been drawn into Ralph’s set, 
made up of the boys of his own age 
with the largest claims on the so-called 
society of Boston. As it had _ been, 
Ralph and his friends formed a little 
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world apart from Ernest and his inter- 
ests. With Ben as full confidant and ad- 
viser, Ernest was naturally well content 
with his own lot. For Ben, with so 
much less than Ernest had of the things 
that money gives, was always happy 
— apparently happy and absorbed in his 
studies. Ernest knew of course that he 
himself must be economical, — his aunt 
had often said so; but sometimes he 
thought that this economy was only one 
of her fancies, — she was so unlike other 
people in many ways.  Es- 
pecially probable did this seem 
when she gave him a liberal 
allowance for Harvard. He 
did not know, until Richard 
Somerset told him, that a bank 
failure a few years before had 
taken five thousand dollars of 
Miss Theodora’s small capital, 
and that a mortgage of almost 
the same amount had been put 
on the house to enable her to 
carry out her plans for Ernest. 
But Ernest’s happy igno- 
- rance was now at anend. If 
his summer in Europe, his year 
in college, had done nothing 
else for him, these things had 
given him a desire fora larger | 
life than he had had. Unless , 
they take form in action, de- 
sires of this kind may end in 
mere discontent to eat into 
the heart of their possessor. 
Rightly directed, they will 
carry him along a path at the 
end of which, even if unsuc- 
cessful, he will at least have 
pleasure in remembering that 
he tried to reach a definite 
goal. Thus Ernest, disturbed 
by the fact that his college 
course was less satisfactory to him than 
he had expected it to be, confronted by 
the knowledge that money, or lack of 
money, plays a large part in every-day 
affairs, overwhelmed by his discovery of 
the meagreness of his aunt’s possessions, 
still hesitated a little as to his own duty. 


XIII. 


Ernest’s final decision was closely in- 
woven with a ride from Cambridge in an 
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open horse-car one warm spring evening. 
Though his mind during this ride was 
constantly going over the subject that 
now lay near his heart, it afterward 
seemed to him as if he could recall every 
step of the way, so curiously sometimes 
does the external world weave itself into 
our mental processes. Long afterward 
he remembered that at first in the dim 
light he had noticed people, young and 
old, children or girls in light dresses sit- 
ting on the piazzas or moving about the 
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wide lawns of the houses near the Square. 
Next he saw the business blocks with 
their shops, in front of which groups of 
young men were lounging. Over-dressed 
girls and other young men promenaded 
the sidewalks in front of the shops, and 
he caught the occasional note of a loud 
laugh or a flippant remark. Farther on, 
rows of unpretentious dwellings ending 
at last in unmistakable tenement houses 
stamped themselves on his mind, with 
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half-tidy women, men in their shirt 
sleeves, and little children crowding the 
doorways. Across the muddy flats and 
the broad river they might see, as he 
saw, the pretty hilly country beyond. 
Were they gossiping and scolding much 
as they would gossip and scold in their 
narrow rooms? Perhaps for the time, 
like Ernest himself, they knew the peace- 
ful influence of the perfect evening. The 
indescribable May softness had, he felt 
sure, more than a little to do with his 
own exultation. His way opened perfectly 
clear before him. The arguments that 
he should use with his aunt stood out 
plainly defined. Go on longer as he 
had been doing!—he shivered at the 
thought. 

Finding Miss Theodora alone in the 
twilight, he realized as never before the 
pathos of her lonely life. In saying 
what he was going to say he knew that 
he must shatter one of her cherished 
idols. 

“In time of course she’ll know that I 
have been right,” he said to himself. 
Yet it required more than a little courage 
to speak, to argue with her against things 
that he knew she held so dear. 

Though he hardly knew how it came 
about, the discussion ended, to Ernest’s 
own surprise, with the advantage on his 
side. His skilful fashion of handling sta- 
tistics told strongly in his favor, perhaps ; 
for he proved to his aunt’s satisfaction 
that it would be many, many years before 
he could probably support himself on a 
lawyer’s income. He had figures and 


facts to show what he was certain to earn 
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as soon as he began to practise engineer- 
ing. 

‘‘ But Ernest,’’ said Miss Theodora, 
‘if you do not want to be a lawyer after 
you are graduated, there are many other 
things you might do without sacrificing 
your position in life.’’ 

“ What else can I find to do?” he in- 
sisted, “‘ that would be as interesting and 
pay as well?” 

“ Well, I think that you could get into 
the treasurer’s office of the Nashawapag 
Mills. Richard Somerset has great in- 
fluence there.” 

“Now, Aunt Teddy, you wouldn’t 
want me to be a book-keeper the rest of 
my life, —for that is all I’d be ; and as for 
salary, unless I stayed there thirty or 
forty years, until those at the top died, I 
suppose that I could make a little more 
than a bare living, but it wouldn’t be 
much more.”’ 

Then Miss Theodora, who could think 
of very few occupations outside of the 
learned professions in which a young 
man of good family might properly en- 
gage, at last surrendered to Ernest’s ar- 
guments. 

“We have so very little money,” said 
Ernest, after he had let her know that 
Richard Somerset had told him how 
slight their resources were, “‘ we are so 
poor, that in a few years I know that I 
would have to beg or borrow, and I’m 
sure you would not wish me to do one: 
any more than the other.”’ 

“ No, indeed,’’ exclaimed his aunt. 

“You see,” he went on, “ I am acquir- 
ing very extravagant tastes at Cambridge. 
There’s no place like it for making you 
want money, if you once begin to con- 
trast yourself with fellows who have 
plenty.” 

“But I thought you were indepen- 
dent,”’ sighed poor Miss Theodora. 

** Oh, I should be if I were really inter- 
ested in my work,” replied Ernest ; “ but 
you see I can’t throw myself into my 
studies as I ought to.” 

It is to be feared that Ernest was worse 
than a little artful in thus painting himself 
as black as he could. He did not tell 
his aunt what really was the truth, that it 
was harder for him to give up Harvard 
now than it would have been six months 
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before. He had begun to have his own 
group of special friends; he had begun 
to enjoy many phases ‘in college life. 
Despite certain distasteful studies, he 
might have gone through college without 
special discredit. He might have taken 
his degree, as many of his class-mates 
would, with considerable culture and very 
little practical knowledge clinging to him. 
He trembled when he saw that he could 
take so kindly to dawdling ways. But his 
Puritan conscience interposed. When he 
knew how really poor they were, his love 
for his aunt and his pride 
all imparted to him a firm- 
ness at which he himself 
marvelled. 

Miss Theodora gave in, 
partly because she herself 
had begun to see that she 
might wrong Ernest by in- 
sisting on his carrying out 
her ideas. His poor rank 
in the classics showed a 
mind unlike that of his 
father or his grandfather. 
When she saw his brow 
darken at mention of the 
work he must do to get off 
his condition in Greek, she 
remembered how cheerful 
he had once been whistling 
over his work in his _ base- 
ment room. She looked 
to see him again engaged in 
congenial work or studies. 
Therefore, without vigorous 
defence, the castle in Spain 
which she had founded on 
Ernest’s professional career 
fell under Ernest’s direct 
assault. But she was disappointed, and 
although she did not go out of her way 
to look for sympathy, she accepted all 
that Miss Chatterwits and Diantha of- 
fered her. The former really believed 
that Harvard was the: only institution in 
the United States in which a young man 
could get the higher education. 

““T don’t know,” she said, “as 1 ever 
heard of a great man — that is a scholar, 
for I don’t forget some of the Presidents 
— that hadn’t graduated at Harvard. 
Not but what a man might be great, I 
suppose, that wasn’t what you would call 
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a scholar; but I did think that Ernest 
would follow right after his grandfather, 
not to speak of his father. And all the 
books you’ve saved for him, too, Miss 
Theodora !— it does seem too bad.” 

“Oh, I still expect Ernest to be a great 
man,” said Miss Theodora, a trifle dubi- 
ously. “I am sure that he has shown 
considerable talent already for inventing 
things.”’ 

“ Ye-es,’’ was Miss Chatterwits’ doubt- 
ful response. ‘“ Ye-es, — but it seems as 
if most of the things has been invented 
that’s at all likely to give a 
man a great reputation, — 
the telegraphs and steam- 
boats and steam engines, not 
to mention sewing machines, 
which I must say has made 
a great difference in my 
work.”’ 

well, sometimes men 
benefit the world by invent- 
ing some little thing or mak- 
ing an improvement — well, 
in steam engines or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

dare say,—TI haven't 
any doubt but Ernest’ll be 
smarter than any boy in the 
school where he’s going. 
But it always did seem to 
me that studies of that kind 
were well enough for Ben 
Bruce — and such; but Er- 
nest,— he seems to belong 
out at Harvard.” 

This was unkind — for 
Miss Chatterwits really liked 
Ben Bruce very much. But 
lately she had had one or 
two rather wordy encounters with Mrs. 
Bruce when they had met by chance at a 
neighbor’s house. The little dressmaker 
was fond of “drawing the line,” as she 
said, and relegating people, in conversa- 
tion at least, to their proper places. Mrs. 
Bruce had similar proclivities; but with 
less accurate data on which to base her 
classification of her neighbors, she some- 
times made mistakes on which Miss Chat- 
terwits was bound to frown. 

“Tf I went about sewing from house 
to house,” said Mrs. Bruce, “ I suppose 
I might know more about people than I 
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do; but being in private life, it isn’t to 
be supposed I know much but what has 
been handed down to me in my own 
family.” 

“Well, if you went about sewing from 
house to house,’’ said Miss Chatterwits, 
“you'd be more use to your family than 
you are now.” With which last word, 
Miss Chatterwits had flounced away, and 
for a time spoke somewhat depreciat- 
ingly of the Bruces, although in her 
heart she envied them their Revolution- 
ary ancestor. 

Miss Theodora had no petty pride. 
She liked Ben; she knew that he was a 
good friend for Ernest; and the one 
thing that reconciled her to the change 
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in Ernest’s career was the fact that for a 
year at least he would be able to have 
much help and advice from Ben. After 
the latter should get his scientific de- 
gree, he would probably leave Boston ; 
but for the present she knew that his 
friendship would mean much to Ernest. 
XIV. 

Ernest spent six weeks of the summer 
after his decision about college at a quiet 
seashore village with Ben. Ben tutored 
Ernest in various branches in which he 
was deficient, and proved an even better 
friend to him than Miss Theodora had 
hoped. Sometimes as they sat in a little 
cove at the edge of the water, letting 
their books fall from their hands, gazing 
at the crescent-shaped Plymouth shore, 
they would talk of many things outside 


of their work. Ben was an enthusiast 
about the early history of New England. 
He loved to theorize over the country’s 
possibilities, and to trace its present 
greatness from the principles planted by 
the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
colonists. Once as they sat there talk- 
ing, Ernest exclaimed, “ Those men were 
workers, Ben! Sometimes I think that 
we are all wrong to-day,— we attach so 
much importance to books. Now I be- 
lieve that I should have been much better 
off now and happier if I could have gone 
at once to work two or three years ago in- 
stead of undertaking — ”’ 

But Ben interrupted him. “Oh, no! 
you are wrong. You do not realize your 
privileges. Perhaps you will be surprised 
to hear that I envied you your chance of 
going to Harvard. It would have been 
my choice to go there if I could. But 
the Institute was more practical, and I 
dare say was the best for me. Only — 
don’t make too little account of your ad- 
vantages, Ernest.” 

What Ben said was true enough. His 
own mind was essentially that of the 
scholar. He could have gone on forever 
acquiring knowledge. He had no desire 
to put it at once to the practical use 
to which necessity compelled him. Yet, 
understanding Ernest’s temperament, he 
had not discouraged him from leaving 
college, and he stood ready to help him 
to the utmost in his scientific work. 

Many a time, however, with no envious 
mind, he had wished that it had been his 
to change places with Ernest. What de- 
lightful hours, he thought, he could have 
passed within the gray walls of the col- 
lege library! He would have been no 
more inclined than Ernest, perhaps, to 
follow Miss Theodora’s plans for a law- 
yer’s career. No, he would have aimed 
rather to be a Harvard professor. Had 
fortune favored him, he would have spent 
a long time in post-graduate study, not 
only at Cambridge, but at some foreign 
university. ‘* What folly!” he would then 
suddenly cry; “life is practical.’”’ But 
while doing the duty that lay nearest, he 
knew well enough that Harvard would 
have meant infinitely more to him than 
his chosen course. During two years 
only of Ernest’s Technolgy course were 
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he and Ben together. When the latter 
was graduated he went west at once to 
begin his contest for the honors and the 
wealth which were to work that wonder- 
ful change in the affairs of his family. 
But Ernest had started well, and even 
without his friend’s guidance he kept on 
in the path he had marked out. To 
give an account of the four years of his 
work would be to tell a rather monoto- 
nous story. Not because he allowed his 
life to be a mere routine. Far from this. 
While he worked energetically during the 
winter, he managed to find time for rec- 
reation. Society, so called, did not in- 
terest him. But he had a group of 
friends, of fixed purpose, like his own, 
who were still sufficiently boyish to enjoy 
life. With them he took long walks in 
search of geological specimens, inviting 
them home on winter evenings to share 
Miss Theodora’s simple tea. From some 
of these western friends of Ernest’s, with 
a point of view so unlike hers, Miss 
Theodora gained an entirely different 
outlook on life. Ernest had impressed 
on her the fact that the West was to be 
his home, at least until he had made a 
lot of money. She began therefore to 
take an interest not only in these west- 
erners with their broad pronunciation, 
but in the western country itself. She 
re-read “The Oregon Trail;’’ she read 
one or two other books of western travel. 
She studied the topography of Colorado 
and Nevada in her old atlas, and she 
always noted in the newspapers chance 
scraps of information about that distant 
region. 

Nahant knew Ernest no more in sum- 
mer. His long vacation was always spent 
elsewhere in practical field work. He 
almost dropped out of the lives of those 
who had known him so well as a little boy. 
At the same time, he had enough social 
diversion. In the new set of which he 
now formed one, there was always more 
or less going on. The sisters of some of 
his friends invited him to their dances. 
He seemed so heartily to enjoy his new 
popularity that Kate realized, with a 
certain pain, that he was drawing away 
from her; that he was departing far 
from that pleasant old West End life. 
‘There was an irony of fate in remember- 


ing that by using her influence in the 
direction of the new work which Ernest 
had undertaken, she had helped to send 
him farther away. 


XV. 


When the die was finally cast, Miss 
Theodora wisely kept to herself her dis- 
appointment at Ernest’s change of plan. 
Her life thus far had accustomed her to 
disappointments. What a pang she had 
felt, for example, some years after leaving 
it, when she heard that the old family 
house on the hill had become a boarding 
house! How disturbed she had been, 
walking up Beacon Street one day, to see 
workmen tearing down one of the most 
dignified of the old purple-windowed 
houses, once the home of intimate friends 
of hers, to make way for an uglier if more 
ornate structure! What an intrusion she 
felt the car tracks to be which run through 
Charles Street across Beacon Street, con- 
necting the South and the West Ends of 
the city! Miss Theodora’s Boston was 
not so large but that it could be traversed 


by any healthy person on foot; and she’ 


agreed with Miss Chatterwits when she 
exclaimed, “ What in the world has the 
West End to do with Roxbury Neck?” 
Real trials like Ernest’s change of plan 
Miss Theodora was able to bear with sur- 
prising equanimity. She had not even 
quailed when she made that discovery 
hardest of all even for a sensible woman, 
that she was growing old. ‘The first rude 
shock had come one day in a horse-car 
when she heard an over-dressed young 
mother say to her little son in a loud 
whisper, “ Give the old lady a seat.” 
Before this Miss Theodora had certainly 
not thought of herself as old ; but looking 
in the glass on her return home, she saw 
that youth had vanished from her face. 
For though the over-dressed young 
mother might have said “ oldish’’ more 
truly than “old,’’ yet Miss Theodora 
realized that the change had come. 
What it was she could scarcely define, 
save that there were now long lines on 
her cheek where once there had been 
curves, that her eyes were perhaps less 
bright, that gray hairs had begun to ap- 
pear, and that certainly she had less color 
than formerly. All these changes had 
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not come in a day, and yet in a day, in 
an hour, Miss Theodora realized them. 
As she looked in the mirror and saw that 
her gray hairs were still few enough to 
count, she glanced below the glass to the 
little faded photograph on the table: 
John had passed into the land of per- 
petual youth, and William, that other, 
had he grown old and bald? ‘Thus she 
wondered as she gazed at the longish, 
thick hair at which Ernest had sometimes 
laughed. But she seldom let her mind 
wander in this direction, and she turned 
it now toward the friends of her girlhood, 
of whom some occasionally flitted across 
her vision. ‘The most of those who had 
been her contemporaries the winter she 
came out were now married. Of these 
she could not recall one who had not 
“‘ married well,’’ as the phrase is. Were 
they growing old more gracefully than 
she? Would she change places with one 
of those portly matrons, absorbed now in 
family or social interests? ‘The sphere of 
the unmarried few was unattractive to 
her. The causes, whether literary or 
philanthropic, into which the majority 
threw themselves had certainly no charm 
for her. She could not have worked for 
the Indians after the manner of her 
cousin Sarah Somerset. To her the 
Indian race seemed too cruel for the 
enthusiasm lavished on it by a certain 
group of Boston women. When her 
father had verged toward Transcendental- 
ism she had lagged behind, and more 
modern “isms’’ were even farther out of 
her reach. She listened dubiously to 
rhapsodies by one of her cousins on the 
immense spiritual value of the Vedas. 
Woman Suffrage! well, she had only one 
friend who waxed eloquent over this, and 
Miss Theodora, although on the whole 
liberal-mindéd, was repelled from a study 
of the question by the peculiarities of 
dress and manner affected by some of its 
devotees. Even Culture itself, with a 
capital letter, and all that this implies, 
could never have been a fad of hers. 
The books people talked about now were 
so different from those that she had been 
accustomed to; she knew nothing about 
modern French literature, and her friends 
cared nothing for Miss Ferrier or Crabbe. 
After all Miss Theodora would not have 
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changed places with one of these friends 
of her youth, married or unmarried, with 
their tablets covered with social engage- 
ments, or note-books crammed with ap- 
pointments for meetings or lectures. She 
found her own life sufficiently full. 

That she was growing old brought her 
little worry, coming as it did at the same 
time with the change in Ernest’s plans. 
Although she would have been very slow 
to admit it, Kate’s thorough approval of 
Ernest’s new career modified Miss Theo- 
dora’s own view of it. Unconsciously she 
had begun to dream of a united fortune 
for Kate and Ernest; for in her eyes the 
two were perfectly adapted to each other. 

“There’s a prospect of your amount- 
ing to something now,’’ she heard Kate 
say to Ernest one day. ‘“ You haven't 
been at all like yourself this winter, and 
I just believe that college would have 
ruined you,” she continued frankly. 

It was Kate who pointed out to Miss 
Theodora the perils that surrounded a 
young man who was not very much inter- 
ested in his work at Cambridge. 

“Well, of course you ought to know, 
for you have a brother in college.”’ 

“‘ Oh, dear me, Ernest and Ralph aren’t 
a bit alike. Ernest would always be dif- 
ferent from Ralph, I should hope.” For 
Kate and Ralph since their childhood had 
gone on very different paths. 

“ No, I’m not afraid of Ernest’s grow- 
ing like Ralph ; but I know that Ernest is 
more easily influenced than you think, 
and it’s a good thing that he’s going to 
have studies that will interest him.’’ All 
of which seemed to Miss Theodora to 
augur well for the plans which she had 
formed for these two young people. 

To Ernest, Kate spoke even more 
frankly than to his aunt. ‘1 knew that 
you'd do it,” she said, “ and I feel almost 
sure that you'll make a great man, and 
really you will be able to help your aunt 
much sooner than if you began to 
study law. As soon as possible, I want 
Cousin Theodora to have lots of money. 
She won’t accept anything from me, and 
you have no idea how many things there 
are that she needs money for.” 

So Ernest, encouraged by the good 
opinion of the young woman he cared 
most for, made less than he might have of 
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the older woman’s disappointment. He 
made less of it, perhaps, because with 
the confidence of youth he believed the 
time near when she would admit that 
he had done the very best thing for 
them both. 


XVI. 


Mrs. Ketchum pressed her face close 
to the window pane, to watch Miss 
Theodora enter her door. 

“It seems to me Miss Theodora ain’t 
quite as firm on her feet as she used to 
be. Don’t you think she stoops some?” 
she said to her husband. 

“ Miss Theodora’s getting along,” was 
the answer. “She's not as young as she 
was.” 

“She isn’t much older than Mrs. 
Stuart Digby, but she’s had a sight more 
care. Well, speaking of angels, there she 
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is now,’’—and the good woman’s voice 
trembled with excitement as Mrs. Digby’s 
victoria drew up before Miss Theodora’s 
door. 

From time to time Mrs. Digby’s horses 
scornfully pawed the pavement in front 
of Miss Theodora’s house, while the 
owner waited for her cousin to get ready 
for the drive. Miss Theodora rever 
greatly enjoyed these drives, for a cer- 
tain condescension in Mrs. Digby’s man- 
ner always disturbed her. She knew, 
too, that she was seldom invited unless 
the latter had some object of her own 
to serve. On the present occasion they 
were hardly seated in the carriage before 
the special purpose of this drive was 
revealed. 


“Kate is a great trial to me, Theo- 
dora. Would you believe, I can’t get 
her to take the least interest in society? 
Why, I couldn’t make her go to the 
cotillions this winter. With her bright 
manner she would be very popular; and 
it’s too provoking to think, after all the 
advantages she’s had. She fairly throws 
herself away on old ladies and colored 
children ;— and I do wish that you'd 
help me.”’ 

Miss Theodora trembled as if guilty 
herself of some misdeed. “ What can 
I do?” she asked faintly, knowing well 
enough that it was she who had inter- 
ested Kate in the Old Ladies’ Home and 
the colored children. 

Mrs. Digby seemed to read her thoughts. 
“Of course I don’t want her to give up 
her reading to the old ladies altogether. 
But I do wish you could make her real- 
ize her obligations to society. I can’t 
myself. Why, she refuses all invita- 
tions, and hardly ever goes even to her 
sewing-circle. ‘The next thing, she'll be 
taking vows at St. Margaret’s or doing 
something equally absurd.’ 

Miss Theodora, though aware of the 
hopelessness of so doing, promised to 
use her influence with Kate. 

Mrs. Digby herself was born for so- 
ciety, and it was a trial even greater than 
she had represented to Miss Theodora, 
that her daughter should be so indifferent 
to the great world. 

“Kate has style,’”’ she said to her 
cousin, “and manner, and if she only 
would exert herself to please my friends 
to the extent that she exerts herself to 
please nobodys, I should have little to 
complain of. Poor Stuart’s death was 
very unfortunate, happening just the 
winter Kate was ready to come out. It 
put an end, of course, to all the plans | 
had made for her among the younger 
set. She didn’t mind missing balls and 
parties herself, for she never cared for 
that kind of thing; but I do think, now 
that she is out of mourning, that she 
might take a little interest in society, 
and at least accept some of the dinner 
invitations she has.” 

“ But she does go out a good deal, 
doesn't she?” began Miss Theodora, 
remembering some of Kate’s humorous 
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accounts of amusing episodes connected 
with various little dinner parties she had 
attended. 

“Oh, yes, I often insist on her going 
with me, and once in a while there is 


some invitation she really wishes to 
“ ERNEST WAS 
accept. But it is the duty of a girl of 
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Theodora, “but I doubt if I can influ- 
ence her to any great extent.’’ 
“Indeed, you can,’’ responded Mrs. 
Digby. “You know how I feel, I am 
sure. I don’t want Kate to be an old 
maid, — and she’s older now than I was 


NOT ALONE,” 


when I married. ‘Thus far she has not 


her age to be seen more in society; and 
I do wish that she could be made to 
understand that she owes something to 
her position and to her family.” 

“ Well, I will speak to her,” said Miss 


had the slightest interest in any young 
man, although she has plenty of admirers. 
Perhaps I ought to be thankful for this, 
for it would be just in line with her 
general perversity for her to fall in love 
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with some thoroughly unsuitable per- 
son.” 

Possibly Miss Theodora, with Ernest 
ever in mind, was unusually sensitive in 
detecting undue emphasis in Mrs. Digby’s 
pronunciation of “ any’’ when she said 
that Kate had not the “ slightest interest 
in any young man.”’ Or perhaps Mrs. 
Digby, too, had Ernest in mind when she 
made this sweeping statement. 

Two people could hardly be more un- 
like than Kate and her mother. Mrs. 
Digby was of dark complexion, of com- 
manding figure, though not over tall, and 
she lived for society. Kate was blond, 
with a half-timid, though straightforward 
air, and she was as anxious to keep far 
from the whirl of things as her mother 
was to be active in her little set. Mrs. 
Digby had worn heavy mourning for her 
husband the exact length of time de- 
manded by strict propriety. But just as 
soon as she could, she had laid aside her 
veil and indeed crape in every, form, and 
gave outer shape to her grief by clothing 
herself in becoming black relieved by 
abundant trimmings of dull jet. 

“1 could wish Mrs. Digby no worse 
punishment,” said one of her intimate 
enemies, “ than to be condemned to at- 
tend a round of dinners in a high-necked 
dress." From which it might truly be 
inferred that Mrs. Digby herself was 
thought to have no mean opinion of Mrs. 
Digby arrayed in conventional dinner 
attire. Yet her most becoming decolleté 
gown Mrs. Digby could have given up al- 
most more readily than the dinners which 
she had to sacrifice in her year of mourn- 
ing. She had been fond of her hushand, 
no one could deny that. But, after all, 
she missed him less than the outside 
world thought she missed him. He and 
she had led decidedly separate lives for 
many years before his death, and indeed 
in the early years the stress of feeling had 
been more on his side than on hers, She 
was not long, therefore, in returning to a 
round of gayety, somewhat subdued, to 
be sure, but still “ something to take me 
away from myself and my grief,’’ she 
occasionally said half-apologetically to 
those who, like Miss Theodora, she knew 
must be surprised at her return to the 
world. On this particular occasion, after 


making her request for Miss Theodora’s 
influence with Kate, she continued : 

“If it were not for Ralph I do not 
know what I should do. He goes every- 
where with me, and is perfectly devoted 
to society. Now in his case I almost 
hope he won’t marry. I should hate to 
give him up to any one else. But he is 
so fastidious that I know it will be some 
time before he settles upon any one, — 
although I must say that he is a great 
favorite.” 

This was the early autumn after Ralph's 
graduation. He had gone through Har- 
vard very creditably, and had even had 
honorable mention in history and modern 
languages. Mrs. Digby, however, with 
all her pride in her son, felt that the 
large income which he drew went for 
other than legitimate college expenses. 
As a woman of the world she said that 
Ralph could not be so very unlike the 
men who were his associates, and she 
knew that certain rumors about them and 
their doings could not be wholly false. 
Nevertheless, she seldom ‘reproved her 
son, and she even took pride in his self- 
possessed and ultra worldly manner. 
Surely that kind of thing was infinitely 
better form than Kate’s self-conscious- 
ness and Puritanical frankness. 

Mrs. Digby graced a victoria even more 
truly than she graced a decolle#é gown. 
Indeed, to the many who, never having 
had the good fortune to see her in a 
drawing-room, knew her only by name 
and sight as she rolled through the 
streets, she and the victoria seemed in- 
separable, a kind of modernized centaur. 
It was impossible for such people to 
think of her in any other attitude than 
that of haughty semi-erectness on the 
ample cushions of her carriage. 

On this particular day, as Mrs. Digby 
drove down Beacon Street and thence by 
the river over the Milldam, she met 
many friends and bowed to them. 

“Who in the world has Mrs. Digby 
got with her to-day?”’ some of them 
would ask their companions, in the easy 
colloquialism of every-day life. 

haven't the faintest idea, but she’s 
a rather out-of-date-looking old person,” 
was the usual reply, although occasion- 
ally some one would identify Miss Theo- 
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dora, usually adding: “I knew her when 
she was a girl, but she’s certainly very 
much changed. Well, that’s what comes 
of living out of the world.” 

These drives with Mrs. Digby always 
made Miss Theodora feel her own lopeli- 
ness. In thiscity — this Boston —which 
had always been her own home and 
the home of her family, she had few 
friends. She could hardly have known 
fewer people if living in a foreign city. 
It was therefore with a start of relief that 
she heard Mrs. Digby exclaim : 

“ Why, there’s Ernest, isn’t it? ” 

Miss Theodora glanced ahead. Near- 
sighted though she was, she had no trou- 
ble in recognizing her nephew’s broad 
shoulders and swinging gait. But the 
young man was not alone. He was walk- 
ing rather slowly and bending toward a 
girl in a close-fitting tailor-made suit. It 
was the end of October, too early for 
furs, yet the girl was anticipating the 
winter fashions. One end of a long 
fuzzy boa flaunted itself over her shoul- 
der, stirred, like the heavy ostrich plumes 
in her hat, by the afternoon breeze. 
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“Tt isn’t Kate, is it?’’ said Miss Theo- 
dora dubiously as the carriage drew near 
the pair. 

“No, indeed, not Kate,’’ quickly an- 
swered Mrs. Digby. 

‘“‘T wonder who it can be,” continued 
Miss Theodora, for she could not help 
observing Ernest’s tender air toward the 
girl. 

“ Oh, I’m sure I can’t say, Theodora. 
It’s certainly no one I know; but Kate 
—or perhaps it was Ralph — has been 
saying something about a flirtation of 
Ernest’s with some girl he met some- 
where last year.” ‘Then seeing that Miss 
Theodora looked downcast: “Qh, it 
isn’t likely it’s anything serious, Theo- 
dora ; it’s only what you must expect at 
his age ; and of course his interests are 
all so different now from what you had 
expected that it isn’t surprising to find 
him flirting or falling in love with girls 
whom you and I know nothing about.” 

By this time the carriage had passed 
the two young people, and Ernest was so 
absorbed in his companion that he did 
not even see it rolling by. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE EARTH’S RETROSPECT, 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


OW like a tired child outworn with play 
H The brown old earth to-day 
Lies deep in tranquil sleep, — 


Yet in its slumber seems 


To smile, as if it lived again the prime 


Of its lost summer-time, 


Or, like Endymion on Latmos’ steep, 
To hold in breathless dreams 
A life forever fair, forever young ! 


And like the dream-born babblings of the young, 
The stream with murmurous tongue 


Recites its lost delights, 


Till, thrilling with its theme, 
June’s laughing tide, returning, flows once more 


Along the lonely shore, 


Gemmed with the lustrous stars of summer nights, 
And wrapped within its dream, 
Heeds not the voice of the imperious sea ! 
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AMERICAN EMIGRATION TO THE CANADIAN 
NORTHWEST. 


By S. A. 


O other migratory move- 
ment in the his- 
tory of the world 
is at all compa- 
rable to that 
mighty tide of 
immigration 
which, since 1880, has added an annual 
average of more than five hundred thou- 
sand aliens to the population of the 
United States, and which, since the foun- 
dation of the government, has brought to 
our shores a total of nearly nineteen mill- 
ion souls. Not only have the arrivals 
during recent years been enormous in the 
aggregate, but the rate has steadily in- 
creased from one decade to another, until 
it has become a serious question whether 
the immigration is to be assimilated by 
the nation, or the nation is to be alienized 
by the immigration.* 

Coincident with and largely conse- 
quent upon this great increase in the 
volume of immigration, there has been a 
rapid exhaustion of the public domain, 
until the time is now close at hand 
when all the lands suitable for settle- 
ment and cultivation will have passed 
from public to private ownership. 

Still more portentous than’the increase 
in volume has been the change in.-the 
character of the immigration, a much 
larger percentage than formerly belong- 
ing to the ignorant, pauper and criminal 
classes. 


*The arrivals of immigrants since 1860 by decennial 
periods have been as follows: 


Decade Aggregate Annual 
ending with Arrivals. Average. 
1870 2,314,824 231,480 
1880 2,812,191 281,219 
1890 5,246,613 524,061 
Four years 
1891-94 2,000,787 §00,197 


The decrease in the annual average for the past four 
years is entirely due to the sudden falling off of 1mmigra- 
tion in 1894, the arrivals during that year having been but 
314,467, which is less than for any year since 1879. The 
Lame average for the first three years of the present 
decade was 562,107, the arrivals for the respective years 
being as follows: 1891, 560,319; 1892, 623,084; 1893, 
502,917. 
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Thompson. 


Facts of such vital importance to the 
welfare of the nation have naturally 
attracted wide-spread attention, and few 
subjects have been more earnestly dis- 
cussed in recent years than the immigra- 
tion question in all its bearings. Almost 
without exception those who have studied 
the question have recognized the neces- 
sity of legislation which will bring about, 
at least for a time, a general restriction 
of immigration and _ secure for all time 
the total exclusion of the undesirable 
classes of immigrants. While the legis- 
lative results thus far achieved seem 
scarcely commensurate with the urgency 
of the situation, thanks to the extended 
discussion of the topic the general pub- 
lic has been thoroughly informed as to 
the existence and the merits of the immi- 
gration question. 

If, on the other hand, there has been 
any discussion of emigration, or even an 
intimation that there is any emigration to 
discuss, it has escaped the notice of the 
writer. Statements have been made in 
the daily press, indeed, that there have 
been times within the past two years 
when the “ gates of Castle Garden have 
swung outward,” the number of depart- 
ing steerage passengers being greater 
than the number arriving. But no offi- 
cial record is kept either of the numbers 
or the destinations of departing passen- 
gers, to say nothing of their intentions as 
to returning. 

It seems hardly probable that many of 
those who have returned to their old 
homes intend to resume their former 
allegiance to the various governments of 
the Old World, involving the liability to 
military service and the certainty of as- 
suming a share of the heavy burdens im- 
posed by the enormous armaments of 
Europe. If it were possible to investi- 
gate the matter, it would be found that 
all but a very few of these returning 
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Europeans intend to retain their Ameri- 
can citizenship, however prolonged their 
absence. The writer knows of a large 


number of miners in the Lake Superior, 


region, thrown out of employment by 
the business depression, who crossed the 
Atlantic for the avowed reason that it 
would be cheaper to visit friends and 
relatives in the old country for six 
months or a year than to support them- 
selves in idleness here. 


Viewing the matter in the light of all 


obtainable information, I was led irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that the al- 
leged emigration to Europe was either 
non-existent, or at least not proven. It 
was with surprise, therefore, which was 
almost a shock, that I learned on un- 
doubted authority that American citi- 
zens by the thousand are leaving the 
United States for another land, going not 
as sojourners, but to make new homes, 
and taking with them for that purpose 
not only their families, but household 
goods, live stock and farm machinery by 
the trainload. When I found further 
that they were moving neither to the 
East, the West nor the South, but to 
the North; that most of them are tak- 
ing up land under a homestead law which 
involves the exchange of a republic for 
a monarchy, the surrender of citizenship 
in the United States to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, I said to myself, “ Here is, 
indeed, an emigration question, and one 
that is worthy of serious study.” 

Little reflection was needed to make 
it evident that the subject could not be 
satisfactorily studied at long range, so | 
decided to follow these American emimi- 
grants to their Canadian homes in order 
that I might learn from their own lips 
the conditions out of which they have 
come, and see with my own eyes the 
conditions into which they have gone, 
and thus be enabled to reach intelligent 
conclusions concerning the two great 
questions to which all others connected 
with the inquiry are subsidiary. These 
are : 

First. Are the causes underlying this 
movement local and temporary, or wide- 
spread and permanent,—or, in other 
words, is emigration from the United 


States likely to decrease and disappear, 
or to continue and increase in volume? 

Second. If the stream of American 
emigration is to be perennial, is it likely 
to continue to flow in the same direc- 
tion ; that is to say, is there an area of 
unoccupied land in the Canadian North- 
west sufficient to accommodate a great 
volume of immigration, wherein the soil, 
climate and other conditions are such as 
to provide support and promise prosperity 
for a large population ? 

Accordingly a number of weeks were 
devoted to a journey through Manitoba, 
Assiniboia, Alberta and a portion of 
British Columbia, during which, in ad- 
dition to the necessary travel by rail, 
many hundreds of miles were traversed 
by wagon in order to meet and _ talk 
with the settlers, some of whom live 
fifty miles or more from the nearest 
station. The facts and conclusions of 
this article are presented, therefore, as a 
result of this personal investigation, sup- 
plemented by correspondence and a study 
of the records and reports of the various 
departments of the Dominion govern- 
ment. 

It is of interest to note in passing that 
the present emigration from the United 
States to Canada, while the underlying 
causes make it by far the most impor- 
tant, is not by any means the first move- 
ment of the kind which has taken place. 
Soon after the finaland formal acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the United 
States by the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris, in 1783, those who had remained 
faithful to the British cause began to 
move in large numbers across the newly 
established boundary line info Canada 
and Nova Scotia. These earliest of 
emigrants from the United States were 
of course regarded by their neighbors as 
traitors to the American cause, and were 
led to seek new homes no less by the 
wish to escape from the unpleasant situa- 
tion in which they found themselves on 
that account, than by the desire to live 
under British rule. This movement con- 
tinued for several years, and while it is 
not possible to arrive at any exact fig- 
ures, it is probable that the total number 
of those who left the young Republic was 
not less than 40,000. These United 
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Empire Loyalists, as they were called, 
were well treated by the British govern- 
ment, and large grants of land were 
made to them in various parts of the 
country. Some ten thousand of them 


settled along the banks of the St. Law- - 


rence and the shores of Lake Ontario 
on lands so allotted. 

There seems to have been a gradual 
interchange of population-—a_ sort of 
human endosmosis and exosmosis — con- 
stantly going on between Canada and the 
United States, the census reports show- 
ing that there is not a state or territory 
in the Union without citizens of Cana- 
dian birth, nor a single electoral district 
from Halifax to vancouver without resi- 
dents American-born. The movement 
from the lesser to the larger population 
seems to have been much greater than 
that in the opposite direction, the census 
of 1890 showing no less than 980,938 
persons in the United States who were 
born in Canada and Newfoundland, while 
the Canadian census, taken in 1891, re- 
ports 80,915 American-born residents of 
the Dominion, besides a much larger 
number of American descent. Of the 
latter class, 111,627 had American-born 
fathers, and 111,165 had American-born 
mothers ; but the published reports do not 
show what proportion of these were the 
children of parents both of whom were 
born in the United States. The following 
table, compiled from the Canadian census 
reports, shows the number of persons of 
American birth and the number of chil- 
dren of American-born parents residing 
in the various provinces and provisional 
districts of the Dominion in 1891: 


Father Mother 
Provisional Districts. born. American- American- 
Nova Scotia, 3,238 35775 3,628 
New Brunswick, 4,278 6,363 6,542 
Prince Edw’d Island, 582 517 387 
(Quebec, 18,524 1+17,187 18,187 
Ontario, 42,702 75,070 72,858 

Manitoba, 3,063 2,286 2,75 

Assiniboia, 600 545 54 
Saskatchewan, 110 149 119 
Alberta, 1,251 goo go2 
British Columbia, 6,567 4,835 5+239 
Totals, 80,915 111,627 111,165 


The particular movement of popula- 
tion under consideration, that is to say, 
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American emigration to the Canadian 
Northwest as distinguished from _ the 
older portions of the Dominion, began 
in the earlier years of the last decade, 
nearly coincident, oddly enough, with 
the sudden increase in’ immigration 
which has been noted above. Only the 
most fragmentary indications exist, how- 
ever, as to its volume during these earlier 
years, such for instance as the fact that 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight settlers from the United States 
made use of the privileges of the Im- 
migration Hall in Winnipeg in 188s. 
As the only available records are for the 
period since the last Canadian census was 
taken (which was on April 5, 1891), and 
the results of previous emigration, what- 
ever they may be, are included in the 
census statistics, attention will necessarily 
be confined to that portion of the move- 
ment which has taken place since that 
date. Even in 1891 no official record 
was kept, but the Commissioner of Do- 
minion Lands estimates the number of 
American settlers during that year at four 
hundred, which would represent some 
twelve hundred souls. In 1892 no less 
than five hundred and thirteen homestead 
entries were made by settlers from the 
United States, representing fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two persons. During the 
same year the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Company sold five hundred and forty- 
eight quarter-sections or eighty-seven 
thousand six hundred and eighty acres of 
land to four hundred and fifty separate 
American purchasers coming from twelve 
different states. It is impossible to deter- 
mine what increase of population is indi- 
cated by these latter figures, as some pur- 
chases were made by homesteaders who 
desired additional land, and some by per- 
sons who bought as an investment without 
intention of settlement. In the following 
year the number of American settlers in- 
creased to such an extent that more de- 
tailed records were begun and have since 
been kept, as appears from the following 
table, which shows the number of home- 
stead entries made by settlers from the 
United States during the calendar years 
1893 and 1894, the states from which 
they came and the number of. souls in 


-their families : 
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Maine, 3 6 3 9 
New Hampshire, 5 10 6 32 
Vermont, 6 15 — — 
Massachusetts, 9 45 23 2 
Connecticut, 3 3 2 4 
Rhode Island, I 5 4 10 
New York, 24 57 25 77 
New Jersey, 7 19 6 18 
Pennsylvania, — 10 27 
Michigan, 93 296 61 175 
Ohio, 4 18 7 17 
Indiana, 2 4 I I 
Kentucky, I I 
Illinois, 10 22 12 44 
Iowa, 4 9 13 36 
Wisconsin, 2 101 18 2 
Minnesota, 87 266 209 650 
Missouri, 6 6 — — 
Arkansas, I I — — 
Dakotas (both), 120 340 121 378 
Nebraska, 139 423 78 260 
Kansas, 12 37 43 146 
Montana, 20 52 18 51 
Wyoming, 3 9 I 5 
Colorado, 8 22 -— 3 
Idaho, 27 83 22 55 
Utah, 50 137 15 56 
Nevada, I I — 
Washington, 105 254 105 294 
Oregon, 30 g2 22 46 
California, 7 22 14 32 
Texas, 2 5 I I 
Florida, — — I 4 
Unknown, — — 5 22 

Totals, 818 2,360 850 2,588 


For the four years named the total 
number of emigrants is seven thousand 
seven hundred, which takes no account of 
those who have settled in towns or vil- 
lages or who have bought lands instead 
of taking homesteads. While thé aggre- 
gate is almost absurdly small as compared 
with the immigration, the essential facts 
are that emigration has begun and is 
steadily increasing in volume. 

One part of the first question has al- 
ready been answered by the table given 
above, for the causes of a stream of emi- 
gration which has its sources in thirty- 
four of the states of the Union cannot 
be called local, although emigrants from 
Washington and Nebraska, for instance, 
may be influenced by causes widely dif- 
ferent. Before the second part of the 


question can be answered, however, and 
conclusions drawn as to the probable 
continuance of American emigration, it 
will be necessary to state the causes which 
produce it. 


Prominent among these are the dis- 
asters and discouragements due to pre- 
vious settlement within the arid and sub- 
humid regionsof the United States. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the Geological 
Survey, 1,200,000 square miles, or two 
fifths of the entire area of the United 
States, excluding Alaska, belong to the 
arid regions, in which successful agricul- 
ture is possible only by irrigation. ‘The 
western limits of the arid region are 
sharply defined, and an appalling amount 
of loss and suffering would have been 
prevented if the eastern boundary had 
been equally definite. The line indicat- 
ing the eastern limit of the arid region 
is generally drawn on the one hundredth 
meridian, with an easterly trend in south- 
ern Texas approximately parallel to the 
course of the Rio Grande, and a north- 
westerly direction in North Dakota 
roughly following the course of the Mis- 
souri Coteau and reaching the _inter- 
national boundary at the intersection of 
the one hundred and second meridian. 
This line is to be considered, however, 
only as a convenient generalization, for 
the change from the arid region, in 
which irrigation is absolutely essential, 
to the humid region, in which the rain- 
fall is ample for agriculture, is made 
by imperceptible gradations through a 
region of variable rainfall to which the 
name “sub-humid”’ has been given. Mr. 
F. H. Newell, of the United States 
Geological Survey, in the admirable re- 
port on Irrigation prepared by him for 
the eleventh census, says of the sub- 
humid belt : 


“The soil of the region, taken as a whole, is as 
rich as that of any part of the United States, and 
in almost every respect, save that of moisture, the 
country is an ideal one as regards agriculture; but 
unfortunately the lack of rain at critical times 
during the summer, together with the occasional 
hot winds so destructive to vegetation, renders 
doubtful the success of farming by ordinary meth- 
ods. The amount of rainfall and the time of 
occurrence vary widely from year to year, decreas- 
ing as a whole for a few years and then increas- 
ing for shorter or longer periods, the duration of 
these oscillations being a matter of uncertainty. 
These non-periodic oscillations of the annual 
rainfall are more noticeable in such a country, 
where in ordinary years there is hardly enough 
to mature the crops, for in the years when 
the amount of precipitation during the summer 
is a little above the average the crop yield 
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may be phenomenally large. On the other 
hand, during years of scanty rainfall the crops 
usually fail, reducing the population to the 
verge of famine.” 


Misled by the marvellous fertility of 
soil made manifest in years of exceptional 
rainfall, the army of the homeless, an 
army whose ranks are always full, has 
again and again puslied the line of settle- 
ment far beyond the line of safety, car- 
rying the attempt to conduct farming 
operations by ordinary methods well into 
the arid region, only to see the hopes of 
prosperity slowly but surely fade through 
weeks of cruel drought, or blasted in a 
single night by the breath of the simoon. 
In February, 1890, Major J. W. Powell 
made the statement before the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that there are parts of Kansas 
which had thus been settled and aban- 
doned no less than three times within the 
preceding twenty years. 

A considerable portion of the emigra- 
tion from Kansas and Nebraska is due to 
this cause, one specially pitiful case hav- 
ing come under my own observation. 
The head of the family is American-born 
and a veteran of the Civil War, having 
been granted an invalid pension for 
wounds received and diseases contracted 
in the service. Moving from Illinois to 
western Nebraska in 1888, the savings 
of twenty years were lost in a six years’ 
struggle with drought. ‘The dreadful 
simoon of May 13, 1894, and a fire which 
followed a few days later completed the 
work of destruction; and on June 11 
the mother and children started on a 
weary journey of fifteen hundred miles 
across the mountains of Wyoming and the 
plains of Montana and Alberta to join 
the husband and father, who had gone 
before to try to put in acrop. He had 
depended on his pension to buy the doors 
and windows for the sod house he was 
building; but the pension had been 
suspended because he had moved out of 
the country, and when I saw them, with 
a northern winter close at hand, they 
were living in a rude shelter made of 
brush and poles and prairie hay. 

It must not be supposed from the prom- 
inence given to this case that a majority 
of the emigrants from Kansas and Ne- 


braska are in such desperate straits, 
Fortunately for themselves most of those 
who came from those states left their old 
homes while they had sufficient means 
remaining to establish themselves com- 
fortably in new.ones. 

Very different were the circumstances 
of those who compose what is called the 
“ Nebraska Colony” at Olds, Alberta. 
There are now between two hundred 
and three hundred Americans in the 
colony, the first trainload having arrived 
April 7, 1893. ‘This train carried ninety- 
seven persons, who brought with them 
one hundred and forty-seven work horses, 
twenty-six cars of household goods and 
farm implements, and $30,000 in cash. 
‘They had bought sixteen thousand acres 
of land from the Calgary and Edmonton 
Railway Company, and entered as home- 
steads for themselves and friends thir- 
teen thousand acres additional. ‘Three 
months after their arrival they received 
sixty more horses, two hundred and 
eighty-five sheep and two hundred cattle, 
which had been detained at the cattle 
quarantine at the boundary. Besides the 
possessions named, all these settlers have 
payments still due them from the sale 
of their farms in Nebraska. ‘They came, 
not from the drought-stricken region, but 
from the fertile eastern portion of the 
state where there is ample rainfall. 

The members of the Nebraska Colony 
did not all move for the same reason, of 
course, but a large number of them emi- 
grated for the second cause which | shall 
mention, viz., the combination of debt 
and declining values. I saw and talked 
with many of them, and found them en- 
ergetic, intelligent, educated men, rep- 
resentatives of the best type of Ameri- 
can farmers, the class which least of all 
the country can afford to lose. During 
years of prosperity they had put mort- 
gages on their farms, some to build a 
larger house to accommodate an increas- 
ing family, some to send a son to college 
or give a generous wedding portion to a 
daughter, some for one reason, some for 
another. If prices had remained the 
same or anywhere near the same, the 
indebtedness would have been paid 
without difficulty; but prices did. not 
remain the same. Interest did not 
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decrease any, and taxes perhaps grew 
greater, as larger school buildings and 
finer court houses were put up; but the 
price of farm products went downward 
year by year, and the debts remained 
unpaid. So, like senstble men, they 
sold their farms, some of which brought 
$40 per acre, and made themselves new 
homes in which no fear of foreclosure 
disturbs their sleep. 

Forest fires, such as those which have 
devastated portions of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, constitute another 
cause of emigration. In some _ cases 
these fires, although they cause great de- 
struction of property and even dreadful 
loss of life, like the one at Hinckley, 
Minn., increase the availability of the 
land for agricultural purposes by clearing 
away the timber. But in other cases, 
where the land is of a peaty nature, 
the very soil itself is burned to ashes, 
and large tracts of formerly fertile coun- 
try are left in a condition about as well 
suited for farming as a section of the 
Desert of Sahara. 

In southern Alberta I found a settle- 
ment containing a population of about 
one thousand, of whom seven hundred 
are Mormons, all of whom came from 
the United States except the children 
who have been born since the colony was 
founded in 1887. ‘They left Utah mainly 
on account of the rigid enforcement of 
the anti-polygamy laws, which they re- 
garded as persecution, although, of course, 
the practice of polygamy is not allowed 
in Canada. The wife of the leading 
man of the settlement is a daughter of 
Brigham Young, and there is one white- 
bearded man who was a member of the 
church at the time the prophet Joseph 
Smith was murdered. All my precon- 
ceived opinions as to the Mormons under- 
went a radical change after my stay 
among them; but as my visit was too 
short to make my opinion authoritative, I 
shall quote instead from Col. L. W. 
Herchmer, Commissioner of the North- 
west.-Mounted Police. As the chief of- 
ficer of that semi-military, semi-civil and 
wholly admirable organization, which is 
charged with the maintenance of peace 
throughout the Canadian Northwest, he 
unquestionably knows whereof he speaks. 


Said he: “ When the Mormons talked of 
coming into Canada, it provoked an op- 
position so bitter that I thought for a 
while the Catholics would re-establish 
their inquisition, and the Protestants 
would organize one. ‘The land agent at 
Lethbridge refused to allow them to enter 
land until ordered by the department to 
do so. But they are industrious, thrifty, 
honest and law-abiding. They make us 
less trouble than any other class of 
settlers we have. I wish we had ten 
thousand more just like them.” 

In October last, while I was in Alberta, 
a party of eighty Norwegians passed 
through, on their way from Minnesota to 
Bella Coola, on the mainland of British 
Columbia, three hundred miles north of 
Victoria. They were the advance guard 
of a colony of three hundred or more 
which is to locate at that point under an 
agreement with the government, one of 
the requirements of which is that each 
family shall have not less than three hun- 
dred dollars in cash. I did not meet 
them, but was informed that many of the 
colonists formerly lived on the coast of 
Norway and were desirous of going where 
the climatic conditions are more like 
those of their native land, and where 
they can combine fishing with farming as 
they did in the old country. 

Almost every one who was interviewed 
had some special reason to give for his 
change of location. Some of these 
reasons grow out of personal likes and 
dislikes, and some, while they rest on a 
broader foundation, can receive but the 
briefest mention, if space is to be left 
for the discussion of two additional 
causes of emigration which are funda- 
mental. Some told of rain and floods in 
western Washington and Oregon ; some, 
of the low price of wheat in central 
Washington and North Dakota, regions 
which they considered not adapted to 
mixed farming; some had raised fine 
crops of fruit, only to see it rot in the 
fields because the great railroad strike 
made it impossible to reach a market ; 
some from the Dakotas complained of 
blizzards; some from Kansas and Ne- 
braska, of cyclones and ceaseless winds ; 
some, of wet lands on the Minnesota 
side of Red River; some, of extortion- 
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ate railroad rates and the growth of trusts 
and monopolies. One man even thought 
that the railroads and money power 
have the people so firmly in their grasp 
that there will never be a change until 
there is a revolution. Some stated that 
the farms in their neighborhoods had 
passed into the possession of foreigners 
— men of different race, language, cus- 
toms and religion — until they had been 
made practically strangers in a strange 
land. ‘There were many more of these 
minor reasons, but those which have 
been given must serve as a sample of all. 

It has probably occurred to the reader 
that the reasons thus far advanced, while 
adequate to warrant a change of locali- 
ties, are not sufficient, unless in the 
case of the Mormons, to explain a step 
so radical as a change to another coun- 
try and a different form of government. 
It is because the two causes of emigra- 
tion which remain to be mentioned do 
constitute a sufficient explanation that 
they were referred to above as funda- 
mental. 

The first and lesser cause may be 
called the exhaustion of land rights. 
In former days a citizen of the United 
States, or an immigrant who had declared 
his intention of becoming such, had the 
right to enter three quarter-sections of 
land, one as a homestead, one as a pre- 
emption, and one under the timber-cul- 
ture law. ‘The two “ rights’’ last named 
no longer exist, the pre-emption and 
timber-culture laws having been _re- 
pealed; and for thousands of unfortu- 
nates the homestead right has also 
passed out of existence by use. ‘The 
land-hunger, which was manifested in 
such a dramatic way in the mad rush 
across the Oklahoma prairies a few years 
ago, is too intense to pay much heed to 
boundary lines, whether they be inter- 
state or international. ‘Those who have 
lost both their homes and the right to ac- 
quire free land in the United States must 
either remain homeless or go beyond the 
bounds of the great Republic ; and many 
of them choose the latter alternative. 

Some of the emigrants who have ex- 
hausted their land rights in the United 
States are the reverse of unfortunate, 
however. They are thrifty fellows, with 


a keen eye to the main chance, who 
have acquired the privileges of American 
citizenship, plus three hundred and 
twenty or possibly four hundred and 
eighty acres of fertile land gratis. After 
keeping it fifteen or twenty years they 
have sold for forty or fifty dollars per 
acre the land the government gave them 
for nothing, and have again changed 
their allegiance in order to repeat the 
operation. 

The last cause of emigration which I 
shall name, and the greatest as well, is 
the practical exhaustion of the public 
lands which are available for individual 
settlement and cultivation by ordinary 
methods. ‘The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office estimates the total 
amount of vacant public lands existing in 
the various states and territories (exclu- 
sive of Alaska) at the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, at 606,040,- 
313 acres. Of this vast total, 475,000,000 
acres in round numbers lie in the dis- 
tinctively arid states. Nearly 114,000,000 
acres more lie in the sub-humid states, 
and the most of this is in the arid por- 
tions of those states. Only 17,000,000 
acres of public land remain in all the 
eastern half of the United States. Of 
this amount 7,819,185 acres are situated 
in the northern states of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Missouri, and 
9,346,743 in the southern states of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Florida, Minnesota has the largest 
unsettled area, 5,623,478 acres; but Ar- 
kansas is a good second with 4,632,278, 
these two states containing nearly sixty 
per cent of all the vacant lands east of 
the arid region. 

Quality is quite as important as quan- 
tity, and when from the total amount of 
vacant public lands we take not only 
those which are arid, but also all those 
tracts which are unsuited for agricultural 
uses because too sandy and barren, too 
swampy, too stony, too heavily tim- 
bered or too rugged and mountainous, 
the remainder will be found to be star- 
tlingly small. . 

The public lands which are available 
for individual settlement and suitable for 
cultivation by ordinary methods are 
practically exhausted, and it will not be 
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many months before they are completely 
exhausted. All the vacant lands in all 
the states east of the arid region are not 
equal in area to the lands which have 
been patented in each of many recent 
years. At the dawn of the new century 
the only public lands will be the arid 
lands. 

We can now begin to give an intelli- 
gent answer to the second part of the first 
question, which relates to the permanence 
of the causes of American emigration. 
Concerning the permanence of the two 
causes last named there can be no doubt. 
There are millions of citizens who no 
longer have the right to acquire free 
government lands. When any of these 
lose their homes, they must either seek 
new ones in another land or remain 
homeless. Nothing is more sure than 
the coming of disasters, involving the 
loss of homes, to a certain number of men 
each year. Rather than remain homeless 
the Anglo-Saxon will go to the ends of 
the earth ; hence the exhaustion of land 
rights will continue to be a cause of 
American emigration until the exhaustion 
of public lands has become complete. 
‘The latter cause will continue to operate 
until the end of time; but its effects will 
be materially modified by the solution 
which shall be found for the problems of 
the arid lands. 

Since the only remaining public lands 
a year or two hence will be the arid 
lands, the question of the extent to 
which these lands can be reclaimed and 
rendered available for settlement becomes 
one of vital importance, affecting not 
only the volume of emigration, but the 
future welfare of the nation. As to the 
method of reclamation there is no sub- 
stantial difference of opinion. Some 
few visionary enthusiasts on the subject 
of forestry advocate the planting of trees, 
expecting thereby to increase the rain- 
fall; but a common-sense study of the 
facts shows that the great plains are tree- 
less for lack of rain, rather than rainless 
for lack of trees, and proves that recla- 
mation of the arid lands must be accom- 
plished, if at all, by irrigation. 

Nor is there any question as to the 
marvellous results produced by irrigation 
— results which almost substantiate the 


claim that “so far from irrigation being 
a good substitute for rainfall, rainfall is 
a substitute for irrigation, and a mighty 
poor one.” ‘The history of the irrigation 
enterprise which has converted a sage- 
brush desert in southern California into 
the earthly paradise called Riverside — 
making lands which were almost abso- 
lutely worthless pay fifty per cent on a 
valuation of $2,000 per acre— reads more 
like a page from the “ Arabian Nights”’ 
than the sober record of accomplished 
facts which it undoubtedly is. Conceding 
the marvellous character of the past re- 
sults of irrigation and the boundless pos- 
sibilities yet to be revealed by the further 
“Conquest of Arid America” (as set 
forth in the brilliant article by William 
EK. Smythe in the May Century), and 
having no other end in view than to 
hasten the reclamation of the arid lands, 
the writer desires to point out some of 
the problems which must be solved be- 
fore these results can be repeated or these 
possibilities become certainties or even 
probabilities. 

The fundamental problem arises from 
the divided ownership and control of 
land and water. Under our laws the 
ownership of public lands belongs to the 
nation, and the control of non-navigable 
streams is vested in the states. Land 
and water are both useless until brought 
together ; but little has been done so far 
to bring about the union. Large quanti- 
ties of land have passed into private 
ownership, which is of no value without 
irrigation, and for which no irrigation 
is possible. It is the attempt to culti- 
vate such lands without irrigation which 
has wrought so much ruin and destitu- 
tion in western Kansas and Nebraska. 

Another phase of the difficulty arises 
from the deplorable blunder of using 
lines of latitude and longitude to divide 
states and counties. ‘This method is 
perfectly adapted to humid regions 
where the land is the basis of value ; but 
it is the worst possible method in the 
arid region where the basis of value is 
the water. In many instances the land 


available for irrigation lies in one county 
or state and the source of water supply 
in another, and disputes are constantly 
arising between the people of different 
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communities over their respective rights 
in the use of. water. ‘These inter-state 
and inter-district questions will arise 
with increasing frequency with the growth 
of irrigation; and international contro- 
versies may arise with Mexico on the one 
hand and Canada on the other. 

To show all that may be involved, 
suppose that an irrigation enterprise in a 
certain state builds up a prosperous com- 
munity, with its homes, its schools, its 
churches and all the appliances of modern 
civilization. A little later another series 
of irrigation canals is built, taking its 
water supply from a point higher up on 
the same stream and in another state. 
Another community grows up, which 
develops until it uses practically all the 
water of the stream. What precedent 
in our jurisprudence, what principle of 
equity, shall guide the courts in determin- 
ing which of these two communities of 
American citizens shall be destroyed? 
Yet that is precisely the question which 
must be decided. The agriculture in 
some parts of the West has been driven 
into the mountains where it is winter six 
months in the year, because the farmer 
so situated knows that no one can locate 
higher up on the same stream and cut off 
his supply of water. Millions of dollars 
have been lost in the arid region, both by 
western settlers and eastern investors, 
because of failure to study the records 
of rainfall, and other millions are likely 
to be lost in irrigation enterprises which 
neglect to secure control of the ultimate 
sources of water supply. 

The total area of arid and sub-humid 
land in the United States is stated by 
Major Powell to be 763,800,000 acres, 
of which about 150,000,000 acres have 
pissed into private ownership. Estimates 
of the available water supply of the arid 
region vary widely, but all students of 
the question agree on two points: first, 
that the amount of arid land is very 
greatly in excess of the available supply 
of water for its irrigation, and, second, 
that the amount which can be reclaimed, 
taking even the lowest estimate, is ample 
to support a population as great as the 

resent population of the United States. 
Major Powell estimates the water supply 
as theoretically sufficient for 75,000,000 


acres, which would’ be _ reduced to 
40,000,000 acres by practical consider- 
ations. In the chaotic condition of our 
irrigation laws, and because of the divided 
ownership and control of land and water, 
the probabilities are that a much smaller 
area will actually be reclaimed, and that 
this will consist largely of the poorest in- 
stead of the best lands so situated as to 
be irrigable. 

It is said that in Idaho there are 
6,000,000 acres of fertile land which 
could be irrigated from streams which rise 
in adjoining states. In these states and 
adjacent to these streams are 1,500,000 
acres of land which can be irrigated, but 
which are less fertile and lie at a much 
greater elevation. If things were as they 
should be, the waters of these streams 
would be used to reclaim the 6,000,000 
acres of fertile land in Idaho. Since 
things are as they are, the waters of these 
streams will undoubtedly be used to re- 
claim the 1,500,000 acres of less valuable 
land in the adjoining states, and the fer- 
tile land in Idaho will be doomed to per- 
petual barrenness for lack of the life- 
giving water. 

This land in Idaho is not only four 
times as great in area, but by reason of 
its greater fertilityand more favorable cli- 
mate could support twice as many people 
peracre as the land in the adjoining states, 
or eight times as many in all. ‘This nation, 
great and rich and powerful as it is, can- 
not afford such a wanton waste of its re- 
sources as this; but the coming Congress, 
like those which have gone before, will 


doubtless spend a large portion of its 


time in wrangling over party questions, 
while the vital problem of the arid lands 
is left unsolved, and the citizens of the 
great Republic go in continually increas- 
ing numbers to help build up the coming 
Empire of the North. Idaho cannot 
afford, none of the western states can 
afford, to allow their best lands to remain 
unpeopled and untilled, while the tide of 
population flows not into them, but past 
them and even out of them, and tens of 
thousands of willing workers, who would 
gladly be American co-operators, are 
forced to become Canadian competitors 
instead. But if we are to judge the 
future by the past, many of the senators 
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and representatives of those states will 
spend more time and strength in chasing 
the ignis fatuus of free silver coinage 
than in securing the reclamation of the 
arid lands —a matter of infinitely more 
importance to their respective common- 
wealths than the tariff and currency com- 
bined. But so complicated are the prob- 
lems of the arid lands that, even if they 
are attacked both by Congress and the 
states with all possible energy, it will take 
many years of legislation and litigation to 
work out the ultimate solution. And un- 
til the ultimate solution is found, and the 
streams of life-giving water are turned 
upon the thirsty soil, the outward-flow- 
ing stream of emigration from the arid 
lands will be perennial. 

The answer to the first question seems 
sufficiently complete to warrant the omis- 
sion of any discussion of the minor 
causes of emigration which have been 
mentioned, leaving us free to turn our at- 
tention to a consideration of the second 
question. ‘To the average American the 
Canadian Northwest is an absolute “rra 
incognita. In an article by Mr. C. Wood 
Davis, in the Avena for May, 1891, on 
the Wheat Supply of Europe and 
America, the statement was made that to 
the north of the international boundary 
there is only a narrow fringe of land ca- 
pable of producing wheat — a strip so in- 
significant that it is not worthy of consid- 
eration. In an interview with Mr. Blaine, 
in which the question of a ship canal 
from the Great Lakes to the sea was un- 
der discussion, I found that even a man 
of such wide and varied information as 
the great Secretary of State had accepted 
this ridiculous statement as the truth. 
The facts are that wheat can be, and for 
many years has been, successfully grown 
at Fort Simpson, a Hudson Bay Company 
post lying at the junction of the Liard 
and Mackenzie Rivers near the intersec- 
tion of longitude 122° west and latitude 
62° north. If the average citizen of 
New York ever thinks of Winnipeg at all, 
he probably has a hazy idea that the capi- 
tal of Manitoba lies somewhere in the 
Arctic regions; but Fort Simpson is as 
far northwest of Winnipeg as Winnipeg 
is northwest of New York. And not 
only is wheat raised at this far northwest- 


ern point, and wheat of a finer quality 
than was ever produced in New York 
state, but rye and oats are grown two 
hundred miles beyond that, and barley 
and potatoes are ripened two hundred 
miles still farther on, at old Fort Good 
Hope, beyond the Arctic circle. 

If the American people had realized 
the one hundredth part of the marvel- 
lous possibilities of the Canadian North- 
west, the northern boundary of the 
United States would have been put at 
“fifty-four forty,’ no matter how much 
of a “ fight”’ had been necessary to fix it 
in that position. 

Canada as a whole is larger than the 
United States excluding Alaska. The 
provinces and provisional districts of 
the Canadian Northwest, corresponding 
nearly to our states and territories, have 
an area of 1,262,000 square miles, which 
is about equal to the whole of the United 
States east of the Mississippi River plus 
one tier of states west of it. But we 
will leave out of present consideration 
the four hundred thousand square miles 
of Keewatin, much of which lies in the 
barren grounds west of Hudson’s Bay ; 
the 382,000 square miles of British 
Columbia, with its untold wealth of for- 
ests, fisheries and mines, and its marvel- 
lous mountain scenery, because agricul- 
ture will never be the principal industry 
of that beautiful province, and we are 
considering the question mainly from an 
agricultural standpoint; and even Atha- 
basca with its area of 122,000 square 
miles, because American emigration has 
not yet gone so far afield, there being, in 
fact, no settlements of any kind except a 
few trading posts and mission stations. 

We have left, then, the province of 
Manitoba and the districts of Assiniboia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, forming a 
compact territory, extending about four 
hundred miles north and south, and 
nine hundred miles east and west, and 
embracing an area of 359,000 square 
miles. If we draw a line through Harp- 


er’s Ferry from the northern boundary 
of Pennsylvania to the southern line of 
Virginia, and take all west of that line to 
the Missouri River, embracing part of 
the two states named and. all of West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, IIli- 
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nois, Missouri and Iowa, we shall have 
an American territory equal in extent 
and area and in no wise superior in 
agricultural resources to the Canadian 
territory under consideration. Of course 
it is not meant that exactly the same 
agricultural products will flourish in both 
these regions. Indian corn and tobacco 
will probably never be staple crops in 
the Canadian Northwest, although I have 
some perfectly ripe corn from the shore 
of Bittern Lake, in Alberta, and - at 
Lacombe, in the same district, 1 saw 
cigars made from home-grown tobacco. 
But it is claimed that one region will 
support as large a population as the 
other. 

Climatic conditions are substantially 
the same throughout this great area, with 
one important exception. ‘The arid 
region reaches across the international 
boundary, and includes in its grasp about 
80,000 square miles of Canadian terri- 
tory. According to Mr. William Pearce, 
superintendent of mines, the leading 
Canadian authority on irrigation, the 
arid region of the Canadian Northwest is 
bounded’on the north by a line begin- 
ning where the one hundred and second 
meridian crosses the international bound- 
ary and running northwesterly to latitude 
51° 30’ and thence west to the Rocky 
Mountains. It is estimated that there is 
a sufficient water supply for the irrigation 
of 8,000,000 acres; and as each acre 
irrigated is said to make five additional 
acres available for pasturage, it seems 
probable that almost all of the 50,000,000 
acres of arid Canadian lands will be 
reclaimed either for agricultural or pastoral 
purposes. ‘The Mormons in southern 
Alberta state that they find the “duty ”’ 
of water nearly three times as great as it 
is in Utah, which is a large advantage ; 
but a still greater advantage arises from 
the fact that both the land and the water 
are under one control. 

An Irrigation Act was passed in 1894 
which contains all the provisions which 
were deemed desirable after a study of 
the experience of other countries. The 
most important provision of the act is the 
one abolishing riparian rights and vesting 
the control of the water in one strong cen- 
tral authority. This enables the waters 


of the Canadian arid lands to be so ap- 
plied that each separate application of 
any importance will constitute a connect- 
ing link in a general scheme, under which 
the maximum use of all the waters within 
the limits of the act will ultimately be 
attained. A comprehensive irrigation 
survey is being carried out, and provision 
is made whereby title may be secured to 
large tracts of land suitable for irrigation. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
will probably take a portion of its land 
grant en d/oc instead of in alternate 
sections. Altogether the irrigation out- 
look is much brighter in Canada than 
in the United States, because the chief 
obstacles to the reclamation of arid 
America are conspicuous in the Domin- 
ion by their absence. 

But even if we leave the arid lands of 
Canada out of the question, we have left 
two hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
square miles of land in which irrigation is 
not required, a region not surpassed in 
fertility by any area of similar size on the 
face of the globe. 

Desiring to get a glimpse of the new 
gold fields around Rainy Lake, I entered 
Canadian territory at Fort Frances, at the 
outlet of that irregular and beautiful sheet 
of water. Here in the middle of Septem- 
ber I found ripe tomatoes in great pro- 
fusion, and a few days later found them 
plentiful at Rat Portage at the northern 
end of the Lake of the Woods. Ido not 
remember that they were on the table in 
Winnipeg ; but both tomatoes and cucum- 
bers were served on the dining-cars going 
west from that city, and when, after 
spending some time in the grazing coun- 
try, 1 reached Edmonton on the North 
Saskatchewan in the middle of October, 
I found the hotel tables graced with great 
platters full of the red, ripe slices of my 
favorite relish. 

Although the fair was over, the display 
was still in position awaiting the inspec- 
tion of the Governor-General and Lady 
Aberdeen, who were expected a day or 
two later. I had read much and written 
something concerning the “ Possibilities 
of the Great Northwest,” * but what I 
saw was a revelation. It would be weari- 
some to give a mere list of the farm and 


*See Reviewof Reviews, November, 1893. 
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garden products shown. So far as vari- 
ety was concerned, it might have been a 
display from one of the best counties in 
Ohio, except for the absence of grapes, 
apples and corn; and as for size and 
quality, I have never seen anything in 
Ohio to equal it. There were three cab- 
bages which together weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty-six pounds, not coarse, 
overgrown things, but as sound and solid 
and fine-grained as though they had 
weighed but six pounds each, instead of 
forty-two. The prize potatoes weighed 
four pounds and a quarter each, and those 
which weighed only three were so plenti- 
ful that no attention was paid to them. 
Forty bushels of wheat, sixty of barley 
and one hundred of oats were common 
crops on well-tilled farms, and individual 
yields of eighty-five bushels of barley 
and one hundred and twenty-four of oats 
were well authenticated. I brought back 
with me, and still have, a sample of oats 
for which a yield per acre so phenom- 
enal was claimed that I shall not pub- 
lish the figures; but the specimen has 
characteristics which would make it re- 
markable whether the yield were two 
bushels or two hundred. The grain stood 
five feet six inches high, the heads are 
more than twelve inches long, and each 
chaff-case, when opened, is found to con- 
tain not one nor two, but three perfect 
kernels of oats. Nor is it alone the 
hardier grains and common vegetables 
which thrive in this far northern land. 
I have already spoken of the tomatoes, 
and a hint may be given of that which 
space is lacking to describe, when I 
state that at the fair at Gladstone, Mani- 
toba, there were exhibited a watermelon 
weighing seventy-five pounds and a 
citron weighing twenty-six. 

It is worth while to state briefly some 
of the reasons which make possible the 
same productions from Rainy Lake a 
thousand miles or more northwest to 
Edmonton, and _ still farther on, — for 
soil and climate are as good at Fort 
Vermilion on the Peace River, three 
hundred and fifty miles north of Edmon- 
ton, as at the latter place. Let it be 
understood, too, that the conclusions of 
this article are not based upon the 
Edmonton 


observations of a single year. 


has been a trading post for a hundred 
years or more, and there are farmers in 
the neighborhood who have been tilling 
the soil of the Saskatchewan valley for 
the past twenty years. ‘The facts are 
beyond dispute. Now for a few words 
as to the theory. 

Altitude affects climate no less than 
latitude, and the great continental plain 
of North America decreases steadily in 
altitude from south to north. In Mexico 
it is two miles high. Denver is 5,200 
feet above sea level, while Edmonton is 
but 2,158. The valley of the Peace 
River at Fort Vermilion is but 1,000 
feet, and Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie 
is but 300 feet above the Arctic Ocean. 

The great Japan current, the Gulf 
Stream of the Pacific, is caught by the 
Aleutian peninsula and turned southward 
along the coast of Alaska and British 
Columbia, modifying the climate of the 
Pacific coast just as the Gulf Stream 
modifies that of England and Norway. 
Ice thick enough io skate on is seen at 
Sitka only once or twice in a generation. 

The Rocky Mountains, which in Colo- 
rado stand twenty degrees away from the 
coast, are but ten degrees away in latitude 
56°,and the pass by which the Peace River 
breaks its way through the Rocky range 
from west to east is but 2,800 feet above 
sea level, or more than a mile lower than 
the summit station on the Union Pacific 
railway in, Wyoming. Across this moun- 
tain barrier, so much diminished both in 
width and height, come the warm Pacific 
winds which make the climate of Edmon- 
ton actually milder than that of Winni- 
peg. 

It is not meant by this mention of the 
Pacific winds to convey the idea that the 
region about Edmonton is subject to 
severe winds, for the absence of wind is 
one of the most remarkable features of 
this surprising climate. Only once in the 
year 1893 did the velocity of the wind at 
Edmonton exceed twelve miles per hour, 
and then it was only twenty-one. But 
the conditions are exactly the reverse 
at Fort McLeod in the ranch country 
three hundred miles farther south. Ed- 
monton is more than two hundred miles 
from the mountains, while Fort McLeod 
is but thirty, and there are five passes 
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which seem to radiate from that luckless 
town as from a common centre. When 
the winds come roaring down from all the 
five at once, — and that is the usual con- 
dition of things, — each striving to outdo 
the rest in fury, the result is more easily 
imagined than described, and much 
pleasanter to hear of than to experience. 
Yet it is this constant wind which makes 
this region possible for ranching, for it 
sweeps the ranges clear of snow so the 
herds can feed and fatten on the grass, 
self-cured upon the stalk. 

Another factor in the climate, and one 
which gives an explanation of the extraor- 
dinarily rapid growth of vegetation in far 
northern lands, is the increased length of 
the summer days in high latitudes. In 
central Ohio the longest day is fifteen 
hours ; but Edmonton has over two hours 
and Fort Simpson four hours more sun- 
shine than this. Under the influence of 
this long-continued sunshine, vegetation 
is urged forward at a rate unknown in 
lower latitudes. Archbishop Clut states 
that the trees about Fort Simpson pass in 
a single week from bud to perfect leaf; 
and I have seen soft-maple trees at 
Moosepaw which have made a growth 
of more than five feet in a season. 

A word must be said about the win- 
ters, concerning which there is so much 
misapprehension. No true conception of 
the comfort or discomfort of any given 
climate can be obtained from a record of 
temperature alone. Humidity is of as 
much, if not more, importance ; and the 
velocity of the wind must not be left out 
of the account. In the crisp, dry atmos- 
phere of the Northwest the writer has 
experienced temperatures of 40° below 
zero without discomfort, and, while wear- 
ing exactly the same clothing as in the 
other case, has been chilled to the mar- 
row in the moisture-laden air of the At- 
lantic coast when the thermometer regis- 
tered 10° above. The winters are no 
longer in the valley of the North Sas- 
katchewan than in Iowa, and, if any- 
thing, are more enjoyable, because there 
is so much less wind. In that respect 
Manitoba is more like the Dakotas; but 
around Edmonton the blizzard is un- 
known. 

The question of a market is one of 


great importance. Edmonton is a thou- 
sand miles from Winnipeg by rail, and it 
is obvious that the farmer about Edmon- 
ton cannot raise wheat in competition 
with the Manitoba grain grower who is 
so much nearer to Liverpool; but I 
firmly believe that this will ultimately 
prove to be an advantage rather than a 
drawback. If we take up our com- 
passes again, we shall see that when 
Churchill Harbor, on Hudson Bay, has 
been developed into a great seaport, 
with lines of railway radiating south and 
west, Edmonton will be more nearly on 
an equality with Winnipeg. ‘This Hud- 
son Bay outlet is the dream of the 
whole Canadian Northwest, for Churchill 
Harbor is nearer to Liverpool than New 
York is, and work is now in progress on a 
railroad from Winnipeg to this point. 
Edmonton will some day be a station on 
a line which will reach the Pacific through 
the lowest pass in all the Rocky range. 

But these things lie some distance in 
the future, and present developments 
must be made in accordance with pres- 
ent conditions. Present conditions com- 
pel the settler to turn his attention to 
mixed farming rather than to wheat 
growing, and to ship finished products 
in the shape of cattle, hogs, butter and 
cheese, rather than raw material. ‘The 
development of lumbering and mining in 
British Columbia will give an ever-in- 
creasing market toward the west, which 
may possibly be extended also by the 
opening of China to foreign trade, which 
is one of the probable results of the re- 
cent war. 

Speaking generally, the southern por- 
tion of the territory under consideration 
consists of treeless plains, the northern 
portion is wooded, while the central por- 
tion is a combination of groves and open 
glades and lakes, park-like in its beauty 
and perfectly adapted to agricultural needs. 

The fuel question 1s easily disposed 
of, for the whole country seems to be 
underlaid with coal, varying in quality 
from lignite in Manitoba to anthracite of 
the highest grade in the mountains. On 
the Red Deer River there is a vein fifty- 
eight feet thick, and in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass there is a series of superimposed 
veins having a total thickness of one 
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hundred and fifty feet. In many places 
the farmers get their supply of fuel 
without other cost than the labor of 
digging it out of the banks of the near- 
est stream; and coal mined directly 
under the town is delivered at Edmon- 
ton for $2 per ton. 

The last-named town has been so fre- 
quently mentioned chiefly because the 
bulk of the American emigration during 
the last two years has been going into 
the region reached by the railway run- 
ning north from Calgary to Edmonton. 
The number of American settlers reported 
by the Travelling Immigration Agent as 
going north on the trains from Calgary 
in 1894 is almost the same as the total 
number of homesteaders reported by the 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands. In 
former years American settlers in con- 
siderable numbers have gone into the 
country around Prince Albert, in Sas- 
katchewan, which is reached by a branch 
line from the Canadian Pacific, and also 
to points in Assiniboia on the proposed 
extension of the Manitoba and Northern 
Railway beyond Yorkton. When finan- 
cial conditions shall warrant additional 
railway extensions, the tide of settlement 
will be turned into other districts thus 
made accessible. 

One part of the second question has 
been answered, and the other part can 
be answered in a line ; for the total pop- 
ulation in this great area of 359,000 
square miles was but 219,305 in 1891, 
of whom 152,506 were in Manitoba. 
The stream of American emigration will 
be perennial, and it will continue to flow 
into the Canadian Northwest. 

Carlyle once said to an American visi- 
tor: “In my opinion the prosperity of 
the United States is not due to your re- 
publican institutions, but to the fact that 
you have a very great deal of land for 
a very few people.” He was right. The 
“conquest of a virgin continent” has 


been the fundamental reason for the 
growth of this great nation. We stand 
face to face to-day with conditions so 
radically new that it will demand a higher 
order of statesmanship to carry the great 
Republic through the coming century 
in prosperity and peace than has been 
needed in the past to bring it to its pres- 
ent power. 

Two lessons seem to be too plain to 
need a word of argument. We must 
turn back the ever-rising tide of immi- 
gration, and hasten the reclamation of 
our arid lands. Meanwhile it is a cause 
for gratitude rather than of regret, that so 
large an area of fertile lands lies vacant 
at our doors. ‘To view the matter from 
no higher standpoint, the unoccupied 
lands of the Canadian Northwest will act 
as a safety-valve which will prevent the 
pressure of population from reaching the 
danger point while we are adjusting our- 
selves to new conditions. 

For Canada the hour of destiny has 
struck. She has the physical basis for an 
empire ; and the stream of immigration 
which has now begun will swell into a 
mighty movement of population like that 
by which our central West was occupied, 
until her fertile lands shall be the home 
of millions of prosperous people. ‘Thus 
far American immigrants are largely in 
excess of those from other lands outside 
of the British Empire, and American 
thought will have a mighty influence in 
moulding the character of the coming 
commonwealths of the Canadian North- 
west. The English-speaking immigrants 
outnumber many fold all those of other 
tongues ; and thus it is made sure that 
both the great Republic and the nascent 
nation of the North will be loyal to the 
ideals of constitutional liberty and, stand- 
ing side by side, will work together to 
advance that Anglo-Saxon civilization 
which seems destined to dominate the 
world. 
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OVERCAST. 


By Laura Spencer Porter. 


While flashing like a lantern, in and out, one lonely star 


Tw broad night skies are filled with white and fleecy clouds like sheep, 


In some cloud-shepherd’s hand, who leaves the flock and climbs the steep 
To seek perchance a little lost cloud which has wandered far. 


THE BOSTON SUBWAY AND OTHERS. 


By Frank Foxcroft. 


NE hundred years ago, about one 

() thirtieth of the population of 
the United States lived in cities. 

‘To-day the urban residents number be- 
tween one fourth and one third of the 
total. With a single exception the urban 
population has gained upon the rural in 
every decade of the century; but in no 
period was the increase so considerable 


as in the interval between the last two 
censuses. We are only just beginning to 
face in this country the conditions inci- 
dent to congested city populations, with 
which Europe has long been familiar. 
The latest statistics show that in Austria 
thirty-eight per cent, in Germany forty- 


‘four per cent, and in Italy fifty-two per 


cent of the people live in cities. In 
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THE BOSTON SUBWAY AND OTHERS. 


MANSION HOUSE STATION, 


England and Wales, at the last census, 
the urban population was to the rural as 
two and one half to one. Not only do 
the cities grow more rapidly than the 
villages, but usually the rate of gain is 
largest in the larger cities. All the 
problems of city life — housing, drainage, 
sanitation, water supply and the rest — 
become more difficult and complex with 
the growth of population. 

Not the least serious of the problems 
thus intensified is that of street traffic 
and transit. Street lines are fixed by the 
convenience or mecessities of the earlier 
residents, who rarely have the breadth of 
vision essential to enable them to fore- 
cast the needs of their successors. Once 
definitely fixed by buildings, these lines 
can be altered and enlarged only at heavy 
cost. Streets which were ample for the 
demands of a more moderate and tran- 
quil life become choked with traffic. If 
tne population seeks relief in residence 
at some distance from the shops and 
marts, it still must get to and from the 
places where it transacts business. Street- 
car lines, therefore, converge from various 
suburban points upon the crowded city 
centre, and increase the congestion and 
confusion already existing there. When 
lateral expansion is no longer possible, the 
only practicable relief is to carry a part of 
the travel overhead or underground. 

In Boston, the necessity of diminish- 


LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY, 


ing the pressure of traffic in crowded 
thoroughfares and of providing means for 
more regular and rapid transit by street 
cars has been apparent to every one for a 
long time. ‘The remedies proposed were 
numerous, — belt lines, elevated railways, 
street widenings, alley routes, the carving 
up of the Common, and what not. Dis- 
cussion was active ; cOmmissions investi- 
gated and reported; but public opinion 
was hopelessly confused, and any solution 
of the difficulty seemed far away until the 
Legislature of 1894 surprised itself and 
the community, in the closing hours of its 
session, by passing an act authorizing the 
construction of a subway. The act was 
accepted by the people of the city at a 
special election ; the Transit Commission 
for which it made provision was ap- 
pointed ; and after eight months spent in 
preliminary plans, investigations and sur- 
veys, the contract for the first section was 
awarded, and the first shovelful of earth 
from the excavation was turned on the 
twenty-eighth of March of the present 
year. 

The subway is not the solution of the 
rapid transit problem for Boston, but it is 
the beginning of the solution. It is the 
first practical step toward the relief of the 
over-crowded streets. The rapidly ex 


tending application of electricity to street 
railways during the past few years has 
only made more evident the impossibil- 
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ity of accommodating the volume of 
street traffic in the down-town streets. 
It was of little use slightly to accelerate 
the speed of transportation along routes 
farther from the centre, if all that had 
been gained was to be lost as the centre 
was approached by conditions which 
required the trolley cars to move at a 
snail’s pace, with frequent halts, and an 
involved and time-consuming system of 
switching and crossing of tracks. ‘The 
more cars that were run into the city, 
through the opening up of new lines or ad- 
ditions made to the service of old ones, in 


are three underground roads in opera- 
tion in the city of London, one in Glas- 
gow, one in Liverpool under the Mersey, 
and two in Paris, — namely the Chemin 
de Fer de Ceinture, which is a combina- 
tion of surface road, open cut tunnel 
and viaduct, and the Chemin de Fer 
de Sceaux, which is but just completed. 
There are at least six other tunnels for 
street traffic under construction in Europe, 
two in London, three in Glasgow, and 
one in Buda-Pesth. A brief recapitula- 
tion of some of the results of these foreign 
experiments may make more intelligible 
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response to the demands of the public, 
the more serious the difficulty became. 
Clearly no system of surface transpor- 
tation, whatever the motive power, could 
avail to meet the difficulty. The logic 
of the situation compelled a_ two-story 
street ; but it was disputed whether the 
added story should be above or under 
the surface. So far as the route from 
Park Square or the junction of Shawmut 
Avenue and Tremont Street to the Union 
Station is concerned, the subway is a re- 
sponse in favor of the latter alternative. 
A subway is not a new expedient for 
transit through crowded streets. There 


the plans adopted for the Boston sub- 
way. 

There are three underground railways 
in London: the Metropolitan, the Met- 
ropolitan District, and the City and South 
London; two others, the Waterloo and 
City Railway and the Central London, are 
under construction ; and five others are 
proposed. ‘The first two named have be- 
tween them about one hundred miles of 
track. Not all of this is underground, 
however. In the suburbs the tracks are 


on the surface. The underground por- 


tions, except where tunnelling was made 
necessary by great depth, were built by 
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the “cut and cover’”’ plan, — that is, by 
open excavation, the surface of the street 
being restored afterward. The trip 
around the Inner Circle, a distance of 
thirteen miles, occupies an hour and ten 
minutes, including stops. The stations, 
on the average, are about half a mile 
apart. Both roads are operated by 
steam ; and as there is no provision made 
for artificial ventilation of the tunnel, the 
air becomes very offensive. 


The City and South London Railway, 
which is three and a half miles long, con- 
sists of two cast-iron tubular tunnels 
about ten feet in diameter. They were 
built by what is known, from the name 
of the inventor, as the Greathead system. 
Through these tunnels, at an average 
depth of fifty feet below the street level, 
are propelled by electricity small tubular 
cars, which cause a prodigious reverbera- 
tion in transit. Each car acts as an auto- 
matic ventilator of the 
tunnel, as it pushes, 
piston-fashion, a col- 
umn of air before it, 
leaving a vacuum to 
be supplied by fresh 
air which draws in be- 
hind. ‘This process, 


QUEEN’S DOCK STATION, GLASGOW CENTRAL RAILWAY, 


together with the ab- 
sence of smoke, keeps 
the air in the tunnel 
pure ; but that in the 
cars is vitiated, as the 
cars are too small to 
permit a generous al- 
lowance of air per 
passenger, and it is 
necessary to keep 
them closed because 
of draught occasioned 
by the motion. 


Glasgow has one 
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underground railway in operation, and two 
well advanced in construction, besides a 
roadway tunnel under the Clyde. The 
Glasgow City and District Railway is a 
little more than three miles long, and has 
been in operation since 1886. It was 
three years in building. The general type 
of construction is a brick arch, with a 
clear span of twenty-six or twenty-seven 
feet. The road is double-track. One 
third of the line was built by tunnelling, 
partly through solid rock and _ partly 
through clay mixed with sand, one hun- 
dred feet below the street level. Of the 
remainder, about three quarters of a mile 


a 


was built in open cut, and the rest by cut 
and cover. Steam is the motive power. 
The Glasgow Central Railway, now 
nearing completion, is double-track, 
about six and a half miles long, and runs 
under the centre of the city. Because of 
quicksands, the structure was kept as near 
the surface as possible, and tunnelling was 
avoided, except for about four fifths of a 
mile through the hilly district at the west 
end. About two and a half miles is an 


open cut ; the remainder was built by the 
cut and cover method, the typical section 
being a brick arch, supplemented with a 
concrete invert where the ground was 
soft. 
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‘The Glasgow District Subway, which is 
also nearly ready for opening, is six and 
a half miles long, and consists, most of 
the distance, of two cast-iron tubes. The 
motive power will be a cable running at a 
speed of fifteen miles an hour. 

There is a tunnel under the Mersey at 
Liverpool, about four miles long, through 
which are laid double tracks connecting 
the several railways on either side of 
the river. The section is a brick arch 
with a span of twenty-six feet. There 
are two stations completely underground 
and somewhat more than a mile apart. 
The tunnel is chiefly interesting because 


PORT ROYAL STATION, CHEMIN DE FER DE SCEAUX, PARIS, 


of the attempt which is made at me- 
chanical ventilation. At each station 
there are ventilating fans at the surface, 
which connect with a circular ventilating 
heading seven feet in diameter, which 
has cross openings into the tunnel at 
intervals. ‘The fans work on the vacuum 
principle, and draw air from the tunnel 
at these points, fresh air to supply the 
deficiency passing down through the 
two stations. It seems to be nearly 
impossible, however, to ventilate thor- 
oughly a tunnel through which trains are 
run by steam ; and the air in the Mersey 
tunnel is far from good, in spite of the 
system of ventilation adopted. The de- 
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SECTION OF STREET. 


signs for the Boston subway contemplate 
the use of ventilating fans, the fresh air 
being drawn in at the stations, some- 
what after the Liverpool plan; but the 
problem is greatly simplified by the 
absence of steam and smoke. ‘The sta- 
tions of the Mersey tunnel are eighty to 
ninety feet underground, and access to 
them is had by elevators. 

The tunnel portion of the line of the 
Chemin de Fer de Sceaux at Paris, 
although it is but six thousand two hun- 
dred and forty feet long, is pronounced 
by Mr. William Bar- 
clay Parsons, chief 
engineer of the New 
York Rapid ‘Transit 
Commission, the 
most important piece 
of underground con- 
struction in Europe, 
regarded as a model, 
as it is the only case 
where an attempt has 
been made to pro- 
duce a really hand- 
some structure. The 
illustrations showing 
the Port Royal sta- 
tion and the interior 
of the tunnel indi- 
cate the character of 
the construction. In general, the tunnel 
consists of stone side walls with a stone 
arch, though where head-room was very 
limited iron cross girders with brick jack 
arches were used. ‘The tunnel is double- 
track, and is built under the Rue Denfert- 


Rocheran and the Boulevard St. Michel 
to the Gardens of the Luxembourg. ‘To- 
ward the Luxembourg end two side tracks 
have been added, giving the tunnel a 
width of nearly fifty feet, which is spanned 
by a single arch. ‘The maximum depth 
below the street surface is thirty-four 
feet, but for the most of the way the 
engineers kept as near the surface as was 
possible. ‘The method of cut and cover 
construction was followed along the whole 
route. The side walls were first built, 
and the arch then turned, one half of 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, 


RUILT BY THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY FOR SUBWAY WORK 


the street at a time, the other half being 
left free for traffic. ‘The Boulevard St. 
Michel is forty-six feet wide between 
curbs, and has two sidewalks twenty-six 
feet wide. While the tunnel was in 
process of construction, one half of the 
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street and one sidewalk were always free 
for the street traffic, including a street- 
car line. When one half of the arch 
was completed it was back filled and the 
surtace of the street temporarily restored. 
The traffic was then moved over, and 
the other half of the arch put in place. 
This was done not only with the arch- 
ing, but with the girders when they were 
used. These were spliced at the centre 
after being put in place. ‘The stations are 
designed with a view not only to conven- 
lence, but to architectural attractiveness. 

Two experiments in undergound con- 
struction on this side of the Atlantic sug- 
gest comparison with the Boston subway. 
The Howard Street tunnel of the Balti- 
more Belt Railroad is of about the same 
length, and the motive power, as in Bos- 
ton, is to be electricity. It is not, how- 
ever, designed for street-car traffic, but 
for passing the trains of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad through thecity ; and in 
place of the ordinary electric motors, giant 


ae, 

TREMONT STREET WITH 


AN ELEVATED ROAD. 


electric locomotives are to be used. The 
whole length of the line is seven miles, 
but that part of it which lies in the double- 
track tunnel under Howard Street is 
eight thousand three hundred and_ fifty 
feet long. About one seventh of it was 
built by excavation from the surface, 
as in Boston, but the remainder was made 
by tunnelling, the roof of the tunnel be- 
ing from ten to fifty feet below the sur- 
face of the street. Quicksands and 
treacherous clay made the work of the 
engineers a difficult one. The tunnel 
was begun in 1890, and was completed 
the present year. Electric locomotives 
are to haul the trains, engine and all, 
through the tunnel. They are of the 
type shown on page 199; but are more 
than twice as heavy, weighing ninety-six 
tons, while that in the illustration weighs 
but forty tons. Three years ago the 
heaviest electric locomotive made weighed 
but twenty-one and one half tons; so 
that it will be seen that rapid progress 
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TREMONT STREET 


has been made in a short time in the ap- 
plication of electricity asa motive power. 
The power for the locomotive is furnished 
by two six-pole axle motors to each truck. 
These motors are flexibly supported, and 
transmit their power to the wheels by 
means of flexible connections. ‘The loco- 
motive is designed to run in either direc- 
tion equally well, and its cab has win- 
dows on all sides, so that an unobstructed 
view may be obtained. The length of 
the locomotive is thirty-four feet six 
inches, and it can be run at a speed of 
fifty miles an hour. 

The proposed rapid transit road in 
New York is a larger enterprise than the 
Boston subway. It is to extend from 
the Battery under Broadway, and under 
and along the Boulevard on the west side 
to 185th Street. On the east side it 
diverges from the Broadway line at 14th 
Street, runs under Union Square to 
Fourth Avenue, thence under Fourth 
and Park Avenues to 98th Street, thence 
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by viaduct along Park Avenue to the Har- 
lem River, by a bridge across the Har- 
lem River, and thence to 146th Street. 
There are also to be several loops and 
branches. ‘The tracks are to be placed 
in tunnels in all cases, save that they will 
be carried in a viaduct on the west side 
route between 124th and 134th Streets, 
and on the east side route from 98th 
Street to the Harlem River, and from 
the Harlem River to 146th Street. ‘The 
tracks are to be of standard gauge, 
twelve and one half feet in width being 
allowed for each track in the tunnels and 
on the viaduct. ‘The tunnels will be not 
less than twelve feet high in the clear, 
and their width will vary from twenty- 
five to seventy feet. The roof is to be 
as near the surface as street conditions 
and grades will permit; and the total 
depth of, excavation will be, in general, 
about eighteen feet. The general mode 
of operation will be by electricity or some 
other power not requiring combustion 
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CROSS SECTION FOR TWO-TRACK SUBWAY. 
MASONRY SIDES AND STEEL ROOF CONSTRUCTION, 


recommended the same 
method of construction there. 
The surface which will pre- 
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within the tunnels. That part of the 
road which is to be underground is about 
fifteen and one half miles long. 

The subways and tunnels abroad are 
either cast-iron tubes, like that of the 
City and South London Railway, or are 
built with a brick or, in the case of the 
Paris subway, a stone arch. But the 
masonry arch is open to the objection 
that it becomes unstable if the lateral 
pressure is removed, as is likely to be 
the case when new sewers are built or 
other sub-surface construction is under- 
taken. For this reason the Boston 
commission adopted as its standard of 
construction steel embedded in cement, 
with arches of brick or concrete turned 
between the steel girders. The wisdom 
of this plan has since been confirmed by 
the engineering experts engaged upon 
the New York subway project, who have 


ie, % sent itself to passengers 
through the subway will be 


that of gray cement, except 
at the stations, where the 
walls will be of enamelled 
brick, giving a lighter effect. 
But the subway will be well 
lighted throughout its whole 
length, so that the hue of 


alae the surface will be of little 
CROSS SECTION FOR FOUR-TRACK SUBWAY. 


importance. 

The route of the subway 
extends from the junction of 
Shawmut Avenue and Tremont Street, 
down Tremont Street to Boylston, thence 
under the mall of the Common to Park 
Street Church, thence under Tremont 
Street to Scollay Square, and from that 
square to a terminal opposite the Union 
Station. A branch begins in the Public 
Garden opposite Church Street, and runs 
under Charles Street and the Boylston 
Street mall of the Common to a junction 
with the other line. The length of the 
subway from either entrance to the ter- 
minal at the Union Station is about one 
and one third miles. Where there are 
four tracks, as between Boylston Street 
and Park Street Church, the subway will 
be forty-eight feet wide ; where there are 
two tracks it will be twenty-four feet wide. 
The roof will be at least three feet below 
the surface, and the distance from the 
roof to the tracks fourteen feet. As the 
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station platform will be at the level of the 
lower step of a car, the distance which a 
passenger must descend from the street 
will be but sixteen feet. 

A car running, let us say, from Cam- 
bridge to Park Street Church will enter 
the subway down the open incline in the 
Public Garden; will pass under Charles 
Street and the Boylston Street mall of 
the Common, through what is in effect 
a street twenty-four feet wide; will stop 
first at the station at the corner of 
Tremont and Boylston Streets, where 
passengers will alight on an island plat- 
form — 7. ¢., a platform with tracks on 
both sides of it; and will ascend to the 
street level without crossing any track. 
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tion, it would have continued along the 
subway after leaving the Park Street 
station, stopping at the stations at Scollay 
Square and Haymarket Square, to the 
terminal on Causeway Street. 

The section of the subway from the 
Public Garden entrance to Park Street 
Church was begun first because for cars 
which will use the loop it can be put 
in operation as soon as completed. 
This will materially relieve the conges- 
tion of Tremont Street. The contract 
calls for the completion of this section, 
exclusive of the stations, by November 
30 of the present year. 

The relief that will be experienced 
when the cars are taken from the sur- 
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The car, now running on one of four 
tracks, in a sub-street forty-eight feet 
wide, with a row of steel columns through 
the centre, will not stop until it reaches 
the station between Temple Place and 
Winter Street. ‘There it will discharge 
its passengers on a platform one hun- 
dred and eighty feet long and twenty or 
thirty feet wide. The car will then pass 
on empty round the Park Street loop, 
and without any shifting of the trolley it 
will come around to the opposite side of 
the platform, in readiness to take on 
passengers for its outward trip. If the 
car had been bound for the Union Sta- 


face of Tremont Street is suggested by 
the series of illustrations which show, 
first, Tremont Street near the Granary 
Burying-Ground as it is now; secondly, 
the same locality as it would look if a 
structure like that of the Manhattan ele- 
vated railroad were built over it; and, 
thirdly, that part of the street as it will 
appear when the tracks are removed and 
the cars run through the subway. ‘The 
first of these views gives an inadequate 
idea of the confusion and delays incident 
to the present system of switching at 
that point. Possibly the photograph 
was taken at an hour when the traffic 
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PUBLIC GARDEN ENTRANCE 


was lightest. Under existing arrange- 
ments, a maximum of seventy-three 
Tremont House cars per hour switch in 
to the Granary sidewalk for the return 
trip, crossing one hundred and ten cars 
per hour running in the opposite direc- 
tion on the middle track. At the corner 
of Tremont and Boylston Streets the sit- 
uation is worse. ‘There a maximum of 
one hundred and eighty-three cars per 
hour on one track is crossed by seventy- 
one cars on the other. It is estimated 
that one car crossing the track of an- 
other occasions as much delay as four 
additional cars on the track crossed. 
The present arrangement therefore im- 
poses the equivalent of four hundred and 
two cars per hour on the track at the 
Granary Burying-Ground, and of four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven cars per hour on the 
track at the corner of Tremont and 
Boylston Streets. ‘This enormous waste 
of time will be wholly obviated by the 
subway, within which no car will cross 
the track of another at grade. In round 
numbers, thirty ‘million passengers per 
annum are now carried over some part of 
this route. The number of minutes saved 
by each car in its rapid transit through 
the subway, without interruption by street 
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blockades or a crossing of tracks, would 
reach a prodigious total, multiplied by 
this enormous number of passengers to 
obtain the aggregate saving of human 
time. 

That portion of the subway between 
Park Square and Park Street, the con- 
struction of which is now in progress, is 
not only the most important because its 
completion will make it possible to take 
off from Tremont Street all the cars 
which now reverse at the ‘Tremont 
House site, but it is by far the easiest of 
construction. Most of its course is un- 
der the mails of the Common, and the 
engineering problems involved in_ its 
building are of the simplest. When the 
excavation begins on ‘Tremont Street 
north of Park Street, new difficulties will 
be encountered, incident to underground 
work in a street that cannot be closed to 
travel, and where pipes, sewers and other 
sub-surface obstructions must be encoun- 
tered. Careful surveys have been made, 
the results of which indicate that the en- 
gineering difficulties can be overcome. 
Borings have been made along the line 
at intervals of about fifty feet, which show 
the precise character of the soil to be 
met with at each portion of the line. 
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The foundations of buildings along the 
route have been examined, and excava- 
tions have been made in nearly every 
cellar to determine the character and 
depth of the foundations. From the 
measurements made, cross sections of the 
streets have been drawn, indicating the 
character and dimensions of the founda- 
tions on each side, together with the po- 
sition and size of pipes, sewers and other 
obstructions. On page 199 is shown one 
of these cross sections. ‘The position of 
pipes and sewers has been further deter- 
mined by tunnels, which were carried un- 
der Tremont Street at Park Street and 
at Scollay Square, and under Washington 
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theless were carried through to successful 
completion. Cannon Street, for example, 
is one of the busiest streets of London. 
It is narrow, only forty-nine feet from 
house to house, with a thirty-feet road- 
way. When the construction of the under- 
ground road reached that point, opera- 
tions were begun by laying a timber 
platform across the street stout enough 
to carry the very dense traffic. ‘Then, as 
the rail level was considerably below the 
house foundations, the front house walls 
were underpinned to the required depth. 
Trenches were then sunk along the curb 
line, and enough earth removed from the 
centre of the street beneath the timber 
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Street near Elm Street. By these various 
means the commission has possessed it- 
self of a complete underground map of 
the streets traversed. 

As already intimated, the difficulty of 
construction is increased by the necessity 
of keeping the streets open for travel. 
The act authorizing the construction of 
the subway requires the work to be done 
in such a way that all streets or places 
under or near which the construction is 
in progress shall be open for traffic be- 
tween eight o’clock in the morning.and 
six o’clock in the afternoon. ‘These re- 
strictions, however, are not so onerous as 
those imposed on the construction of sub- 
ways in London and Glasgow, which never- 


platform to permit the roof arch to be 
turned. ‘This done, the remaining core 
was removed, and the invert laid, com- 
pleting the tunnel. Then the street sur- 
face was restored. On page 195 is shown 
a section of the tunnel at this point. 

In like manner, in building the Glas- 
gow Central Railway, the work had to be 
done within strict requirements imposed 
by the municipal authorities to limit in- 
terference with street traffic. ‘The latter, 
on such streets as Argyle Street, could 
not be interrupted except between mid- 
night of Saturday and five o’clock on the 
morning of Monday in each week. All 
tearing up of streets had to be done 
within those, hours. Special openings 
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were permitted to allow the removal of 
excavated material; but these were lim- 
ited in area to fifty feet in length and 
seventeen feet in width, and the minimum 
distance between them was six hundred 
feet. ‘To comply with the requirements 
of the act, excavations for the side walls 
were first made along the curb lines. 
“Then, when the walls had been carried 
ahead sufficiently, a section of the roof 
would be laid within the specified hours. 
At midnight Saturday the workmen would 
begin to tear up the paving 
and excavate for the cross 
girders. ‘These would be 
put in place, the jack 
arches turned, and then 
the paving restored. Or- 
dinarily only four girders 
could be set in one day. 

The plans by which the 
difficulties involved in 
building the subway under 
the crowded streets of 
Boston within the limits 


fixed by the act are to be BLACKS 


TRACK 


wa 


met have not been made 
public; but these foreign 
examples show that no such 
difficulties are insurmount- 
able. As to the various 


obstructions under the sur- STUDY 


face, the act requires the 

commission to designate locations in or 
adjoining the subways for sewers, gas- 
pipes, water-pipes, conduits and electric 
wires, and authorizes it to fix the terms 
and rates of compensation to be paid 
for such locations and their use. Possi- 
bly the plan which has been decided 
on in New York may commend itself to 
favor. At the side of or beneath the 
tracks in the New York subway there 
are to be large and well-appointed gal- 
leries, in which all pipes and conduits 
will be placed. Access to the galleries 
will be had through manholes at the in- 
tersection of streets, as well as from the 
railway tunnel. ‘The adoption of this 
plan will be highly convenient to the 
city and to abutting owners, since it 
will obviate the necessity of disturbing 
the surface of the street when additional 
pipes are to be laid or when existing 
pipes are to be inspected, altered or re- 


paired, or new house connections made. 
The possession of streets which are not 
in a chronic state of being torn up for 
one form or another of pipe-laying is 
something upon which the New York 
of the twentieth century may be felici- 
tated, even if the reform extends only to 
the line of the subway. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the 
Boston subway is the plan adopted for 
the avoidance of grade crossings. South 
of Boylston Street the grade of Tremont 
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Street falls off. Advantage is taken of 
this circumstance to depress the Tremont 
Street tracks in a sub-subway under the 
tracks for cars coming in from Boylston 
Street, in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration on page 203. ‘The natural grade 
so far facilitates this arrangement that 
the track in the sub-subway is dropped 
only seven feet below the level which 
it would necessarily reach at Eliot Street. 
This expedient not only avoids the de- 
lays incident to a crossing at grade, but 
it is a safeguard against accident. More- 
over, the arrangement of the stations, 
with access to the platforms by a stair- 
case from above, is such that no pas- 
senger will cross the tracks on a level with 
them. 

The illustration on page 210 shows the 
interior of the proposed station at Park 
Street. All passengers desiring to take 
south-bound cars will go to one platform, 
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and those intending to take north-bound 
cars will go to the other, the staircases 
leading to either being clearly indicated 
at the top. ‘There will be a track on 
either side of each platform, and certain 
lines will leave regularly from one side, 
and certain other lines from the other, — 
a system which will diminish confusion. 
To afford a basis for an estimate of the 
amount of travel to be accommodated at 
this point, a count was taken on the 
Saturday preceding Christmas, 1894, of 
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the people who got on or off the cars at 
the various stopping-places from West 
Street to the head of Bromfield Street 
between six in the morning and mid- 
night. The total was 63,350. ‘The max- 
imum number who got off the inward 
cars in any one hour was 3,450; the 
maximum who got on the outward-bound 
cars In any one hour was 3,406. If only 
one car at atime should be standing at 
the station platform on each track in 
the subway, and if it were allowed a 
half minute for its stop, four cars per 
minute would depart from the two tracks. 
If each should carry off twenty pas- 
sengers, the total number leaving per 
hour would be 4,800, or forty per cent 
larger than the crowd which thronged 
the cars just before Christmas. The 
average stop will probably be less than 
fifteen seconds, judging from experience 
here and elsewhere. There seems no 


doubt, therefore, that the platform capa- 
city will be ample not only for the pres- 
ent, but for the probable demands for 
many years to come. 

Between Park Street and _  Scollay 
Square the subway will contain two 
tracks. ‘The station at Scollay Square, 
as shown in the illustration on this page, 
will have a platform of about the shape 
and size of the surface of the square. 
From this point to Washington Street 
the subway will probably be in_ two 
branches, one under Corn- 
hill and the other under 
Brattle Street, each contain- 
ing two tracks. The north- 
bound cars will use the for- 
mer and the south-bound 
the latter. Under Washing- 
ton Street to Haymarket 
Square the subway will have 
four tracks. Beyond Hay- 
market Square, about oppo- 
site Market Street, the two 
middle tracks will begin to 
rise on an incline, until they 
reach the surface at the 
south side of Travers Street. 
Cars for Charlestown, Cam- 
bridge and other points be- 
yond the Union Station will 
use these tracks, and there 
is a sufficient distance be- 
tween Travers and Causeway Streets to 
permit the tracks to rise to make con- 
nection with an elevated railway, if that 
becomes desirable. 

From Haymarket Square, therefore, to 
the terminal on Causeway Street, there 
will be a single-track subway on each side 
of the double-track incline which ends in 
surface tracks at Travers Street. The 
plans of construction at this point, shown 
in the illustrations on pages 206 and 207, 
are extremely interesting, because they 
involve important street widenings and 
improvements. Haverhill Street, which 
is about thirty-two feet wide between 
curbstones, will be left as at present, ex- 
cept that the sidewalk adjacent to the old 
Boston and Maine station will furnish 
part of the space needed for the incline. 
At the other side of the incline there will 
be a new Haverhill Street, of the same 
width as the old. On the opposite side 
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of this new street there will be an arcade 
sidewalk ten feet wide. Canal Street, on 
the other side of the Haymarket Square 
property, is to be widened. Its present 
width between curbstones is thirty-seven 
feet. As _ reconstructed, it will have a 
width of fifty feet between curbstones, 
and will have on one side a sidewalk ten 
feet wide and on the other an arcade 
sidewalk fifteen feet wide. At the termi- 
nal the cars swing around a loop, and 
the capacity of the platform is virtually 
doubled by its having tracks on each side. 

This is as far as the present plans of 
construction go ; but the act under which 
the Boston ‘Transit Commission is acting 
empowers it, at its discretion, to con- 
struct other subways and tunnels than 
those that have been determined on; 
namely, a tunnel or tunnels from Scollay 
Square to Maverick Square, East Boston ; 
from Boylston Street under Park Square 
to Columbus Avenue; and under Park 
Street and the adjacent mall of the 
Common, Temple Street and Staniford 
Street to Merrimac Square. 

When the subway is completed, what 
then? ‘The commission is authorized to 
grant locations for tracks to and in the 
subways, to be used- by any street rail- 
way company ; is required to order the 
removal of surface tracks on Tremont 
Street between Boylston Street and Scol- 
lay Square, and from Boylston Street be- 
tween Park Square and Tremont Street ; 
and is authorized to order the removal of 
any other tracks which in its judgment 
have been rendered unnecessary, which 
are above the subways or within one 
thousand feet of the entrances to them. 
The commission is to fix the compensa- 
tion for the locations of tracks in the 
subways and the use of them by any 
street railway for a term of not more than 
fifty years. 

The act is silent as to what shall be 
done with the subway in the event that 
no street railway company is prepared to 
accede to the terms which may be fixed 
by the Transit Commission, with the ap- 
proval of the Railroad Commissioners, for 
its use. Apparently the Legislature did 
not think it necessary to provide against 
so unlikely a contingency as that a street 
railway company running its cars into the 
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city should be content to halt them at 
some point at least one thousand feet 
distant from the entrances to the subway. 
If such folly were conceivable, it could 
be dealt with by the Board of Aldermen, 
who would have authority, with the sanc- 
tion of the Railroad Commissioners, to 
revoke the locations granted to such a 
company on routes connecting with the 
subway, and to grant them to another 
company. Both the Transit Commission 
and the Railroad Commission being com- 
posed of reasonable men, and the street 
railway managers being, presumably, men 
of sagacity, there is no probability of a 
hitch at this point. 

It is noticeable, however, that the 
Massachusetts act does not go so far in 
the direction of municipal ownership of 
routes of transportation as does that of 
New York. Under the New York act, 
not merely the subway, but the entire 
rapid transit railroad is to be built by 
the city, and is to be at all times the 
property of the city. ‘The cost of con- 
struction, which is estimated not to ex- 
ceed fifty million dollars, is to be met by 
the issue of bonds. ‘The commissioners 
are required to make a contract with 
some person or corporation to build the 
railroad ; and a peculiar provision of the 
act requires that the contractor shall 
operate the road as lessee for a period 
of from thirty-five to fifty years, as may 
be fixed by the commissioners. ‘The 
rent paid must be sufficient to meet the 
interest on the bonds issued to pay for 
the construction, and to furnish an addi- 
tional sum, not less than one per cent of 
the total cost, which is to go into a sink- 
ing fund to pay the bonds at maturity. 
This is as if the construction of the Bos- 
ton subway, instead of being let out by 
the commission to private contractors 
under the ordinary method of competing 
bids, were to be undertaken from the be- 
ginning by the West End Street Railway 
Company, and the subway were subse- 
quently to be operated by that corpora- 
tion as lessee. ‘The New York act also 
gives the city a first lien on the entire 
equipment of the road, which is the 
property of the contractor, as security 
for the performance of the contract ; and 
in the event of any breach of contract 
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the city may take possession of the 
equipment and operate the road at the 
expense of the contractor. In New 
York, therefore, we have not only muni- 
cipal ownership, but a possible municipal 
operation of a railroad. As to the Bos- 
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ton subway, the estimates of the com- 
mission justify the expectation that the 
rental will meet the interest on the 
cost and pay the bonds when due, with- 
out imposing any burden on the tax- 


payers. 


SKETCH OF INTERIOR OF PROPOSED STATION AT PARK STREET. 
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By Edith Elmer Wood. 


gend inscribed in_ well-polished 

brass letters around the wheel of 
the Manistee. It also figured on the crest 
adopted by the wardroom officers when 
the ship was new, and was still visible on 
the note paper of the younger ones. It 
is only the enthusiasm bred of a new ship 
that can stir the old married men of the 
mess to such frivolities as crest note paper. 
Yet the pride of her motto somehow 
clung to the A/anistee. She had had a 
series of able commanding officers and 
zealous first lieutenants, and had come 
to be regarded as a “crack” ship. No 
decks were so white, no bright work was 
so shining as hers. Her boats’ crews 
always won in the squadron races, and 
her marksmen made the highest scores 
in quarterly target practice. ‘True, she 
was an old- fashioned corvette, a black 
wooden blotch among the white steel 
cruisers, and her venerable engines 
could barely push her along at ten knots 
an hour. But she had a history, a fine 
war record, which was more than the 


wok PARATUS was the le- 


new beauties, fresh from the dockyards, 
could boast. The men loved her, the 
older ones especially, because she was 
really and truly a sfzf, with masts and 
spars and a mighty spread of canvas, 
and not merely a fighting machine, 
and because she needed sailors to man- 
age her, old-time sailors, rather than ord- 
nance and electricity sharps. Of course 
her habit of being “ always ready’’ fre- 
quently led her into disagreeable duty. 
But nobody growled, or at least nobody 
really meant it, for there was a remark- 
able amount of esfri¢ aboard among 
officers and men alike. 

The Manistee had come up late from 
the West Indies, some time in June, and 
had been at the New York navy yard 
about three weeks, when the Secretary 
came on from Washington onc day and 
held a consultation with the commandant 
of the yard. They sent for the com- 
manding officers of all the ships then 
lying in the Wallabout, some half a dozen, 
and the Secretary asked them, beginning 
with the senior captain, how soon they 
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could be ready for sea. Two weeks, 
three weeks, a month. It was a question 
of new boiler tubes, of a foul bottom, of 
such and such repairs now under way 
and absolutely necessary. 

“ And the A/anistee?”’ said the Secre- 
tary with a smile. 

‘Can start day after to-morrow, sir,” 
replied her commander. 

“Good ! ’ exclaimed the Secretary with 
emphasis. “The orders will be made 
out immediately. Let all the navy yard 
work give way to getting off the JA/anzs- 
tee,”” he went on, turning to the com- 
mandant, “ and Jet.-Captain Winters have 
everything he asks for.” 

“ First of all then,’’ remarked Captain 
Winters, “ I’d like another watch officer. 
I have only three since Smithfield was 
detached.” 

“The time is short for getting any one 
here from a distance,’’ mused the Secre- 
tary. ‘“Isn’t there some one on the 
spot?” 

“You might take Gordon,” suggested 
the commandant. ‘“ He is nearly due 
for sea ; and being a bachelor, it will be 
easy for him to pull up stakes in a hurry.”’ 

That is how Gordon came to be sent 
to the A/anistee. He was not pleased at 
receiving the orders. Even a bachelor 
may find it inconvenient to pack his 
worldly belongings, cancel his engage- 
ments, and establish himself aboard ship 
at thirty-six hours’ notice. But that was 
a minor matter. What Gordon objected 
to was sailing on the same ship with 
Clarkson, and the more he thought about it 
the more it seemed to him that he simply 
could not bring himself to do it. Clark- 
son had recently married the girl with 
whom Gordon was in love. It was even 
worse than that. Gordon had known 
her first, and regarded himself as virtually 
engaged to her before Clarkson met her, 
and the younger man had_carried her off. 
Somehow Gordon had felt no resentment 
against the girl, but a great deal against 
Clarkson. He was still very sore about 
it, and the thought of living shut up in 
the same small wardroom with the man 
he despised, of listening to his detestable, 
self-satisfied voice through daily break- 
fasts and dinners, seemed intolerable. 
Accordingly he sat down and addressed 
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a document to the Secretary of the Navy, 
asking to have his orders revoked. Be- 
ing unable to explain about Clarkson, he 
based his request on “ weighty personal 
reasons.” ‘This communication he sent 
to the commandant of the navy yard to 
be forwarded to Washington. In the 
course of half an hour he was sum- 
moned to the commandant’s office. 

“Look here, Gordon,” said the old 
gentleman with brusque kindliness, “ I'll 
forward this if you say so. But | want 
you to understand just what you are 
doing. Did you know the Manisé&e was 
to sail day after to-morrow?”’ 

“No, sir, I did not, — hadn’t heard a 
word. Where is she going?” 

“Ah, that I can’t say. She is going 
to sea under sealed orders. But it is 
pretty sure to be something disagreeable. 
There’s a little unpleasantness going on 
just now in Venezuela, and an insurrec- 
tion feared in Hayti. It might be one of 
those. It certainly is no junketing trip.”’ 

Gordon was. thinking hard, his fore- 
head puckered into a frown. 

“Thank you for telling me, sir. I 
didn’t know anything about all that. 
Under the circumstances I withdraw my 
application,” he said finally. 

“T thought you would, Gordon. I 
knew you were no shirk.” The old 
gentleman handed him the document, 
and a genial smile of approval spread 
over his face. 

The next morning, when Gordon re- 
ported to Captain Winters, the decks of 
the Afanistee were a scene of bustle and 
confusion. Coal lighters were alongside, 
all sorts of supplies were coming aboard, 
and a double gang of navy-yard calkers 
were hammering away like mad on the 
poop deck. Even the wardroom was so 
filled up with the caterer’s stores and the 
officers’ washes hastily collected in all 
stages of rough-dryness from various parts 
of the city, that Gordon had great diffi- 
culty in threading his way through it to 
his stateroom. 

It was in the midst of all this confu- 
sion that*he saw her. It was surely no 
place for a woman, Gordon reflected 
severely. Of course he was right; but 
the ship was to haul out next morning, 
her husband could not get ashore in the 
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mean time, and it was her only chance to 
say good-by to him, — so perhaps it was 
not strange that she came. She sat 
discreetly in Clarkson’s stateroom with 
the curtain drawn, and whenever he 
could snatch a moment from superin- 
tending the stowing of the coal bunkers, 
he ran to spend it with her. When she 
saw Gordon, she came out and spoke to 
him with all her old-time sweetness and 
cordiality. If she had ever treated him 
badly, she appeared quite unconscious of 
it. It was Gordon, not she, who was 
embarrassed by their meeting. She had 
no thought for anything but the sudden 
sailing of the ship. 

“They were south so long, and have 
only just got back, and now to send 
them off again, — it’s outrageous! Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Gordon?” eat 

He tried to think so, since she 
wished it. | 

“And you'll probably go to some 
place where they have yellow fever or 
where there is fighting going on.”” Her 
eyes filled with tears, while Gordon 
ground his teeth (figuratively speaking), 
knowing well enough that her anxiety 
was all for Clarkson. ‘I am so worried 
about Will. He is so reckless,’’ she 
went on. “He never takes care of 
himself.”’ 

Gordon was silent. Was there no 
mercy in her? 

“Oh, Mr. Gordon,’ she exclaimed, 
looking up in his face with wistful eager- 
ness, “‘ won’t you look out for him? see 
that he doesn’t get the fever or go into 
needless danger? be a sort of older 
brother to him — for — my sake ?’”’ 

In any other living woman Gordon 
would have branded such a request as 
showing abominably bad taste; but the 
queen can do no wrong. He did not 
question for a moment her right to make 
him as uncomfortable as she pleased. 
Indeed there was something almost 
agreeable in having her ask a favor of 
him with tears in her eyes and voice, 
though both tears and favor were for 
Clarkson. 

“T am afraid there is very little I can 
do,"’ he said gravely. ‘I don’t imagine 
we are running into any sort of peril. 


‘But if there ever is anything, you must 


know that I will do it— for you— most 
gladly.’’ 

She pressed his hand with an impul- 
sive “Oh, thank you, thank you, Mr. 
Gordon! NowI shall be so much easier ! ”’ 
And with that he had to be content. 

When the Manistee cast off early the 
next morning there stood on the wharf 
two little groups of mournful women and 
children, one instinctively gathered at the 
part nearest the forecastle, a motley, cos- 
mopolitan group, the other, more con- 
ventional and smaller in number, stand- 
ing opposite the quarter deck. ‘The 
officers and crew who were not actively 
on duty leaned over the rail to say a last 
word, catch a last look, wave a last fare- 
well. Some of the women were frankly 
tearful, but most of them were struggling 
more or less successfully with a mask of 
cheerfulness, reserving the good cry that 
was inevitable till such time as they 
should be in their own apartments with 
locked doors. The seeing off of a ship 
is always a doleful enough matter, Heaven 
knows. But this time it was worse than 
usual because of the mysterious sealed 
orders. 

“ T never knew before how much satis- 
faction I got from tracing on the map the 
course my husband was taking,”’ said the 
first lieutenant’s wife, “‘ and thinking each 
day he ought to be about so far. This 
time we don’t know whether they are 
sailing east, west, north or south.” 

“They aren’t likely to sail west, my 
dear,” remarked the doctor’s wife, with 
an hysterical laugh. 

“No, I suppose not, but — ”’ 

“They aren’t ‘likely to sail anywhere 
but south,” put in the chief engineer’s 
wife authoritatively. She was a very 
large woman, very positive, and invari- 
ably pessimistic. “I hear that the 
commandant told Mr. Gordon so; and 
the commandant had just been talking to 
the Secretary.”’ The chief’s wife always 
heard everything. ‘Besides there’s 
never any need for a man-of-war in a 
Christian climate. It’s always in some 
beastly yellow-fever hole.”’ 

There was a general rush to change 
the subject. Yellow fever was the last 
thing they wanted to talk about, poor 
souls ! 
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“Those dreadful sealed orders,” sighed 
little Mrs. Clarkson. ‘“ They are never 
used except in war times, are they? 
And they mus¢ mean something very 
serious, something with fighting and all 
that.”’ 

“Not a bit of it, child,” returned the 
+hief's wife. ‘It’s. just because those 
people in Washington are hard up for 
something to do. ‘They want to give 
the newspapers something to talk about, 
vigorous foreign policy, a lot of mystery, 
columns of rumors, and then— mark my 
words — it will turn out nothing at all, 
absolutely nothing. Oh, / know their 
little ways ! ”’ 

“They might just as well have let us 
know where to address our letters, then.” 

“ Of course they might. It’s just nat- 
ural inborn meanness.” 

“If the poor Secretary only knew how 
we all hated him this morning!” 

“ Poor Secretary! I wish it was in my 
power to send Aim off to the tropics in 
midsummer to stand in a mudhole and 
be fired at by Central Americans, while 
his bones burn up with the coast fever 
and his wife doesn’t even know where he 

There was a little murmur of approval. 
But at that moment the big black hull 
began to move. Every one became 
silent. All eyes were turned again to 
the men who were leaving them, each 
woman battling as she might with her 
own grief. 

When the ship was fairly out at sea, 
the captain broke the seal of his orders. 
Then he sent for the first lieutenant. At 
dinner the first lieutenant announced to 
the wardroom mess that their destination 
was a bay called the Serpent’s Fang, on 
the Isthmus of Panama. ‘There was a 
general exclamation of surprise. No 
one had ever been there, no one had 
ever even heard of it before. Charts 
were called for and examined. The 
Serpent’s Fang, of ill-omened name, was 
found to be a fairly commodious harbor 
some hundred and fifty miles east of 
Colon. 

“‘ And what are we to do there?” 

“ Protect American interests,’’ some- 
body suggested ; and there followed a 
laugh more grim than mirthful. 
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“Is there any 
there ?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” replied the 
first lieutenant. “We are to do a little 
surveying, | believe.”’ 

“Under sealed orders!” 
ing!” 

The first lieutenant smiled blandly. 
“| know no more than you do, gentle- 
men,” he said, with the air of one who 
disclaims all responsibility. “It may be 
there is some scheme of making a canal 
terminus there, or our old friend, the 
everywhere-proposed, never-established 
coaling-station, or— You are as good 
at guessing as I am.” 

“ Does the skipper know?” 

“Perhaps. I have no reason to sup- 
pose so, though. All he told me is what I 
have told you.” 

The first burst of indignation over, 
they fell to speculating on possibilities 
and telling anecdotes of previous ex- 
periences with sealed orders. 

It took the old ship two weeks to 
carry them to the Serpent’s Fang. It 
was very beautiful to look at, a semi-cir- — 
cular bay, the entrance dotted with 
islands, sun-baked tropical forests run- 
ning to the water’s edge, and hot, hazy 
mountains in the background. There 
was a little native village just back from 
the beach. ‘The modest huts of the in- 
habitants were built on stilts, as a slight 
protection against tarantulas, scorpions 
and snakes. The woods were full of 
monkeys and gaudy macaws, whose chat- 
tering and screaming made a Babel of the 
sunrise and sunset hours. ‘The rest of 
the time it was very quiet. 

Life was killingly monotonous aboard 
the Manistee. Officers and men were 
already enervated by seven months in 
the tropics, and the captain knew they 
could not stand much more. All drills 
were over at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, awnings were spread, and there was 
nothing left to do but loaf. Even the 
surveying parties stopped work during 
the heat of the day. The ornamental 
part of discipline was wisely relaxed. 
After sunset the officers were allowed to 
sit on the poop in pyjamas. Sometimes 
they spent the night there, for below 
decks it was stifling. There was little 


fighting going on 
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inducement to go ashore. There was no 
game worth shooting, and the woods 
were an all but impenetrable jungle. 
There was nothing in the village abso- 
lutely, unless Major Bok be accounted 
something,— of whom more hereafter. 
Every one killed time aboard ship as 
best he might. Forward, the chief 
amusement seemed to be fishing for 
sharks. It was not much fun to catch 
them, and they were not good for eat- 
ing purposes, but there was a certain ex- 
citement in cutting open the shark’s 
stomach and betting on the number of 
beer bottles and tomato cans that would 
be found in it. Aft every one had his 
own fad. Some of the benedicts who 
were deft with their fingers polished tor- 
toise-shell to fashion combs and hairpins 
for their wives. The paymaster made 
water-color sketches. One man smoked 
cigarettes and read French novels; an- 
other sucked at a pipe and worked out 
problems in differential calculus. It was 
simply a matter of temperament. 

At the end of three weeks they were 
all bored to death, nervous and irritable, 
and each hated the very sight of all the 
others. The most trifling discussions 
grew into fiery disputes. Men lost their 
tempers and said disagreeable things to 
their best friends. The doctor and the 
navigator got into an argument as to the 
proper reading of a certain nursery rhyme 
relating to the adventures of one Tom, 
the piper’s son, and as no copy of 
Mother Goose was at hand to settle it 
and the opinion of the mess was about 
evenly divided, the discussion was kept 
up till both grew angry, and the upshot 
of it was they were not on speaking terms 
for a month. 

Gordon kept out of quarrels by hold- 
ing himself aloof. He did this con- 
sciously and with set purpose. He was 
afraid of being led into a row with Clark- 
son. Day by day he despised the man 
more ; day by day he felt more keenly 
what a pleasure it would be to jump on 
him and pound him. But for her sake he 
must not. Asa matter of fact, Clarkson 
had several redeeming traits, but Gordon 
could hardly be expected to see them. 

* He’s fond of her, of course,’’ Gordon 
said to himself. ‘ He’sin love with her 


in his own fashion — but wha/ a fashion ! 
He doesn’t know he’s the most miracu- 
lously blessed man that ever lived. The. 
little fool thinks he won her on his own 
merits, and that on the whole she’s no 
more than he deserves. Bah!” 

Gordon was unworthy of her too, but 
he knew it, and if she had taken Asm, he 
would have been, as before, her most de- 
vout worshipper—on his knees. He 
did not reflect that Clarkson was eight 
or ten years his junior, and that egotism 
wears Off as time shows us our true in- 
significance in the grand scheme of the 
universe. 

Gordon noticed with disgust mingled 
with a certain anxiety for her, that Clark- 
son was playing a great deal of poker. 
Now Gordon played a good deal him- 
self ; but as he was the only sufferer from 
his losses, he felt that it was an entirely 
different matter. One day he was asked 
to make the fourth in a game in which 
Clarkson was taking part. 

“No,” he said without troubling him- 
self to lower his voice, “I never play 
with a married man unless I know he has 
an independent fortune. I’d feel as if I 
were skimming the baby’s milk.” 

Clarkson flushed and started to speak, 
but thought better of it. They had never 
had much to do with each other. After 
that they had less. 

There were no mails at the Serpent’s 
Fang. ‘This was one of its most exas- 
perating features. No chance to hear 
from one’s family, no chance to let them 
know where one was. The Manistee 
seemed utterly cut off from the world. 
Moreover the captain said they were to 
stay until ordered to leave ; and as they 
could see no way for orders to reach 
them, it appeared likely that they would 
remain there for the rest of their natural 
lives. ‘The surveying was all finished. 
Still they lingered on. They all believed 
that the authorities in Washington had 
forgotten their very existence. Their 
presence at the Serpent’s Fang might 
be subserving some useful purpose, but 
they could not see it. Life was growing 
almost unendurable in its sultry mo- 
notony. 

There was only one white man ashore, 
the agent of the German rubber com- 
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pany, Major Bok, so called. He was of 
a type frequently met with in such places, 
a cosmopolitan of absolutely uncertain 
nationality, speaking all languages with 
facility, well educated, entertaining, frankly 
immoral, an adventurer who drank too 
much to get along at home, and was 
now in his solitude drinking himself to 
death as rapidly as his tremendous con- 
stitution would permit. Once a year he 
gave himself a month’s leave and went 
over to Panama to divert himself. The 
rest of the time he attended to the com- 
pany’s affairs, smoked his pipe, read 
his Horace and Montaigne, drank and 
slept. He was useful in many small 
ways to the officers of the A/anistee. He 
supplied them with cigars at cost when 
theirs gave out. He put their steward in 
the way of getting the most desirable 
fresh provisions. He bullied the native 
washerwomen, who proposed charging 
their victims two dollars a dozen for 
beating their clothes to pieces on the 
stones, into doing it for one. For all 
which and because he was an amusing 
companion, and they were thankful for 
any change from their own set of faces 
and anecdotes, he was a frequent guest 
aboard ship. They would not have 
cared to have him claim their acquain- 
tance on Broadway, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly they would not have introduced 
him to their wives and sisters. But in 
the wilderness one cannot choose one’s 
associates with too much nicety. 

One night Gordon woke up, because 
it was too hot to sleep. His sheet and 
pillow-case were soaked with perspira- 
tion, and his head felt as if little hammers 
were pounding on his temple and the 
drums of his ears. He was to have the 
morning watch, from four to eight, and he 
wished it was already time for it. He 
thought vaguely of going on deck to try 
for a sleep, but the exertion somehow 
seemed too great. Then he became 
conscious, from a dim little light coming 
through his door, that some one had his 
candles burning. “A man ought to be 
kicked for making it any hotter than it 
was before,”’ he reflected crossly. Then 
he heard a stirring around and rattling of 
paper in Clarkson’s room, which was 
next to his. So Clarkson was the 
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offender. It was his “all night in.” 
What was he prowling around for? Per- 
haps he was writing to her. Gordon 
felt a little pang of jealousy. Then he 
heard a sound that had nothing to do 
with letter-writing. It was the unmis- 
takable click that goes with the loading 
and cocking of a revolver. It was only 
the matter of a few seconds for Gordon 
to spring from his bed and find himself in 
Clarkson's door-way, pushing aside the 
porti¢re with one hand. The candles 
sputtered feebly. A couple of sealed 
letters lay on the desk. Clarkson stood 
in front of the looking-glass, completely 
dressed, with the pistol in his hand. He 
was caught in the act. There was no 
use in trying to bluff it off or deny it. 
He gave a nervous, sheepish little laugh, 
that was unpleasant to hear, and put the 
pistol down on the desk. Gordon took 
it up, extracted the cartridges, and then, 
on reflection, threw it out of the air- 
port. 
“What do you mean by throwing my 
revolver overboard ?’’ Clarkson blustered. 

“Don’t be a_ fool,” said Gordon 
quietly. “You know you aren’t fit to 
be trusted with it.” 

“What is it to you anyhow?” the 
younger man went on_ indignantly. 
“Why can’t you attend to your own af- 
fairs, and let me shoot myself, if I want 
to? I don’t see what difference it should 
make to you.” 

“So far as you are concerned,” Gor- 
don continued in the same even voice, 
“it makes extremely little difference. 
But your wife — ” 

At the mention of his wife the tension 
snapped. Clarkson buried his head in 
his arms and burst into tears. Gordon 
despised a man who cried above any 
creature on the face of the earth. How- 
ever, he conquered his repugnance, laid 
his hand on the shaking shoulder and 
said almost kindly : 

“Come, you’d better tell me what's 
wrong, old man. You're pretty well 
knocked out.”’ 

Clarkson was nothing but a great big 
overgrown boy. Confiding in some- 
body was just what he needed. He 
would have preferred it to be almost 
any one rather than Gordon ; but he was 
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not in a position to choose. ‘Tell some- 
body he must. So the whole story was 
poured out in Gordon’s ears. Clark- 
son had been playing poker ashore with 
Bok, at Bok’s house. He had drunk too 
much, and could not keep the run of the 
game. Bok had drunk, too, but was as 
clear-headed as ever. Before he knew 
it, Clarkson had lost a sum equal to five 
months’ pay. 

«And I haven’t a cent laid by,” the 
boy went on desperately. “If it was 
only myself, I wouldn’t care. I could 
save it up in time. But I can’t go home 
to my wife and tell her I’ve played away 
her board and clothes in this cursed 
hole of a place. Why, there’s no way 
out. Don’t you see?” 

« A man who marries on an ensign’s 
pay should make up his mind to give up 
poker for good and all. He—” 

“ My God! man, don’t I know that? 
Where’s the use of preaching? What’s 
done’s done. If I live this down, I'll 
never touch a card again.” 

“See that you don’t,” his mentor went 
on. “So far, so good. Now, as near 
as I can make out, that fellow Bok has 
fleeced you in the most barefaced man- 
ner.” 

“ No,” protested Clarkson, “ it was all 
fair and square, perfectly so. There was 
no sharp practice. I remember even 
that he kept urging me to stop, but I 
was just tight enough to be pig-headed, 
and I would keep on. Oh, I can’t 
shirk the debt! It’s a matter of honor.”’ 

“ Well, let’s face it squarely then, and 
see what you'll do.” Gordon sat down 
on the bunk and talked to him for an 
hour like an “elder brother,” as he 
thought to himself with a certain amuse- 
ment. He talked very sensibly, and 
showed the young man how far he was 
from making it easier for his wife by 
killing himself, how his motive was really 
pure selfishness, since he hadn’t the 
courage to meet his wife’s probable and 
quite excusable indignation like a man. 
“You deserve punishment. Brace up 
and take it. You have done your wife a 
certain injury. For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
do her an immeasurably greater one. It 
will worry and grieve her to find out 
what a fool you have been. But that’s 


not so bad as breaking her heart, you 
know.” 

By the time he got through, Clarkson 
was quite himself again. His wife would 
have to spend several months with her 
father and mother to save board bills. It 
would all be very unpleasant. But some- 
how, some time, the debt would be paid, 
and Jessie would forgive him, and he 
could take up his life again and be a 
man. Gordon was sure there was no 
further danger of suicide. “ The little 
cad’s too fond of himself to do it easily,”’ 
he thought, and turned in for a short nap 
before his watch. 

About this time the effect of the cli- 
mate began to tell on the men’s health. 
One of them came down with the break- 
bone fever, — dengue, as they call it on the 
Isthmus,— then another and another, 
then half a dozen at a time. Sick-bay 
quarters were entirely inadequate. The 
whole ship was turned into a_ hospital. 
The captain swung in a hammock in his 
cabin and gave his staterooms to a 
couple of the officers who were danger- 
ously ill. It assumed the proportions of 
an epidemic, and at the worst moment 
the surgeon was taken down and left them 
dependent on a young assistant just out 
of the medical school. The situation was 
rapidly becoming alarming. ‘The launch 
was fitted out for a cruise and Clarkson 
put in charge of it to godown to leeward 
to Colon, the nearest cable station, and 
communicate with the Department. The 
excitement and responsibility of the trip 
filled Clarkson’s mind to the exclusion of 
any further suicidal yearnings. As was 
expected, the Department, on learning 
the state of affairs, ordered the fever- 
stricken ship to start north immediately, 
—not the easiest thing in the world, 
short-handed as they were, but their only 
chance of salvation. Two men died on 
the way north, but the rest all improved 
with the change of air. 


It was night. ‘hey were almost home. 
With good luck they might reach New 
York next day. Gordon lay awake in his 
bunk. He was convalescent from a sharp 
attack of the fever. He felt pretty com- 
fortable, but could not sleep. His 
thoughts ran like this: “It’s October — 
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an vin the month. ‘To-morrow we shall 
get to New York, and I shall have some 
raw oysters, big, fat, luscious raw oysters 
with cracked ice around them and lemon 
juice.” Nothing more sentimental than 
that, on my honor as a narrator. 

The curtain of his door was drawn 
aside and one of the wardroom boys tip- 
toed in with a glass of medicine. 

“ Are you awake, Mr. Gordon? ‘The 
doctor said you were to take this at two 
bells.”’ 

“ All right, Biedermann, let’s have it.” 

“Mr. Gordon—” ‘The lad hesitated. 

“ Well?” said Gordon encouragingly. 

“T can’t make out what’s the matter 
with Mr. Clarkson, sir. He don’t act 
quite right.’’ 

“ What do you mean by that?” ‘The 
sharpness of his tone frightened the boy. 

““ Maybe I’m wrong, sir,” he hastened 
to say, “but I thought I ought to tell 
some one. I knew you were a friend of 
his.” 

Gordon smiled grimly. ‘ What makes 
- you think there is anything wrong with 
Mr. Clarkson ?”’ 

“ Well, sir, he’s been awful low-spirited 
for two or three days, and not like him- 
self. And he’s been drinking a good 
deal more’n common, pretty heavy, in 
fact. And just now, as I was taking some 
coffee from the galley to the officer of 
the deck, I passed him walking up and 
down amidships — ”’ 

* It’s not his watch? ”’ 

“No, sir. The moon was shining clear 
on his face, and he looked bad, — awful 
bad. I thought maybe he’d like some 
coffee, so I got him some. He was lean- 
ing over the rail, looking into the water. 
I touched him on the sleeve and asked 
him if he’d like some coffee. He turned 
on me, looking as if he’d like to kill me. 
He threw the coffee overboard, cup and 
saucer and all, and swore at me. You 
know, sir, that ain’t like Mr. Clarkson.” 

Gordon was sitting up in his bunk by 
this time. ‘“ Hand me my boots, will 


you?” he said, “ and take down my over- 
coat and cap.” 

“You aren’t going up on deck, sir? 
The doctor —”’ 

“ Never mind him. Just help me on 
with that coat.” 
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“ Hadn’t you better get dressed, sir? 
It’s blowing pretty fresh up there.” 

Gordon made no reply. 

“Do you want me to come up with 
you, Mr. Gordon?” 

“No. Stay where you are.” 

Gordon found himself very weak and 
giddy, but he stumbled to the ladder, got 
on deck and looked about. Everything 
was quiet and serene. ‘The stars were 
shining sharply. ‘The moon was hidden 
for the moment between a floating cloud- 
mass. All plain sail to royals, with top- 
mast and topgallant staysails, were set to 
catch a strong, steady breeze a little abaft 
the port beam, which kept the ship heeled 
well over to starboard. ‘The old A/an- 
istee cut through the dark tumbling water 
at considerably more than the traditional 
ten knots, as though she too were anx- 
ious to be at home. ‘The men of the 
watch were grouped on and abaft the 
forecastle. ‘The officer of the deck was 
tramping up and down the poop, absorbéd 
in thought. Amidships there was a 
patch of black shadow, and it was some 
seconds before Gordon could make out 
Clarkson’s figure. He was apparently in 
the same spot where Biedermann had 
left him, leaning over the lee rail in an 
attitude of profound dejection. Gordon 
came as close to him as he could without 
being discovered, and watched develop- 
ments. ‘The cloud drifted away from the 
face of the moon and revealed Clarkson’s 
profile. It was a sight never to be for- 
gotten. The features were contorted 
with a weak, shuddering agony, horrible 
to see, impossible to describe. Presently 
Clarkson straightened himself up, glanced 
around to make sure he was unobserved, 
then deliberately climbed upon a gun, 
placed his hand on the rail, threw one 
leg over it, and— But at that moment 
a grip like iron closed on his arm, and 
he was flung down to the deck by a 
powerful sidewise jerk. 

“You infernal coward!” 
Gordon angrily. 

Instead of resenting the words, Clark- 
son collapsed altogether. “I couldn't 
help it,” he moaned miserably. “I 
have thought about it till I’m half crazy. 
We are getting so close home. It’s aw- 
ful. I might have to see her to-morrow 


exclaimed 
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and tell her—I can’t face it, Gordon, 
I can’t! Itried to. But the thought of 
the way she’d look—and her family, 
too — oh, I can’t do it!” 

“ Are you a man ora whining puppy? ”’ 
cried Gordon savagely. 

“T can’t help it,’’ Clarkson repeated 
weakly, “and I don’t see why you can’t 
let me alone.” 

“No, I suppose not, and you probably 
never will. But as long as I’ve under- 


_ taken to deliver you whole at home, | 


may as well make a clean job of it. How 
much do you owe that man?” 

“ Five hundred.”’ 

“All right. Now I’ve got a little 
moneyin bank,— not much, but that much. 
We'll go down below, and I’ll give you a 
check for five hundred. You can repay 
it when you get ready, or never. ‘Then 
you won’t have to tell her anything.”’ 

“Oh, Gordon, will you really? How 
can I ever thank you, old man.”’ Clark- 
son’s tone had experienced a new birth. 
It was full of life and confidence. 

“ Don’t try,” returned Gordon dryly. 

“ You’re a manin a thousand. You’re 
the truest friend — ”’ 

“ Never mind all that,’’ said his pre- 
server brusquely. “I’m getting rather 
chilly, as I haven’t many clothes on. 
Suppose we go below, and I’ll make out 
the check.” 

When that was satisfactorily finished, 
Gordon returned to his bunk. As might 
have been expected, he had caught a 
heavy cold from his trip into the night 
air, scantily clad, and his high fever and 
severe chest pains soon forced him to 
call up the doctor. It turned out to be 
pneumonia, one of the commonest after- 
effects of the dengue. It was a severe 
case and went hard with Gordon. The 
ship arrived next day at New York, and 
every other living thing aboard, even to 
the cat and the goat, rejoiced at it. To 
Gordon alone it meant nothing. Per- 
haps he was hardly even conscious of it. 
When a man’s temperature is at 104°, and 
ten thousand knives are grinding through 
his lungs, his whereabouts is of little 
moment. And there was no one waiting 
for Gordon, no one even to notify of his 
illness. He had no nearer relative than 
an aunt, who lived in Vermont. The 


good things of this life are very un- 
evenly divided. Gordon was moved to 
the Naval Hospital, a big white-pillared 
building that stands on the hill above 
the navy yard and looks over at the 
city and the river and the great bridge. 
He had the best of care, of course, and 
admirable hygienic surroundings, but it 
was a bit dreary and official. For several 
weeks the battle raged fiercely between 
the disease and Gordon’s splendid phy- 
sique, Gordon himself being a passive 
and hardly interested spectator. At last 
the disease was downed, and he was 
pronounced out of danger, provided 
there was no relapse. He lay there, 
very weak, but perfectly master of his 
faculties, and wondered why he _ had 
pulled through. It hardly seemed worth 
the trouble that the nurse and doctor 
had taken with him. Then he wondered 
why he had been sick, and the cause 
came back to him clearly. His only 
feeling was one of disgust that he had so 
nearly lost his life in saving anything 
so insignificant as that fellow Clarkson’s. 
The thought of preserving a human life, 
as such, at the risk of his own, had no 
sentimental value for him. His illness, 
as the price of Clarkson’s continued exist- 
ence, struck him, looking at it dis- 
passionately, as about as_ grotesquely 
disproportionate as though one should 
cut off a limb to rescue a cat. Assuming 
that he had really saved the man, it was 
for her sake, of course; but whether it 
was for her good or not, he was by no 
means certain. And she would never 
know it, never be grateful to him. It 
was only his physical weakness (which 
makes a child of a strong man) that 
suggested such thoughts as these last. 
Simply to have served her would have 
sufficed Gordon in health. A sick man 
has to be humored. 

The door opened, and a marine 


brought in a bunch of hothouse roses and. 


a note. Gordon took the little square 
blue envelope, wondering who thought 
enough of him to send him _ flowers. 
Tearing it open he read as follows: 


“My DEAR Mr. GORDON: 

“No words can express the gratitude I feel 
toward you. My husband tells me you have 
twice been the means of saving his life. The 
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exact circumstances he will not let me know. 
He is so determined to spare me anxiety, even 
when it is all over, that he treats me like a baby. 
However it happened though, believe me, dear 
Mr. Gordon, my heart goes out to you in the 
warmest and deepest thanks a woman can feel. 
Something told me the day that the ship sailed, 
when I confided poor Will to your care, that you 
were a friend to whom one could pin one’s 
faith, We are so thankful, oh, so thankful, to 
hear you are getting well at last! With best 
wishes for your speedy recovery (for which I 
have prayed night and day), believe me always, 
Cordially yours, JessiCA CLARKSON,” 


Gordon’s face was radiant. “ Give the 


devil his due,’”’ he reflected. “ It was 
right magnanimous in Clarkson to tell 
her that.” 

The marine’s back was turned as he 
arranged the roses in a pitcher with 
clumsy precision. Gordon pressed the 
little note to his lips, and then put it 
under his pillow. “God bless her!” 
was the unvoiced cry of his whole soul. 
And turning on his pillow with a sigh of 
content, he decided (being a fool) that 
whether he got well or not, he had been 
repaid in full, 
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And flushed with hope, he set himself to trace 


W 3 youth’s blue sky and streaming sunlight blest, 


The fading footprints of a banished race, 
Unmindful of the storm-clouds in the west. 
In silent pain and torments unconfessed, 
Determination written on his face, 
He struggled on, nor faltered in his pace 
Until his work was done and he could rest. 


He was no frightened paleface stumbling through 
An unknown forest, wandering round and round. 
Like his own Indians, with instinct fine 
He knew his trail, though none saw how he knew, 
Reckoned his time, and reached his camping-ground 
Just as the first white stars began to shine. 
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MOUNTAIN. 


By Dora Read Goodale. 


Warren passes diagonally over a 

long ridge called Horse Mountain, 
and is fringed rather closely on both 
sides with beech, maple and chestnut 
trees. ‘The level land at the base of the 
ridge is a fairly good farming region, 
though stony, and as you advance toward 
the summit you still see little farms or 
clearings hacked out of the timber, each 
consisting of one or two fields of buck- 
wheat or rye, a few acres of pasturage 
and mowing sufficient to winter a cow or 
perhaps a cow and a horse. ‘The houses, 
which lower down are substantial white- 
painted homesteads, with wing-like or- 
chards, large barns and hemlocks “lined 
out’’ for windbreaks, here become smaller, 
meaner, generally paintless sur- 
rounded by yards infested with burdocks 
or planted to cabbages. Over this road 
a young man walked whistling on a mild 
day in late November. The leaves had 
mostly fallen, but still lay here and there 
in parti-colored windrows, slightly spar- 
kling with moisture, like a harvest almost 
gathered and then forgotten. An occa- 
sional row of late tomatoes could be seen 
ripening on a low roof, and heaps of 
pumpkins made a bright spot of color 
near doorways. ‘There was an air of 
conscious, though reticent expectation 
about the farmhouses near the village ; 
and even among the Horse Mountain 
cottagers signs of preparation were visi- 
ble. ‘The sky was smoky, with a pinkish 
light about the horizon; it was the day 
before Thanksgiving. 

The house to which the young man 
directed his steps was in no respect bet- 
ter than others of the neighborhood. 
It was moderately large, low and dark, 
some streaks of red paint barely indicat- 
ing a former degree of respectability ; it 
had no shutters, and red and white awn- 
ings had been put up over the windows. 
The yard was neat, but bare; by the 
gate stood a giant maple tree, whose 


Tw road between old Chester and 


leathery crimson leaves had fallen undis- 
turbed by a breath of wind and now lay 
at the foot of it like a crimson skirt. 

Lester Hull stood on the doorstep a 
minute before raising the knocker. 
Through the window, curtained almost 
transparently, he commanded a view of 
the front room, into which he shot a sin- 
gle quick glance. He was a tall, athletic 
man, with a Brown beard and _ bright 
speaking eyes, and appeared by no means 
a rustic. In point of fact he was teach- 
ing in the Chester Academy and at the 
same time pursuing his law studies. 
Both law and teaching were suffering at 
present, for the young fellow was in 
love. 

The room into which he looked had a 
grace and even luxury of aspect strik- 
ingly contrasting with the small panes 
and low ceiling. Its chief features were 
a large blazing fire, a very large stuffed 
arm-chair and an upright piano; there 
were also shelves with alluring rows of 
leather-backed books. A girl of twenty 
or thereabout stood by the mantelpiece 
arranging witch-hazel in a Japanese jar. 
She was not above the middle stature, 
but very erect, and her pride of carriage 
and the fire and daring of her eye prom- 
ised something dangerous in her nature. 
She wore a dark crimson dress and a 
little black Zouave jacket of silk. 

Lester rapped. ‘The girl started and 
her features hardened. She listened a 
moment and, no one else volunteering, 
opened the door. 

“Are you ready for the nutting, Miss 
Ellen? Good afternoon!” cried the 
young man, waving his hat rather boy- 
ishly. ‘*School is dismissed, and I’m 
my own master for three days. We’re 
to stop for Mr. Barrows on the way. 
You're all going, of course?” 

“Isabel and the boys are, I believe. 
I am not,” answered the girl coldly. 

A look less of distress than of deter- 
mination crossed the young man’s face. 
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“Why not?” he said firmly, entering 
ani closing the door. 

“ Because I don’t care to” ;—and 
already a spark came into her eye. 
Whatever ice of manner she might 
assume, the energy and intensity of her 
nature always melted it in the course of 
a minute or two. 

“What have I done, that you try to 
avoid me, Miss Gates?” Getting no 
answer to this, Lester varied the ques- 
tion, and asked, smiling slightly: “ You 
never used to. Do you dislike me?” 

* Not particularly,” replied Ellen, res- 
olute, but dropping her voice in spite of 
herself — “ not when you’re away some- 
where with Isabel.’ 

“T see. You think I have assumed 
too much in supposing that we were all 
the best of friends? ’’ — and he reddened 
a little for the first time. 

“We are not accountable to reason 
for our likes and dislikes.”’ 

Any third person must have laughed ; 
but the two parties to this dialogue now 
stood looking each other over with seri- 
ous if not belligerent meaning. 

“You do dislike me then. What is 
it that you dislike so much?” 

“Everything! You've no idea how I 
detest you!’ declared Ellen, with a 
warmth and impetuousness which she 
might have displayed under different 
circumstances in saying, “ You’ve no 
idea how I love you!” She held her 
head up and met his glance defiantly, 
while the angry color mounted in her 
face. 

“ Well, well, is it possible ?’’ stammered 
the young man. At last he seemed con- 
vinced, and for a moment his features be- 
came almost blank, but whether with 
chagrin or some other feeling it would 
have been difficult to say. ‘“ Perhaps 
Miss Foster finds me equally obnoxious,” 
he suggested finally, in a tone whose 
proper anxiety was slightly tinged with 
pique. 

“Qh, no, I think not,” returned 
Ellen, with studied nonchalance. ‘“ She 
likes you, — at least I suppose she does. 
You shouldn’t have forced me to be so 
savage, Mr. Hull, especially as my feel- 
ings are really not of the slightest con- 
sequence. We shall be going in a day or 


two anyway. Pray don’t let it make 
any difference to you.” 

“Very well,” responded Lester dog- 
gedly ; “ if you think you can endure— ”’ 
His sentence was cut short by the en- 
trance of Miss Isabel Foster, followed by 
her half-brothers, two fine blond-headed 
boys. Isabel was older than Ellen by a 
year or two, taller and fully as hand- 
some, though without her force and 
variety of expression. Her figure was 
rounded, and she spoke and moved 
easily, with that half-consciousness of 
universal homage which is the crowning 
charm of a beautiful girl. She greeted 
Lester graciously, and turned to tie on 
her hat, while the boys began talking both 
at once. 

“Tell you what it is,” began Fred, the 
eldest, “you ought to see those par- 
tridges — five of them, full grown and fat 
as sausages. I shot mine, but Wetherell 
caught his with a slip-noose. We've got 
the Dutch oven heated — ” 

* Do you know, Mr. Hull,”’ Wetherell 
was saying, “I was using old Bigbee’s 
wheelbarrow this morning, and he said 
he’d have to have it himself at one ; so 
what should I do but hurry up to get it 
back there by noon, because I was think- 
ing it must have its dinner before it 
went out again.” 

All the company laughed except Isabel, 
who looked slightly scornful, while Ellen 
exclaimed: ‘“ Wetherell! how delight- 
fully amusing you are!”’ 

“Thank you, Miss Ellen,’’ returned the 
boy, speaking with a certain gallantry 
which was natural to him. “I won't say 
what I think of you, because Mr. Bar- 
rows might hear of it, and it would make 
him feel so sorry that he didn’t think of 
it first.” 

“ Which of the girls are those fellows 
after anyhow?” asked Fred of Wetherell 
as they went out of doors. 

“ Hanged if I know,” answered Weth- 
erell with a shrug. ‘“ They don’t know 
themselves, as far as I can see.” He 
hesitated a moment, and then went on: 
“1 have a _ notion, though, that Mr. 
Hull wants Isabel, he’s such an ambitious 
sort of a chap,—and she has money, 
you know; and Tony Barrows is trying 
for Miss Ellen, | guess, —I heard them 
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laughing about it and telling her she’d 
make a first-rate minister’s wife. I say, 
Fred, it’ll be a shame if she takes up 
with him —a little, insignificant fellow 
like that.” 

“Nonsense!’’ returned Fred rather 
sharply. ‘I like Tony the best of the 
two. He’s smart, and not a bit of a prig, 
if he is a minister. But I dare say 
they'll both get muffed. I can tell you 
one thing, old man, — you'll never see 
me philandering after a girl.” 

When Mrs. Foster had determined to 
rent a farmhouse for a few months and 
let her boys fish, hunt and live at large 
on Horse Mountain, she had invited 
Ellen, the orphan daughter of a Methodist 
preacher, to spend the summer with her. 
“ You can help me so much with the boys 
— the obligation will be all on my side,” 
she had said; and so the event had 
proved. Yet some jealous sense of a 
possible inferiority in her position had 
redoubled Ellen’s natural pride and _ in- 
duced her not to yield anything to Isabel 
in dress or social accomplishments,} or 
even in the matter of receiving her share 
of such attentions as offered. Ellen was 
one of those New England girls who can 
“do anything,” and was treated exactly 
like a daughter —the capable younger 
daughter. 

As to Isabel, Mrs. Foster confessed 
that she never had quite understood the 
girl She had her own fortune; she 
could come and go as she pleased; and 
it was a source of astonishment to her 
stepmother that she pleased to send for 
her piano, some books and a hammock, 
and pass the whole season among the 
wilds of Horse Mountain. It was true 
that Lester Hull had also been spending 
his vacation in Chester. He had con- 
sented to give the boys lessons, and had 
been received at the farmhouse on a 
friendly and even intimate footing. ‘The 
other aspirant, Tony Barrows (christened 
Antoine, which he had tried to naturalize 
as Anthony, now hopelessly shortened as 
above), was the East Warren minister. 

When the others had all gone out and 
Ellen was left alone again, she put a stick 
on the fire and took up her sewing ; but 
the curl of her lip and occasional gleam 
in her eye showed that her mind was 
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busy recalling her recent interview with 
Lester Hull ; and whatever the cause for 
her dislike might have been, it was evi- 
dent that the remembrance afforded her 
some satisfaction. She had not been sit- 
ting there very long when an oldish man 
in a faded green coat came up the road 
and turned in at the gate. His hair was 
grizzled and scanty, his forehead dome- 
shaped, and although his large mouth 
indicated obstinacy and even stupidity, 
his general expression was at once shrewd 
and benevolent. He took the front walk, 
as Lester had done, and like Lester 
stopped at the porch and peeped cau- 
tiously in. After a few instants he 
stepped forward and rapped. Ellen 
opened the door. 

««« The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose,’ ”’ 
said the old man immediately, speaking 
in a clear, full voice, much as one might 
make a quotation from Shakespeare. 

Ellen responded to this singular saluta- 
tion with a smile, saying simply, “ Good 
day, Uncle Israel,’’ — his name was Israel 
Wetherbee, locally supplanted by that of 
“ Old Scripter;”’ “I am better pleased 
to see you than any two of the young 
men,” 

“ R’ally, now? — R’ally?” he exclaimed 
with a short laugh; and indeed his eyes 
rested on her with a disinterested ad- 
miration that no suitor could have ap- 
proached. ‘Wal, I thought I'd jist stop 
in. I was going this way, and I kind of 
thought I’d stop in.” 

“Of course. You must spend the 
evening with us,”’ declared Ellen promptly, 
seating him in the large chair. This 
room, with its atmosphere of refinement 
and ease, possessed an irresistible charm 
for the lonely old man. More than once 
he had left his kitchen after dark and 
walked a mile and a half to creep stealth- 
ily up to the window and gaze in on the 
little group in whom he found embodied 
for the first time that warmth and artistic 
fulness which he had craved and blindly 
sought all his life. Ellen’s own experi- 
ence of the restrictions of poverty, as the 
daughter of an under-paid minister, en- 
abled her to comprehend something of 
this. She called him Uncle Israel, put 
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on her prettiest dress for him, and treated 
him without a trace of the haughtiness 
which she showed to his superiors. 

“‘ Mrs. Foster has invited all the chil- 
dren of Horse Mountain to dinner to- 
morrow,”’ she now continued. “ Nearly 
thirty are coming, I believe, and there’s 
such a baking and roasting and toasting 
going on as you haven't seen since stoves 
began to be used. We'll go out in the 
kitchen by and by when the others come 
in; and after supper we’ll have some 
music, and Miss Foster will sing.”’ 

“Thank ye, thank ye ; jus’ as you say,” 
responded Mr. Wetherbee, with a gratifi- 
cation of which his words conveyed no 
idea. ‘ This’ll be about the last of it, too, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes ; you see we had no idea of stay- 
ing so late; but the Indian summer be- 
guiled us in spite of ourselves. I think 
the pleasant weather is over, though. 
The sky is growing quite dark, and just 
hear how the wind is rising.” 

“Ef I was Lot’s wife, and was obleeged 
to stay out to-night, I’d feel ve-ery on- 
easy,”’ declared the old man, smiling, after 
both had sat listening a minute. 

This sudden appearance of an impend- 
ing squall had hastened the return of the 
nut-gatherers. ‘Their voices were now 
heard outside, and the party presently 
entered, increased by the addition of the 
Rev. Antoine Barrows. Mrs. Foster also 
came in, and they all gathered about the 
fire, which threw outa great heat into the 
room. 

“We were just 
weather,” said Ellen. 
think of it?” 

“ Winter is coming! winter is coming ! 
Ouf! how it nips you!” cried Wetherell, 
holding on to the mantel and swinging 
one foot to the blaze. 

“Fire never looks as it does at the end 
of the fall,’’ observed old Israel. “No — 
and it’s then ’t a man wants his own 
harth. If I was a one to marry, young 
sirs, |’d take a wife to warm me this time 
0’ the year.”’ 

“ Why don’t you marry, Mr. Wether- 
bee ?”’ asked the little minister mischiev- 
ously. Antoine !— he deserves a volume 
to himself — so slight, pale, boyish, color- 
less, and his face and figure so illuminated 
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by fun, enthusiasm, sensibility and the 
whole gamut of emotions best befitting a 
man. 

“T must say I think the birds are 
great stupids,’’ Wetherell began again, 
seeing that no one spoke. “ There they 
were to-day, whole flocks of bluebirds 
and song sparrows, whisking around as if 
it was the middle of May; and the first 
thing they know there'll be a great snow 
storm, and they’ll all freeze for their 
pains.” 

** And as it was in the days of Noe, so 
shall it be also in the days of the Son of 
Man. ‘They did eat, they drank, they 
married wives, they were given in mar- 
riage,’’’ said old Israel, looking at the two 
lads half-humorously, and uttering the 
words with a kind of delight in the mere 
music of them, “ ‘until the day that Noe 
entered into the ark, and the flood came 
and destroyed them all.’ ”’ 

Fred regarded him curiously. “You're 
the only person I ever liked to hear re- 
peat texts,” he remarked. 

“Why so, Fred?” asked Ellen, for 
Mr. Wetherbee only smiled a little. 

“Oh, most people when they quote 
the Bible do it in a tone as much as to 
say: ‘ There, there’s a clincher for you, 
whether you like it or not.’ They give it 
to you like physic.”’ 

“A warning for you, Barrows,” ob- 
served Lester aside, with evident relish. 
He had been unusually silent since his 
return. 

*“ Did you secure your spoil on the 
East Warren road, Mr. Hull?” inquired 
Ellen, addressing him with the air of 
cheerful good comradeship which a mag- 
nanimous conqueror shows to his van- 
quished enemy. 

“Such spoil as we were fortunate 
enough to obtain, Miss Gates; but the 
chipmonks and partridges had been for- 
aging before us and with better success, 
I think,’’ answered Lester, acknowledg- 
ing the pawn she was pleased to put for- 
ward with a pride and punctiliousness 
equal to her own. 

At that moment Isabel moved back 
from the fire, leaving a gap in the half 
circle. Instantly the boys slipped out 
to the kitchen, rattling their nuts. Mrs. 
Foster took up a book she was trying to 
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finish, and Antoine, seating himself on 
the piano stool, ran his hand over the 
keys,and finally broke into one of Strauss’s 
waltzes. At the first note Ellen and 
Isabel exchanged a look ; in another in- 
stant they had started to their feet by a 
single impulse, and were moving together 
as if on water over the floor. Every one 
gazed after them, even Mrs. Foster drop- 
ping her book to watch that bright 
changing picture of youth and radiance, 
while the school teacher, who had lived a 
half year in Germany, hummed over the 
words: “ Ach, die schine, blaue Donau.”’ 

“ Lester, how can you sit there like a 
stick? Why don’t you get up and dance 
with them?” cried the little minister, 
almost breaking his neck in an effort to 
take in the full sweep of the maze they 
were treading. 

“ If I had four hands, perhaps I might 
solicit that honor,” replied Lester with a 
quiet smile, pushing his chair farther back, 
but still keeping his eye on the two glid- 
ing figures before him. 

“You forget that Ellen’s father was a 
minister. I’m the only one who is per- 
mitted this privilege,’’ said Isabel, paus- 
ing a moment, but beating the measure 
with their joined hands. 

“And must ministers never dance?” 
asked Antoine, still over his shoulder. 

“Qh, in your church, I can’t say. You 
ought to be able totell us.’’ They were 
dancing again. 

“ Mr. Wetherbee, help me out with a 
verse, can’t you?” cried the minister, 
laughing. But for once the old man was 
oblivious of his request. He was leaning 
forward, his knotty fingers clasped on the 
top of his stick and his very soul ab- 
sorbed in a sort of childlike ecstasy at 
the sight of the dancers and their sur- 
roundings. ‘The music, the motion, and 
those words, “ dre schine, blaue Donau,” 
which he did not understand, seemed like 
glimpses into a world long dreamed of 
and _ beautiful. 

“Tsabel! ‘Tony!— Mr. Barrows, I 
mean — come out here, allof you, won’t 
you? The chestnuts are boiled, and there 
are nine kinds of pie and three kinds of 
pudding, and a pig with a corn-cob in his 
mouth ; and Mrs. Bigbee wants to know 
where the sage for the stuffing is.” 
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The spell was broken. The door was 
thrown open; the music ceased, the tap 
of the waltzers’ feet fell suddenly silent, 
and with a hum of parley and laughter 
the little party dispersed, to reassemble 
presently in the quaint dusky kitchen. 
This was the largest room in the house, 
with stained beams projecting through the 
ceiling, and a round-mouthed oven which, 
when opened, breathed out a warm, 
crusty smell, and was presided over by a 
thin old woman and a stout young one. 
The two girls, who had vanished upstairs, 
reappeared in white fancy dresses, to 
which long white aprons lent a domestic 
charm. Isabel wore a bunch of wild as- 
ters; Ellen, a single spike of late cardi- 
nal-flower. The dance had flushed their 
cheeks and quickened their pulses ; both 
looked graceful, both animated ; and the 
eyes of the young men followed them in 
spite of themselves. Each one on enter- 
ing selected a task to his taste; Antoine 
declared his intention of getting tea, 
and appointed Isabel his aide-de-camp ; 
while Ellen picked up a basket of flat- 
podded beans and invited old Mr. 
Wetherbee to help shell them. 

“You’d ought to ’a’ let Lester have 
this place,”’ whispered her assistant slyly, 
when they were comfortably established 
with a tin pan between them. 

“« Nonsense, Uncle Israel ! what are you 
thinking of ?” returned Ellen. “ Mr. 
Hull comes to see Miss Foster — he’s no 
friend of mine.”’ 

“Tut, tut! I know better. I’ve seen 
what I’ve seen, an’ I’ve heerd what I’ve 
heerd,” remarked the old man mys- 
teriously. 

“Undoubtedly you’ve seen wonderful 
things if you can see what doesn’t exist.” 

“ You won’t have him then? — is that 
the way ’t the land lays? Is it so? — is it 
SO ? 

“There’s no question of anything of 
the sort, I tell you,” exclaimed the girl, 
with more temper than the occasion war- 
ranted. ‘ You’re mistaken.”’ 

*‘]’ve known him six year now, man 
an’ boy, an’ I hoped he’d be fortinit,” 
went on old Israel, shaking his head lugu- 
briously. He was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then added in a vexed under- 
tone ; 
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“Solomon sail ‘t the way of a man 
with a maid was one of the things that 
were too many for him; I wonder if he 
saw through the way of a maid with a 
man?” 

Ellen hesitated, — glanced around ; 
then, leaning forward, she said in a quick 
but impressive whisper: “ Just to show 
you how utterly wrong you are, I’m going 
to tell you something. Not two weeks 
ago I accidentally heard Mr. Hull asking 
Mrs. Foster’s permission to pay his ad- 
dresses to Isabel.” 

The old man started. 
it!’’ he exclaimed. “You heerd it wrong. 

“1 can tell you the very words. He 
was saying, ‘She would be happy if love 
could make her so,’ or something of that 
sort — what they always say,” murmured 
Kllen satirically. “And Mrs. Foster an- 
swered: ‘It isn’t as if Isabel were my 
own daughter; she’s of legal age and 
perfectly free to choose for herself, — but 
you have my consent as far as it goes, 
and I wouldn’t ask a better marriage for 
her.” Now are you satisfied? And he 
said, ‘ You don’t think the case hope- 
less?’ And she said, ‘Far from it.’ 
You were completely at fault, you see,” 
concluded Ellen with an accent of triumph. 
“1 can’t understand how you ever got 
such an idea.”’ 

‘“‘Wal, wal, wal, I wouldn’t ’a’ believed 
it,’’ said Israel. His jaw had fallen dur- 
ing the detailed recital. 

Night was now drawing on—a cold, 
brief, cheerless twilight descended. Mrs. 
Foster ordered the fires replenished, and 
candles and lamps lighted. The boys 
were busy decorating the dining-room as 
if for a harvest festival, with buckwheat 
and oats, stalks of corn and wreaths. of 
frost-grape and bitter-sweet. Occasion- 
ally some farmer’s wagon rumbled heavily 
by. Some farmer, switching his oxen, 
exclaimed to himself as he passed: “I 
swan !— ef they don’t hev gret goin’s on 
at the old Joe Weed place!” ‘There was 
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a brightness in ail the windows; there 
was a rat-tat of hammers; and Isabel’s 
voice now and then rang out in a ballad. 

In the great chimney the wind sounded 
with that long thrilling wail which sends 
a shudder over the safest guest at the 
Amid that company 


warmest fireside. 
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which seemed all sparkle and gayety, in 
a scene the very type of comfort and 
carelessness now, with mirth at its height, 
there was nota heart, except, perhaps, 
Isabel's, in which the wail of the wind 
did not wake a response, did not find a 


living trouble, more or less sentient, 
more or less clamorous. Mrs. Bigbee 


sighed, for she was a widow; her daugh- 
ter sighed, — she had a new situation to 
look for. Ellen at that moment was con- 
scious of her own sorrows, 

When Isabel, in the joyousness and ease 
of her soul, came to the door and, stand- 
ing in its dark frame, said sportively : 
“We must make some Shaker sweet- 
meats to please the gentlemen; who 
knows where the butternuts are?”’ Ellen, 
glad to be by herself a littie, volunteered 
to produce them, and disappeared up two 
flights of stairs tothe garret. 

This room was not a grandmother’s 
attic, full of dust-mantled treasures, but 
a great, bare, barn-like, rat-hunted cham- 
ber, such as is found in a deserted house. 
Some wasp-combs hung from the rafters, 
and a great many nuts were spread out 
on the floor; the Fosters’ trunks were 
there — and the room contained nothing 
else. ‘Through the fan-shaped windows 
a dull light was diffused, and a few snow- 
flakes could "be seen floating aimlessly 
in the air. Ellen sat down and drew a 
deep breath, but instead of a sigh a groan 
escaped her. It made a hollow whisper- 
ing in the dim spaces under the timbers, 
and the girl started and glanced around 
furtively as if that groan had been a con- 
fession of guilt. She made no further 
sound, but sat pressing her hand to her 
heart, sunk in thought and growing cold, 


while minute after minute elapsed. At 
last a step was heard on the stair. 
“All right, Fred; I'm coming!” she 


eried, hastily gathering up some nuts. 
The step continued. A head appeared, 
and a voice —a man’s voice — said : 
“Ellen, I can’t help it — I’ve got to 
see you ‘again, think what you please 
and say what you please. I will see 
you, and I| will speak to you. I'll be 
told in so many words that the bare 
ilea that I was in love with you was 
enough to make you furious with me. 
If that was your reason, why, say so 
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plainly — you’re fond of dealing in home- 
truths. I do love you, Ellen; do you 
hear? I want to marry you; do you 
hear? It’s no insult to a woman for a 
man to say that he loves her. You shall 
refuse me at least——that poor, mean 
satisfaction I will have.’’ 

Ellen had listened with a look like a 
moonrise dawning over her features. As 
he finished speaking, she turned toward 
him, and said in a low, tremulous voice, 
her eyes just lighting with mirth : 

“ 1’m afraid I can’t give you that satis- 
faction, Mr. Hull.” 

“Ellen! Ellen! Do you intend me 
to take you at your word?” 

“ Well — wait, and I will consider the 
matter.” 

“ Wetherbee tells me that you over- 
heard me proposing to Mrs. Foster for 
Isabel’s hand in the back parlor two 
weeks ago.” | 

“So I did,’’ replied Helen, quite calm 
and passive for once. 

“‘ It was in behalf of the little minister, 
who was too bashful to do it himself.” 

“The little minister?’’ cried Ellen, 
starting up, and speaking now in the old 
ringing, incredulous tone. ‘Mr. Bar- 
rows! You don’t mean it! And I 
thought all the time that he was in love 
with me!”’ 

“You never were more mistaken in 
your life,” declared Lester in a tone of 
conviction. 

“ Well, but Isabel thought so, too,” 
continued Ellen eagerly. 

“ Oh, she did, did she? I suspect 
that that was a little ruse of hers. At all 
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events she has seen fit to accept him — 
he whispered the fact to me not ten min- 
utes ago. He can hardly keep his heels 
to the ground for joy.” 

Silence on Ellen’s part. 

* Ellen, you told me this afternoon 
that you detested me. You spoke with 
such spirit, such zest——,no one but you 
is capable of it. I should have been a 
fool not to believe you.” 

“For two weeks I was waiting to say 
it— I wanted to make it quite plain — 
to show you at least that you couldn’t 
have had me for the asking. I had al- 
ways treated you so kindly —I was deter- 
mined that there should be no mistake. 
I succeeded — acknowledge that.” 

“You said you detested me. Was it 
true?”’ 

** Not at all,” Ellen admitted promptly. 
“On the contrary, it was a lie, seeing 
that I loved you with every drop of blood 
in my heart.” 

“And do you think it right to tell 
lies?” asked .this young man, keeping a 
rein on himself in order to pursue his ad- 
vantage without mercy. 

“T suppose not. Still— that one — I 
think it was almost justifiable. It made 
me feel so self-respecting !’’ 

“Miss Gates, you astonish me; the 
doctrine you advocate is a highly perni- 
cious one. You deceived me — don’t 
you think you ought to do penance?’”’ 

“ Perhaps I ought,’’ murmured Ellen. 

There was a long pause; her face 
flushed more and more ; and the buzz of 
two wasps on the pane sounded in her 
ears like roaring machinery. 
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By Ellis Parker Butler. 


HE forest holds high carnival to-day, 
a And every hill-side glows with gold and fire ; 
Ivy and sumac dress in colors gay, 
And oak and maple mask in bright attire. 


‘The hoarded wealth of sober autumn days 
In lavish mood for motley garb is spent, 

And nature for the while at folly plays, 
Knowing the morrow brings a snowy Lent. 


RIDGEFIELD, THE CONNECTICUT LENOX. 


By Harry £. Miller. 


BY THE 
Indians 
Canda- 
towa or Caudatowa, 
meaning ‘high land,” 
the town of Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, lies 
along the New York 
e state line, in Fairfield 

| County. 
— Up to 1708, the 
small tribe of Rama- 
ip poo Indians occupy- 
ing this territory seem 
to have been little dis- 
turbed by the colo- 
nial settlers, who were gradually absorb- 
ing and populating all the land. In May 
of that year, the General Assembly was 
petitioned by a number of the inhabitants 
of Norwalk for “libertie to purchase 
of the Indians a certain tract of land 
bounded south on Norwalk bounds, north- 
east in Danbury, and west upon York 
line.” Then followed the transfer of the 
land from Catoonah, chief of the Rama- 
poos, who executed the deed on Septem- 
ber 30, 1708, upon receiving the sum of 
one hundred pounds. A year later, the 
General Assembly appointed Major Peter 
Burr of Fairfield, John Copp of Norwalk, 
and Joseph Starr of Danbury, a commit- 
tee to survey the newly acquired terri- 
tory, for which the patent was granted in 

1714. 

following the purchase, 
the twenty-five original settlers moved 
upon the home lots, which faced on the 
present Main Street in the village of 
Ridgefield. Near the western corner of 
the Ridgefield cemetery, and about oppo- 
site the schoolhouse at Titicus, is a large 
flat-topped bowlder, upon which, tradi- 
tion records, the five earliest white men 
to arrive in the new territory passed the 
first night, building a fire around the base 
of the rock for protection against forest 
marauders. 
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These early settlers possessed the same 
spirit of thrift and perseverance for which 
the world has honored the company who 
came in the Mayflower. Like those voy- 
agers of 1620, these twenty-five settlers, 
and the pioneers who soon followed them 
to Ridgefield, encountered the many 
obstacles found in developing a new 
dominion. They did not have, how- 
ever, warlike Pequods to subjugate, as 
did their near neighbors ; the Ramapoos 
were most friendly and respectful toward 
their white brothers, who, with the justice 
of William Penn, recognized the prior 
rights of the aborigines to American 
territory. As the colonial population in- 
creased it became necessary to make 
other purchases of land from the Rama- 
poos, which purchases were made in 1715, 
1721,1727 and 1729. That some of the 
Indians had already felt the contact with 
civilization is apparent from such names 
signed to the deeds as Jacob Turkey, Ah 
Toppeer, Moses Crow and Wett Hams. 
In Bedford, Westchester County, New 
York, hardly a dozen miles from Ridge- 
field, a grave is pointed out as the burial 
place of the sachem .Catoonah and his 
favorite wife. The village of Katonah, in 
the same county, isnamed in his memory, 
as is also the street in Ridgefield called 
Catoonah. 

The new village was hardly established 
before Queen Anne’s war was terminated 
by the Treaty of Utrecht in1713. Thirty 
years later New England was again under 
excitement at the beginning of King 
George’s war. Although they spread to 
the colonies, Ridgefield seems to have 
had no active part in these conflicts be- 
tween the English and French. James 
Resseguie and Vivus Dauchy, two resi- 
dents of the village, were killed in the 
French and Indian war. 

Like many American towns, Ridgefield 
was not hasty to engage in the Revolu- 
tionary conflict ; but once the plain alter- 
native was fully comprehended, she acted 
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with promptness and energy. In 177 

Captain Gamaliel Northrop’s company 
of sixty-four men was organized in the 
town. From this village also came 
Colonel Philip B. Bradley, commander of 
the Fifth Connecticut Regiment, who 
afterward became marshal of the district 
of Connecticut in Washington’s first ad- 
ministration, as well as during the term 
of John Adams. ‘The old Bradley home 
at a later period was the property of Dr. 
D. L. Adams, and is now the summer 
residence of Mr. Lucius H. Bigelow, of 
the New York publishing house of bige- 
low & Main. Lieutenant, afterward 
General Joshua King, who had the un- 
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fortunate Major John André in his charge 
at the Colonial headquarters in South 
Salem, was a resident of Ridgefield. 

It was not until the spring of 1777 that 
southern Connecticut realized the terrors 
of an invading army. No opposing 
troops sufficient to prevent the raiders 
from carrying destruction through the 
villages were to be easily gathered. Sir 
William Howe, having learned that the 
Americans had extensive stores in and 
near Danbury, to be used for the support 
of the Continental army, directed Gov- 
ernor William ‘Tryon of New York to 
sail up Long Island Sound with two thou- 
sand picked men and, landing at a 
convenient point, make a quick march 


through Connecticut, for the purpose of 
burning the American supplies, the secret 
places of which would be disclosed by the 
Tories. With General ‘Tryon came Sir 
William Erskine and General Agnew ; and 
at four o’clock in the afternoon of April 
25 the British convoy of twenty-five 
vessels anchored in Saugatuck harbor, four 
miles east of Norwalk. ‘The detachment 
of two thousand men landed at once and 
proceeded on the twenty-mile march 
toward Danbury, halting for the night in 
Weston township, after covering nearly 
eight miles of the journey. At an early 
hour of the following day the troops were 
again in motion, arriving in Danbury at 
two o’clock in the after- 
noon, there to begin imme- 
diate destruction of all the 
accessible provisions and 
other necessaries gathered 
for the provincial army, 
amounting to “eighteen hun- 
dred barrels of pork and 
beef, seven hundred barrels 
of flour, two thousand bush- 
els of wheat, rye, oats and 
Indian corn, clothing for a 
regiment of troops, and sev- 
enteen hundred and ninety 
tents.”’ The British soldiers 
had not continued long 
about their work of plunder 
before unearthing among 
the stores a supply of liquor 
with which they at once re- 
galed themselves ; and when 
darkness fell the camp pre- 
sented a bacchanalian scene such as the 
people of Danburf‘had never witnessed. 
General Tryon was not a little annoyed by 
this debauch of nearly his whole army. 
Through ‘Tory informers he was made 
aware that the patriots of the adjoining 
country were rapidly gathering. What if 
under the darkness of night they should 
suddenly attack his drunken troops? 
On the day after, which was Sunday, 
before Tryon departed from Danbury, he 
burned “the Congregational meeting- 
house, nineteen dwelling-houses, twenty- 
two stores and barns, and great quanti- 
ties of hay and grain.” His soldiers 
having recovered from their dissipation, 
the march was resumed over the ten- 
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mile road leading to 
Ridgefield, which was 
hidden from sight by 
the southern hills. 

Meanwhile the 
American General Sil- 
liman had _ hurriedly 
collected a body of 
five hundred youths, 
aged men and such 
farmers as were not 
already supporting 
Washington, and with 
these he started on 
April 26 to resist the 
British march. He 
was joined within a 
few hours by Gener- 
als Benedict Arnold, 
Parsons, Huntington 
and David Wooster, who was the com- 
manding officer. ‘The provincial army 
in pursuit of ‘Tryon now numbered seven 
hundred poorly trained and armed men 
and boys, not disciplined soldiers, but 
men praying for the deliverance of their 
country from the British chain. While 
General Wooster harassed the rear of 
the English with two hundred of his 
militia, he directed Arnold and Silliman 
to make a forced march to intercept the 
enemy’s front. 

At nine o’clock this pleasant Sabbath 
morning Wooster overtook ‘Tryon where 
his troops had breakfasted, nearly oppo 
site the schoolhouse, just north of the 
present residence of Mr. Samuel Scott, 
above Ridgefield, and on the ground 
shown in one of the accompanying il- 
lustrations he made a furious assault upon 
the rear British regiment, throwing it into 
such disorder that he quickly secured 
forty prisoners, a number equal to a 
fifth of his whole force. ‘Tryon pressed 
onward in the direction of Ridgefield, 
with Wooster in close pursuit continuing 
his galling fire. Upon reaching the flat 
lined with maples directly above the 
present home of Mr. James L. Hunt, 
Wooster again made a fierce attack, 
when the British rear guard faced about, 
using their small arms and artillery to 
such advantage that the Continentals soon 
began to fall back. Seeing their disor- 
der, Wooster, who was on horseback, im- 


SKIRMISH GROUNI) NEAR RIDGEFIELD, 


mediately turned to his men and, waving 
his sword, shouted : ‘Come on, my boys ; 
never mind such random shots !”” Hardly 
had he given the command before a mus- 
ket ball from a Tory rifleman shattered 
his spine, and he fell from the saddle 
into the arms of his men, who stripped 
from him his sash and removed him some 
distance up the road, where a flat rock 
offered a suitable place to attend to his 
wound. From this point he was carried 
to the house of Nehemiah Dibble, in 
Danbury, where, attended by his faith- 
ful wife, he died on the second of May, 
a warrior whom his country could ill af- 
ford to lose. Over his burial-place in 
the Wooster cemetery in Danbury is 
erected a shaft honoring his memory. 
The house in which he died is no longer 
standing ; it was also famous as being the 
headquarters of General ‘Tryon during 
his stay in Danbury. 

The loss of the commanding general 
was seriously felt by the Americans, an< 
it is doubtful whether Tryon would have 
easily reached his ships had not this mis- 
fortune occurred to the Continental forces. 
Mr. James L. Hunt, whose grandmother, 
with her people, witnessed this engage- 
ment from an adjacent hill, says that 
Wooster was informed bv some of the 
Provincials that a platoon had withdrawn 
from the British army and, using the com- 
manding position of a slight elevation, 
were endeavoring to shoot the American 
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WHERE GENERAL WOOSTER WAS SHOT, 


commanding officer; and upon being 
urged by his men to shield himself, 
Wooster was riding behind a tree, when 
the fatal musket ball overtook him. 
The blood stains remained for years on 
the rock where his wounds were dressed ; 
but the stone, which should have been 
sacred to every resident, was afterward 
destroyed merely that the road might be 
straightened. 

With their detachment of five hundred 
Arnold and Silliman entered Ridgefield 
at eleven o’clock, and hastily erected a 
barricade at the head of Main Street, 
across the slight ridge upon which stands 
the house known as the William Lee 
place. At noon the British reached the 
obstruction, and Generals Agnew and 
Erskine advanced to attack the fortifica- 
tion, soon gaining the commanding ledge ; 
and, after an engagement of ten minutes, 
by their superior numbers, forced the 
Americans to withdraw from the field. 
Sixteen British and eight Continentals 
were killed during this battle of Ridge- 
field, and were buried in two graves in a 
field just southeast of the battle-ground. 
This would be a suitable place for the 
village to erect a monument to its heroes, 
who fought as valiantly as ever soldiers 
did to uphold the cause of indepen- 
dence. 


In the engagement Benedict Arnold 
behaved with the same daring bravery 
which he showed less than six months 
later at the battle of Saratoga, when the 
black horse and rider were everywhere 
in the midst of the conflict. At Ridge- 
field he was nearly the last American to 
desert the field ; and although a platoon 
of the enemy fired upon him at a dis- 
tance of not a hundred feet, his only 
misfortune was in having his horse fall, 
shot by nine bullets. The exact ground 
as tradition has it is marked by a large 
tamarack tree inside of the fence of the 
Lee place. 

General Tryon’s army passed this Sun- 
day night, April 27, 1777, in Ridgefield, 
encamping on the grounds of Samuel 
Olmstead. The British attempted with- 
out success to burn the old meeting-house. 
They did destroy, as reported by the 
selectmen to the General Assembly, “a 
grist mill and saw mill of Isaac Keeler, 
and six dwellings.”” The houses fired on 
High Ridge, in the village, were probably 
intended as signals to the fleet on the 
Sound. 

The morning after, Tryon continued 
his raid beyond the boundaries of Ridge- 
field, followed by the Americans, who 
made the march so miserable for his 
soldiers that they had no rest until the 
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last man was safely embarked on the 
ships and the fleet had sailed away from 
the shores of Connecticut. 

On the battle-ground of Ridgefield 
there stood until recently an old house, 
the grounds around which were lately 
purchased by Mr. George M. Olcott. In 
this weather-stained building was a can- 
non ball, a relic of the conflict; and ina 
room where wounded soldiers were car- 
ried, the dark blood stains were held in 
such tender regard that as long as the 
house remained they were never washed 
from the floor. 

Another house of historical importance 
is situated on South Main Street, bearing 
on its brass door plate the inscription: 


A. RESSEGUIE. 


In the early history of Ridgefield this 
was the building occupied by ‘Timothy 
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one of which, lodging in a timber at the 
north side of the house, is still to be seen 
by drawing out the shingle concealing it. 
At the time that the house was being 
bombarded, a cannon ball whistled be- 
tween the feet of a man who was climb- 
ing the stairs, which so frightened him 
that he tumbled down backwards, yelling, 
“I’m a dead man! I’m a dead man!” 
It required some time for his friends to 
convince him that he was not a dead 
man. 

Another incident of the Revolution is 
that related about Jeremiah Keeler, a 
young man of seventeen, who became so 
zealous from -witnessing the battle of 
Ridgefield that he immediately enlisted 
in the Continental army, presently to be- 
come a sergeant. He was among the 
first to scale the English breastworks at 
Yorktown ; and as a token of esteem from 


BATTLE-GROUND OF RIDGEFIELD. 


GENERAL ARNOLD'S TREE NEAREST TO THE STEPS. 


Keeler, whose tavern was a celebrated 
stopping-place for travellers on their route 
from New York to Boston. ‘To-day this 
old white house seems more than quaint 
standing among the homes of modern ar- 
chitecture. Knowing that Mr. Keeler was 
loyal to the Federal cause, and hearing 
that cartridges were being manufactured 
in this old tavern, the British planted a 
cannon near ‘the Episcopal church and 
shot a number of balls into the building, 


General Lafayette, who was his com- 
manding officer, he was presented with a 
sword which is still in the Keeler family. 
When Lafayette came as America’s guest 
in 1824, he visited the old Keeler tavern 
for the purpose of seeing Jeremiah 
Keeler ; and while he was in Ridgefield a 
grand ball was given in the tavern to cele- 
brate the event. 

The wounded British who died in the 
village were buried, it is reported, in the 
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upper part of Flat Rock woods. During 
their stay the British, for some reason 
unknown, filled a well with stones on the 
grounds afterward belonging to the 
Ridgefield Agricultural Society. 

In the autumn of 1778 General Put- 
nam was ordered to take his army for 
winter encampment from White Plains 
and Peekskill, New York, to Redding, 
Connecticut, eight miles northeast of 
Ridgefield. The situation was advanta- 
geous, as, lying midway between the 
Sound and West Point, he could throw his 
support in either direction, while at the 
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same time his presence lessened the fear 
of further British invasion in this section. 

At Ridgebury, in the township of 
Ridgefield, Washington passed a night 
at Ensign Samuel kKeeler’s hotel, while 
on a journey to Hartford to consult 
with Count de Rochambeau, the French 
commander. At Weathersfield he held a 
second interview with Rochambeau, to 
make more particular arrangements as 
to the disposal of our French allies in 
the last campaigns of the war. In June, 
1781, the forces of Rochambeau and 
the Duke de Lauzun marched from New- 
port for quarters at Ridgebury, where 
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they settled, bringing under guard over 
eight hundred carts of supplies. ‘The 
presence of an army in Ridgebury gave 
it the same prominence which Putnam’s 
winter camp had given Redding. ‘The 
Duke de Lauzun departed from Ridge- 
bury on the second of July, followed 
two days after by Rochambeau. ‘Their 
troops were moving toward the battle- 
field of Yorktown. 

In the days of the Revolution there was 
a small country store at Yerk’s Corners, 
now Bogtown, just across the New York 
state line, some eight miles from Ridge- 


TAVERN, 


field village. From this store, in the 
township of North Salem, went the three 
captors of Major André, on that memo- 
rable September day in 1780. After these 
three young men, who were hardly more 
than boys, had taken André under their 
escort, he was hurried directly away from 
the Hudson, and on the morning follow- 
ing was placed in charge of General 
Joshua King of Ridgefield, then a lieuten- 
ant in Colonel Sheldon’s second regi- 
ment of light dragoons, stationed at 
South Salem, within four miles of Yerk’s 
Corners. ‘The headquarters of Lieuten- 
ant King were in a house which stood 
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about a mile north of the South Salem 
Presbyterian church, to which house 
André was brought a little before King’s 
breakfast. <A friend of King’s wrote to 
him in 1817 for details concerning the 
capture of Major André; and the follow- 
ing letter, which was first published in the 
“ History of Ridgefield,” by the Rev. 
Daniel W. Teller, issued in 1878, repeats 
the story of the capture as related by 
Major André to Lieutenant King: 
* RIDGEFIELD, June 17, 1817. 

“ Dear Sir : — Yours of the gth is be- 
fore me. I have noted the contents, and 
am sorry to express the indignation I feel 
at the idea of being obliged to translate a 
foreign language to obtain a true history 
of any part of our Revolution. ‘The facts, 
so faras I am acquainted with them, I 
will state to the best of my ability or 
recollection. Paulding, Williams and Van 
Wart I never saw before or since that 
event; I know nothing about them. The 
time and place where they stopped Ma- 
jor André seems to justify the character 
you have drawn of them. ‘The truth is, 
to the imprudence of the man, and not 
the patriotism of any one, is to be ascribed 
the capture of Major André. I was the 
first and only officer who had charge of him 
whilst at the headquarters of the second 
regiment of light dragoons, which was 
then at Esquire Gilbert's in South Salem. 
He was brought up by an adjutant and 
four men belonging to the Connecticut 
militia under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Jamison, from the lines near 
Tarrytown, a character under the dis- 
guised name of John Anderson. He 
looked somewhat like a reduced gentle- 
man. His small clothes were nankin, 
with long white top boots, in part, his un- 
dress military suit; his coat purple, with 
gold lace, worn somewhat threadbare, 
with a small-brimmed tarnished beaver on 
his head. He wore his hair in a gwieu 
with long, black band, and his clothes 
somewhat dirty. In this garb I took 
charge of him. After breakfast my bar- 
ber came in to dress me — after which 
1 requested him to undergo the same 
operation, which he did. When the 
ribbon was taken from his -hair, I ob- 
served it full of powder. ‘This circum- 
stance, with others that occurred, in- 


duced me to believe 1 had no ordinary 
person in charge. 

“He requested permission to take the 
bed, whilst his shirt and small clothes 
could be washed. 1 told him that was 
needless, for a change was at his service, 
—which he accepted. We were close 
pent up in a bedroom with a guard at 
the door and window. ‘There was a spa- 
cious yard before the door, which he de- 
sired he might be permitted to walk in 
with me. I accordingly disposed of my 
guard in such a manner as to prevent an 
escape. While walking together, he ob- 
served he must make a confidant of 
somebody, and he knew not a more 
proper person than myself, as I had ap- 
peared to befriend a stranger in distress. 
After settling the point between our- 
selves, he told me who he was, and gave 
me a short account of himself from the 
time that he was taken at St. John’s in 
1775 to that time. He requested pen 
and ink, and wrote immediately to Gen- 
eral Washington, declaring who he was. 
About midnight the express returne:| 


ANDRE'S CHAIR. 


VEATOR 
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PLACE, 


“PETER PARLEY” 


with orders from General Washington to 
Colonel Sheldon to send Major André 
immediately to headquarters. I started 
with him, and before I got to North Sa- 
lem Meeting-house met another express 
with a letter directed to the officer who 
had Major André in charge, and which 
letter directed a circuitous route to head- 
quarters for fear of recapture, and gave 
an account of Arnold’s desertion, etc., — 
with directions to forward the letter to 
Colonel Sheldon. I did so, and before I 
got to the end of my journey I was joined 
by Captain Hoodgers first, and after by 
Major Talmadge and Captain Rogers. 
Having given you this clue, I proceed 
with the major’s own story. He said he 
came up the North River in the sloop-of- 
war Vulture, for the purpose of seeing a 
person by flag of truce. That was not, 
however, accomplished. Of course he 
had to come ashore in a skiff, and after 
he had done his business, the wind was so 
high the Dutchman who took him ashore 
dared not venture to return him on 
board. The night following, the militia 
had lined the shore,-so that no attempt 
could be made with safety ; consequently 
he was furnished, after changing his 
clothes, with a Continental horse and 
General Arnold’s pass, and was to take a 
rcute by Peekskill, Crumpound, Pines- 
bridge, Sing Sing, Tarrytown, etc., to 
New York. 

“ Nothing occurred to disturb him on 
his route until he arrived at the last 
place, except at Crumpound. He told 
me his hair stood erect and his heart 
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was in his mouth on meeting 
Colonel Samuel B. Webb of 
our army plump in the face. 
An acquaintance of his said 
that Colonel Stoddert knew 
him, and he thought that he 
was gone, but they kept mov- 
ing along and soon passed 
each other; he then thought 
himself past all danger, and 
while ruminating on his good 
luck and _ hairbreadth es- 
capes, he was assailed by 
three bushmen near Tarry- 
town, who ordered him to 
stand. He said to them, 
‘I hope, gentlemen, you be- 
long to the lower party.’ ‘ We do,’ says 
one. ‘So do I,’ says he, ‘and by the 
token of this ring and key you will let 
me pass. I am a British officer on buti- 
ness of importance, and must not be de- 
tained.’ One of them took his watch 
from him and then ordered him to dis- 
mount. ‘The moment that was done, he 
said he found he was mistaken; he must 
shift his tone. He says, ‘I am happy, 
gentlemen, to find I am mistaken — you 
belong to the upper party and so do I, and 
to convince you of it here is General Ar- 
nold’s pass,’ handing it tothem. ‘Damn 
Arnold’s pass,’ said they. ‘You said 
you were a British officer; where is your 
money?’ ‘Gentlemen, I have none about 
me,’ he replied. ‘You a British officer 
with a gold watch and no money! Let 
us search him.’ They did so, but found 
none. Says one, ‘ He has got his money 
in his boots ; let’s have them off and see.’ 
They took off his boots, and there they 
found his papers, but no money. Then 
they examined his saddle, but found none. 
He said that he saw that they had such a 
thirst for money, he would put them in the 
way to get it, if they would be directed by 
him. He asked them to name their sum 
to deliver him at Kingsbridge. They 
answered him in this way, ‘If we deliver 
you at Kingsbridge, we shall be sent to 
the sugar-house and you will save your 
money.’ He says, ‘If you will not trust 
my honor, two of you may stay with 
me, and one shall go with the letter I 
will write; name your sum.’ The sum 


was agreed upon, but I cannot recollect 
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whether it was five hundred or one thou- 
sand guineas, but the latter, 1 think, wa. 
the sum. ‘They held a consultation a 
considerable time, and finally they told 
him if he wrote a party would be sent 
out and take them, and then they should 
all be prisoners. They said they had 
concluded to take him to the command- 
ing officer on the lines. ‘They did so, 
and retained the watch until General 
Washington sent for them to Tappan, 
when the watch was restored to Major 
André. 

“Thus, you see, had money been at 
command, after the imprudent confession 
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I will state what General Washington told 
the French ambassador, Lucerne. He 
stated, on his route to Hartford, that he 
dined with General Arnold at Haverstraw, 
at Joshua Smith’s, where Arnold and 
André met. General Arnold showed him 
a letter from General Robinson directed 
to General Israel Putnam or the officer 
commanding West Point, requesting an 
interview by flag on business of the first 
importance to the United States. Gen- 
eral Arnold asked General Washington if 
he should go and hear what he had to say. 
General Washington replied that it would 
be very improper for the commander- 
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of Major André, or any security given 
that the British would have put confi- 
dence in, he might have passed on to 
Sir Henry Clinton’s headquarters with all 
his papers and Arnold’s pass in the bar- 
gain. I do not recollect to have seen a 
true statement of this business in any 
history that has fallen into my hands. If 
my memory serves me, Arnold solicited 
and obtained the command of West 
Point in consequence of his being an in- 
valid ; as to the reason why his negotia- 
tion was not completed by flag of truce, 


in-chief of a post to meet anybody him- 
self — he could send a trusty hand if he 
thought proper. ‘But,’ he added, ‘I 
had no more suspicion of Arnold than I 
had of myself.’ This accounts for Major 
André’s failure to negotiate by flag, and 
his subsequent movements. I have thus 
complied with your request, giving you 
such facts, viz., what I had from the 
mouth of Major Andre and what I heard 
General Washington tell the French 
minister soon after the execution of 
André.” 
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TITICUS RIVER. 


Major Andre’s statement to General 
King — which is given here at length be- 
cause it will be new to most —and the 
account accepted by American historians 
are at variance; for the British officer 
represents Paulding, Williams and Van 
Wart as having mercenary desires, and as 
regardless of what might happen to their 
country if they had released the spy 
with his papers. Not the slightest charge 
of dishonor has ever been proven against 
these three Americans in all the thorough 
investigation of this historical event. 
Probably no one ascertained more of the 
details than did Washington himself, who 
in his letter written at Paramus, Octo- 
ber 7, 1780, to the President of Con- 
gress, said: ‘“ I have now the pleasure to 
communicate the names of the three per- 
sons who captured Major Andre, and who 
refused to release him, notwithstanding 
the most earnest importunities and assur- 
ances of a liberal reward on his part. 
Their conduct merits our warmest es- 
teem; and I beg leave to add, that I 
think the public will do well to make 
them a handsome gratuity. They have 


prevented in all probability our suffering 
one of the severest strokes that could 
have been meditated against us.” Such 
words would never have been written by 
the first of Americans had the three pa- 
triots acted in a dishonorable manner. 
Anf¢ire’s audacious charge is about as rea- 
sonable as the famous letter he wrote to 
Washington from South Salem, in which 
he pretended that Arnold had betrayed 
him, or that he had been unknowingly 
duped into being a spy. ‘There is no 
doubt about this message being written 
in South Salem; and through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. J. Howard King, grandson of 
General King, a photograph has been 
made of the identical chair in which 
Andre sat, utilizing a swinging desk for- 
merly berne on one of its arms to in- 
scribe his appeal to the American com- 
mander. On the back of the chair is 
found the following inscription : 


“IN THIS CHAIR SAT MAJ, ANDRE, ADJ. GEN. 
BRITISH ARMY, WHEN HE WROTE, A1 
THE HEADQUARTERS OF LIEUT, JOSHUA KING, 
THE LETTER TO GEN, WASHINGTON 
REVEALING THE TREASON OF GEN, ARNOLD.” 
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General King remained with Andre 
until the morning of October second, 
when at ‘Tappan he accompanied the 
British soldier to the gallows. 

Ridgefield also had a part in the sec- 
ond war with. Great Britain. ‘To the 
Civil War the town forwarded one hun- 
dred and sixty soldiers. 

Rev. Samuel Goodrich, pastor of the 
Congregational church, writes that all but 
one Indian had disappeared from the town 
by 1800. In remarking upon the mineral 
and other resources of the township, he 
writes that iron and sulphur had been 
found in small quantities at that early 
date. and that while no freestone was 
known, limestone and grayish-blue stone 
for building were not uncommon. He 
speaks, likewise, about the beautiful rose 
quartz, which until lately was shipped from 
Ridgefield to be made into table ware. 
The watercourses rising -around Ridge- 
field, as Mr. Goodrich then reported, 
do not furnish sufficient power for fac- 
tories, and consejuent!yv few foreign me- 
chanics have found 
their way to the 
place. It is to-day, 
as in 1800, as pure 
an American town 
as, probably, can be 
named in any sec- 
tion of New England. 
At one time there 
were some tanneries 
and shoe and _ hat 
factories, and coarse 
ducking was prepared here for the 
southern market, but the place 
has never become a business cen- 
tre. The early settlers found their 
new territory tenanted by deer, 
bears, wolves, panthers, wild cats 
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and beavers, while as late as THE 


school, when the teacher, pointing to a 
letter, insisted that he should tell its 
name. He replied that he did not go 
to school to teach the teacher, and 
thought that she should tell him the 
letter. ‘“ Peter Parley’’ remembers old 
Granther Baldwin, who lived close to the 
school, guarding well his apples from the 
lads of the village. Baldwin was a man 
somewhat noted for his propensity for 
long prayers. A young man who was 
courting Granther Baldwin’s daughter 
came one evening to visit the maiden, 
and had not been long in the house 
before Granther prepared for one of his 
extended invocations, which usually be- 
gan with the creation of the world, and 
wound slowly down through the course of 
history. The young man was in deep 
slumber at about the time Granther 
Baldwin arrived at the fall of Rome, and 
tottering in his chair, suddenly tumbled 
over the elder, upsetting him and vio- 
lently interrupting the devotional pro- 
ceedings. As he finally married the dam- 
. sel, however, it may be in- 
ferred that he was forgiven. 
** Peter Parley”’ tells another 
story showing that Baldwin 
had a true respect for the 
laws of his state. A car- 
penter who had been at 
work for a con- 
siderable time on 
Baldwin’s prem- 
ises presented a 
bill for thirty 
dollars when the 
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1800, rattlesnakes were not un- HOUSE. 
common in “the Cliffs.”’ 

In the Congregational parsonage at work 
Ridgefield, August 19, 1793, was born was fin- 
S. G. Goodrich, a son of the Rev. Samuel ished. 
Goodrich, whom the world has long Gran- RIDGEFIELD CLUB-HOUSE. 
known by the name of “ Peter Parley.” ther, 


In his interesting “ Recollections of a 
Lifetime” Mr. Goodrich has_ included 
much concerning the early Ridgefield life. 
He gives an account of his first day at 


having considered the amount of debt, 
remarked that a certain statute imposed 
a penalty of a dollar upon every person 
who used a profane word, and according 
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to the account he had kept the carpen- 
ter uttered twenty-five such while about 
his work, so that he was really entitled to 
but five dollars. Granther asked the 
workman if he would receive the balance 
due in “ his way’’— meaning pork and 
vegetables. 

“ No,’’ said the man, “I'll take it out 
in my way” — which he did by using 
more profanity than was ever heard in 
Ridgefield before or since its settlement. 

Goodrich remembers his hunting and 
rambling about the fields and woods near 
his birthplace, which developed in him 
a deep love of nature ; and when moving 
through the salons of Europe his thoughts 
turned often to the village whose hills 
were dearest to his memory. In Good- 
rich’s boyhood Colonel Philip Bradley 
was the most distinguished man in Ridge- 
field, besides being leader of the Fed- 
eralists, while his rival, General Joshua 


youngest brother Jerome stopping at 
Keeler’s Tavern with his young Ameri- 
can wife, lately Miss Elizabeth Patterson 
of Baltimore. At nearly the same time 
the town was honored by a visit from 
Oliver Wolcott, recently a member of 
Washington’s cabinet, and again by the 
entrance of Timothy Pickering. 

In Boston, whither he went, Goodrich 
engaged in the publishing business, issu- 
ing his Boston Token and Adantic 
Souvenir, to which the leading American 
writers of the period were contributors. 
Hawthorne’s “Sights from a Steeple,”’ 
«« Sketches Beneath an Umbrella,” “ Wives 
of the Dead,” and “ Prophetic Pictures ”’ 
appeared in the Zoeken, but excited so 
little comment that Goodrich felt cha- 
grined. He wrote several articles calling 
the attention of his readers to these 
remarkable productions, Hawthorne’s 
remarkable genius was appreciated by 


SOUTH MAIN STREET. 


King, who later became the prominent 
man of the town, was the recognized 
chief of the Democrats, or Republicans 
as they then called themselves. Ezekiel 
Sanford, a schoolmate of Goodrich, was 
afterward editor of the Aclectc Maga- 
zine, and wrote a history of the United 
States covering the period prior to the 
Revolution. 

About the summer of 1804, writes 
Goodrich, an unusual sensation was 
caused in Ridgefield by Napoleon’s 


* Peter Parley” long before the advent of 
“The Scarlet Letter.” He writes that 
‘“ Hawthorne was, in fact, a kind of 
Wordsworth in prose —less kindly, less 
genial toward mankind, but deeper and 
more philosophical. His fate was simi- 
lar: at first he was neglected, at last he 
had worshippers.’”’ While in the em- 
ploy of Goodrich, Hawthorne helped 
edit the “ American Magazine of Useful 
and Entertaining Knowledge,’’ and also 
“Parley’s Universal History,’’ which 
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METHODIST 


became one of the 
standard text-books 
for schools, and now 
on account of its rar- 
ity it brings a good , 
price at the auctions. | 
With another friend | 
of Hawthorne’s, Ho- |g 
ratio Bridges, Good- 
rich aided the author | : 
to issue his first vol- | 
ume of “Twice Told | 
Tales,” of which he 
says: “Itwasdeemed | 
a failure for more than 
a year, when a breeze 
seemed to rise and 
fill its sails, and with it 
the author was carried 
on to fame and fortune.” 
Hawthorne’s memory is 
connected with Lenox 
through his residence at 
the little red house in 
that place. By his ac- 
quaintance with Good- 
rich he seems to be as- 
sociated with the Con- 
necticut Lenox. 

Peter Parley ’’ revis- 
ited his native village 
after an absence of many 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


of this country. Daniel 
Webster once said, jocosely, 
that New Hampshire is a 
good place to come from ; 
it seems to me, in all sin- 
cerity, that Ridgefield is a 
good place togoto. Should 
I ever return there to end 
my days, this may be my 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


“*My faults forgotten, and my 
sins forgiven, 
Let this, my tranquil birth- 
place, be my grave: 
As in my youth I deem’d it 
nearest heaven, 
So here I give to God the 
breath he gave.’ ”’ 


years, writing an account st. sTEPHEN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


of the same to his brother 

in 1855. In this letter of forty years 
ago he becomes enthusiastic over the 
natural attractions of the village, say- 
ing: “The main street, on the whole, 
is one of the most beautiful I know of. 
It is more than a mile in length and a 
hundred and twenty feet in width, or- 
namented with two continuous lines 
of trees, — elms, sycamores, and sugar- 
maples,— save only here and there a 
brief interval.” The view the 
crest of High Ridge “ equals the fairest 
scenes in Italy,’’ and from this eleva- 
tion can be witnessed sunsets which to 
him far surpassed any of a foreign 
clime. ‘‘ Where is the landscape more 
smiling?” he asks, “the earth more 
cheering? One thing is clear, — that 
there are in continental Europe no such 
country towns and villages as those of 
New England and some other portions 


He _ revisited the old 
Keeler ‘Tavern, and was greatly elated 
that the culinary arts, which had made 
the inn celebrated, had not been for- 
gotten in the years of his absence; he 
asserts that nowhere else has he known 
the science of cookery to reach the 
perfection attained at the Keeler hos- 
telry. While he was visiting again his 
old home on High Ridge, a young man 
volunteered an explanation concerning 
the property to the supposed stranger, 
telling him that the house was quite fa- 
mous, since it had been built and occupied 
for several years by “ Peter Parley.”’ 

His mood is sorrowful when he hears a 
new bell ringing from the church of his 
boyhood. From the church he missed 
the patriarchs of his boyhood, especially 
the reserved deacons and Granther Bald- 
win, Squire Keeler and General King; 
and instead of the commanding person 
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RESIDENCE OF 


EX-GOV, LOUNSBURY, 


RESIDENCE ‘OF 
RESIDENCE OF LUCIUS H,. BIGELOW, 


of the Revolutionary officer, he found his 
son Joshua. 

While Goodrich was ruminating about 
the churches, no doubt the humorous 
conflict between the Stove and Anti- 
Stove parties, of which he has preserved 
the record in the “ Recollections,” re- 
curred to him. At the time of the new 
invention an effort was made to intro- 
duce a stove in a Ridgefield church, 
when one part of the congregation bit- 
terly objected to the innovation ; foot- 
stoves, they said, would answer the re- 
quirements in severe weather for women 
and children, while religious devotion 
should be sufficient for warming the men. 
Was not this late thought of man a mock- 
ery in the sacred place? The warfare 
between the Stovites and Anti-Stovites 
increased to such warmth, that the pastor 
of the church, trying to be neutral, feared 
to select a text for his sermon, as both 
factions would draw from it arguments to 
substantiate their opposite positions. 
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RESIDENCE OF 


GEORGE M, OLCOTT, 


HENRY E, HAWLEY. 


RESIDENCE OF J. HOWARD KING, 


“Parley”’ recollects a quiet summer 
Sabbath, when a parson from the neigh- 
boring village of South Salem was dis- 
coursing from a Ridgefield pulpit to the 
morning congregation. He was in the 
midst of a long prayer, when far up Main 
Street could be heard the clatter of a 
horse galloping in the direction of the 
church with that reckless speed with 
which the Headless Horseman pursued 
brave Ichabod Crane through Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Now if there was anything in the 
country fer which the pastor from South 
Salem had an uncontrollable love, it was 
good horseflesh; and he was so good a 
judge that a horse’s footbeats revealed 
to him its merits. The horse and rider 
dashed nearer, the sounds coming through 
the open doors and windows. A suspense 
hung over every person in the congrega- 
tion, augmented from the pulpit, and 
when the profane galloper was speeding 
by the door, the pastor halted abruptly 
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in his prayer, exclaiming in a distinct 
voice: “ That’s a real smart critter,’’»— 
and then continued his supplication. 

There is an unmarked grave in the 
Episcopal burying-ground at North Salem, 
near Ridgefield, in which during the 
winter of 1810 was interred a hermitess, 
known in all the neighboring villages as 
Sarah Bishop. Hers was a gaunt figure, 
not seldom seen on the streets of Ridge- 
field ; and the first poem ever printed by 
“ Peter Parley” had this solitary creature 
for a theme ; a single verse describing her 
in this manner : 

“Her face was wrinkled, and passionless seemed 

As her bosom, all blasted and dead, 

And her colorless eye like an icicle gleamed, 

Yet no sorrow or sympathy shed.” 

Her residence was four miles west of 
Ridgefield, in a lonely cavern on the 
southern slope of West Mountain, over- 
looking Lake Waccabuc beneath, and in 
the distance the Sound with the hills of 
Long Island outlined against the horizon. 
It is told that her father’s home on Long 
Island was burned during the Revolu- 
tion, and that she suffered cruelties from a 
British officer, which may account for the 
strangeness of her subsequent life. Yet 
notwithstanding her peculiar mode of ex- 
istence, some visitors to the cave of the 
hermitess in 1804 “ found her to be of a 
sound mind, a religious turn of thought, 
and entirely happy in her situation.” 
The cavern was formerly quite inacces- 
sible, but now, since a path has been 
built to it, visitors each year seek the 
wild place, once the lonely resort of Sarah 
Bishop. 

In a hundred ways Ridgefield is sug- 
gestive of Lenox, though its fertile undu- 
lating surface is not broken by so great 
a number of picturesque hills as please 
the rambler in the Berkshires. Not 
only the beauty of the surrounding coun- 
try, but the beautiful trees, lawns, streets 
and palatial mansions, remind one of 
Lenox. It is doubtful whether any 
American village street surpasses in 
beauty the main street in Ridgefield. 
The mammoth old trees on the street 
have attained a remarkable age; those 
around some of the homes, forming 
most attractive parks, are of the same 
gigantic size. In front of each residence 
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is a well-kept lawn, and between the side- 
walk and the highway still another green. 
Main Street is not an unbroken level ; it 
is far more pleasing on account of its 
undulations, with occasionally a grace- 
ful bend, shutting out a further view. 
Close to Main Street lies High Ridge, at 
an altitude of eight hundred feet above 
sea level. Not only have the splendid 
summer homes across its summit made 
this a point of interest, but the panoramic 
view from the Ridge has caused it to be 
widely known. Fourteen miles away 
stretches Long Island Sound spreading 
before the sight for more than sixty 
miles, with the shores of the island 
plainly visible ; and farther away still is 
to be seen West Rock, near New Haven. 
In the west one sees the mountains 
along the Hudson. Between these points 
are hills, woods, valleys and _ water- 
courses, with an occasional little moun- 
tain rising abruptly, and in the hazy 
distance seeming to touch the sky. 
The interesting drives in and about 
the village have gained the admiration of 
thousands, which again makes us think 
of Lenox. The road to Danbury is 
much travelled. One is carried past 
historic Ridgebury, and farther on through 
Sugar Hollow, with its dark mountains, 
once the resort of highwaymen, looming 
up on either side of the highway and 
throwing a shadow over the lonely road. 
Driving from Ridgefield in the oppo- 
site direction from High Ridge, another 
part of the village is reached, known 
as East Ridge. One of the elegant 
mansions on this elevation is Hawk's 
Nest, being the property of Mr. W. S. 
Hawk, one of the two proprietors of the 
Windsor Hotel in New York. East 
Ridge is yearly becoming a more popular 
building place. Leaving this eminence, 
a short drive through the woods carries 
us to a very old house, close to the 
road, which is occupied by George 
Washington Gilbert, widely noted through 
the region as the Ivy Hill hermit and 
weather prophet. Every summer visitors 
drive through the picturesque woods to 
the old domicile, said to have been 
standing for one hundred and _ thirty 
years, to have a chat with the hermit, as 
well as to examine his big kitchen fire- 
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place. Scattered through the rooms of 
the house are antiquities dating from a 
time when spinning-wheels and powder- 
horns were not considered useless. In 
our illustration the hermit weather 
prophet has an old sword across his 
breast, which his grandfather brought 
from the battle of Trenton, and in the 
other hand he holds a _ highly prized 
warming pan from among his antiquities. 

Another pleasant journey leads one 
through ‘Titicus, across the river over 
which the British passed into Ridgefield 
in 1777, thence onward to the battlefield 
where Wooster fell, and continuing a 
mile to the northwest, where on the skir- 
mish ground by the schoolhouse the 
provincial troops secured the forty Brit- 
ish prisoners. Turning to one side of 
the main road, we arrive at “ the Cliffs,” 
or “ Aspen Ledges,” and to the other to 
Lake Mamanasco, with its curious float- 
ing island. Some distance beyond is 
a low stone post marking the New York 
and Connecticut state line; and in the 
town of North Salem is to be seen the 
Titicus storage reservoir for New York 
City, named after the river supplying the 
artificial lake. Not far from the reser- 
voir is the Episcopal cemetery, in which 
Sarah Bishop slumbers, with her life se- 
crets locked forever in the grave. One of 
the houses near by is the summer resi- 
denceof Mr.U.S. Grant,the youngest son 
of the General, and another a plain old 
dwelling once occupied by Horace Greeley 
for the summer months, during which he 
remained among the hills of Westchester 
County. Passing into South Salem, near 
which is the elegant home of Robert 
Hoe, of printing press fame, the travel- 
ler has a view of beautiful Lake Wacca- 
buc, lying in a picturesque basin, with 
West Mountain, the old home of Sarah 
Bishop, rearing its massive bulk on the 
north shore. Without forgetting Major 
Andre, we depart from South Salem, 
until Round Lake, deep and cool, and 
the summit of West Mountain are attained 
— from which commanding height a vast 
panorama is spread before us. Through 
the summer homes constructed around 
West Mountain the locality has been re- 
deemed from a once unattractive wilder- 
ness. The residences especially notice- 
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able belong to Mr. Theodore H. Mead, 
Mr. Dexter L. Stone, Dr. Bache McEvers 
Emmet and Dr. John G. Perry. 

Putnam’s headquarters at Redding may 
be reached by an easy drive from Ridge- 
field; and in another direction, Elms- 
ford Avenue, where General Garfield 
visited while on a furlough during the 
Civil War. Not far from this avenue are 
New Caanan, Norwalk and Long Island 
Sound. 

No visitor can fail to be attracted by 
the homes in Ridgefield, which, either 
from their historic associations or their 
own beauty and taste, are among the 
important objects of the town. Upon 
passing the extensive grounds of the 
Ridgefield cemetery, and entering Main 
Street from the north, one sees the pala- 
tial residence of Mr. George M. Olcott, 
built at a cost of more than $125,000. 
Just opposite is the house owned and oc- 
cupied until her recent death by Mrs. 
Youmans, wife of Edward L. Youmans, 
founder of the Popular Science Monthly. 
Near the Youmans or William Lee place, 
as it is now better known, is that of Mr. 
Lucius H. Bigelow, of which mention has 
already been made. Mr. Sylvester Main 
of the same publishing firm was for many 
years a resident of Ridgefield. The fine 
residence of ex-Governor Lounsbury, 
with its park-like grounds, is on the east 
side of the street, and a little above on 
the west side the summer home of Mr. 
J. Howard King, president of the New — 
York State National Bank at Albany. 
Mr. King has reproduced the colonial 
mansion of his grandfather, General 
Joshua King, which with its valuable con- 
tents was destroyed by fire not long ago. 
Excepting the north and south enclosed 
verandas, both the interior and exterior 
of the house, even to the door-plate, 
have been made to conform as nearly as 
possible to the original condition. Ad- 
joining the King grounds is the castle- 
like home of Mr. Henry E. Hawley, 
surrounded by some of the noblest trees 
in Ridgefield. The old Keeler Tavern 
is a conspicuous building on south Main 
Street. Near it is the road to High 
Ridge and the “ Peter Parley’? home, 
now belonging to Mr. John A. King. In 
the row of summer mansions beyond is 
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recognized that of Mr. E. P. Dutton, the 
well-known publisher. Among the promi- 
nent families in and near the village, we 
find the names of Hawley, Olcott, Morris, 
Dutton, King, Schenck, Bigelow, Hawk, 
Starr, Bailey, Egleston, Emmet, Stone, 
Lounsbury, Scott, Mead and Perry. 

The village has four churches. The 
Jesse Lee Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church, St. Stephen’s Episcopal, and the 
First Congregational are on Main Street, 
while St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church 
is on Catoonah Street. ‘The first church 
of the Episcopal society, by which the 
British planted a cannon to fire upon the 
Keeler Tavern, was built in 1740, and re- 
built soon after the Revolution ; while the 
church on its present site was finished in 
1842. The old Congregational church 
stood on a green with the highway running 
on each side; and the handsome new 
stone edifice is but a little below the site 
of the first building. The Methodist 
church, the third belonging to that sect 
erected in New England, would certainly 
be appreciated by the early Methodists 
of the village, who about the year 1800 
worshipped in Dr. Baker's kitchen. 

The first town-house was built in 1743, 
and the present one in 1876. In 1875, 
the weekly Ridgefield /ress was estab- 
lished, with the title of ‘“ Baxter’s 
Monthly.” It is to-day a _ flourishing 
country newspaper under the editorial 
management of Mr. E. C. Bross. ‘There 
is in the village a savings bank, and a 
club with its club-house, the rooms of 
which will soon be adapted for lectures 
and dramatic entertainments. 

The schools are quite different from 
what they were when in “ Peter Parley’s”’ 
boyhood they taught “reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and grammar, some cate- 
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chising, and a little manners,” making 
the best use of that now rare book, the 
“New England Primer.” The interest- 
ing history of the town should be taught 
in all of its schools. If every town 
would present local history for the chil- 


-dren to study, a wider sympathy would be 


developed for the history of the world. 
As early as 1795 a small library was es- 
tablished in Ridgefield, containing in 
1800 one hundred and fifty titles, and now 
possessing over three thousand volumes. 
A society known as the Indian Territory 
Association of Ridgefield was organized, 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. Theo- 
dore H. Mead, in the spring of the pres- 
ent year. A large company assembled at 
Mr. Mead’s home on West Mountain, 
where they were addressed by John Gil- 
mer Speed, the well-known authority on 
road-making and village-improvement so- 
cieties. ‘The association has for its ob- 
jects the general improvement of town 
roads, sidewalks, fences, grounds and 
residences, and also legislation for better 
roads throughout the state. 

Ridgefield has a population of about 
twenty-five hundred, increased by more 
than one thousand in summer. Probably 
no village in America of equal population 
represents a greater amount of wealth. 

It has not the society nor the activity 
of Lenox, although the summer residence 
of many society people. It is their de- 
sire that the place shall not become too 
much of a society town; it is already too 
popular to please some of them. 

The popularity is attested by the long 
visits made each year by those who have 
found the restful landscape and healthful 
atmosphere to be so helpful in minister- 
ing to reawakening a love of quiet life 
and a true appreciation of nature. 
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THE FOOLISH FEAR OF PATERNALISM. 


By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


current printed expressions, if any 

public policy is open to the sus- 
picion that it is “ paternal” its inherent 
error and foolishness are thereby estab- 
lished at once. Further evidence is 
needless, as it is not required to say any- 
thing further of an egg than that it is rot- 
ten. Paternalism is regarded by many as 
an inherent vice in much modern legisla- 
tion. Thestate,it is urged, is taking alto- 
gether too parental an attitude toward its 
citizens ; it is entering fields which it had 
much better leave to private enterprise ; 
it is assuming too much to act as the 
guardian of the poor and ignorant; it is 
interfering too much with the liberties of 
the people ; it is violating the freedom 
of contract; it is preventing men from 
receiving due benefit of their business 
ability ; and it is encouraging an essen- 
tially false theory of the relation of the 
people to the government. © 

Now, if anything is clear in the pres- 
ent awakening to the importance of tak- 
ing an interest in government, it is that 
the conception of government itself must 
be changed to meet the facts of our po- 
litical condition. Many writers would re- 
duce to as low a point as possible the in- 
terference of the government with every- 
day affairs; while the growth of the 
state as a political body has not yet be- 
come so familiar an idea to the people as 
to convince them of the fallacy of this 
reasoning. 

But the development of our civiliza- 
tion is a constant demonstration that the 
theory of “let alone,” when applied to 
all varieties of actions and toall classes of 
men beyond those who merit punishment 
for bad- moral conduct, is fallacious, and 
it is becoming more and more evident 
that humanity is an organized and grow- 
ing body in which every human being is 
an atom and of which the several classes 
of producers, thinkers and promoters of 
whatever name are the members. It is 
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not stating the case too strongly to say 
that when the first step has been taken 
to establish order among men by force, 
then has been taken also the first step 
toward that complexity of government 
which some worthy citizens criticise as a 
development into paternalism. 

Unless we are willing that every per- 
son should be his own policeman and 
protect himself from violence as best he 
can, we must follow the precedent thus 
established ; we must guard the ignorant 
and the helpless from the wrongs which 
are likely to be inflicted by unprincipled 
business men or by hard-hearted em- 
ployers just as fully as we guard the weak 
from the physical dangers of robbery and 
murder. If the punishment of the rob- 
ber and the murderer is accomplished by 
the sovereign state as an act of justice 


‘which ought to be inflicted as the desert 


of the offender, regardless of the injury 
done to his helpless victim, no less is it 
a just desert that the unscrupulous agent 
who, even within the limits of law, de- 
frauds a buyer of a life-insurance policy, 
or the unfeeling overseer who abuses the 
men under him, should suffer punishment 
for his offence. It is impossible, in the 
light of justice, to draw a line between 
the two acts and say that it is wise to 
punish the one, but that it is unwise pa- 
ternalism for the government to punish 
the other, and that all rogues of the latter 
sort ought to have unrestricted opportu- 
nity to defraud and to tyrannize over the 
people. 

But recent legislation in Massachusetts, 
for example, goes much farther than to 
provide for the oversight of insurance 
companies, savings banks, loan and trust 
companies and other business interests, 
where a shrewd and unprincipled mana- 
ger would have great advantages over 
the unthinking and inexperienced victims. 
The statutes of recent years go be- 


yond the province of official acts for the 
prevention of fraud and violence. 


They 
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undertake to use for the good of all the peo- 
ple the powers which are in the possession 
of the community. Into this realm the 
state is advancing rapidly, year after year, 
accomplishing great good and doing un- 
questionably what is for the health and 
comfort of all the people, but at every 
step violating the let-alone theory of the 
political philosophers. 

Let us look and see in some detail 
what is done. ‘Take, for instance, the 
large powers of the state board of health. 
These are wholly outside of criminal law 
in its relation to personal morals. Ac- 
cording to the let-alone theory, every 
person ought to look out for his health 
himself, and if he does not obey the laws 
of right living he ought to bear the 
penalty. But not so is the state devel- 
oped. On the one hand there is in the 
community a certain amount of knowl- 
edge upon the subject of health which is 
available for the benefit of every member 
of the community. On the other hand 
is the danger to the whole community 
from unsanitary conditions. The com- 
mon sense of the whole decrees that the 
power of the whole shall be used to put 
into effect the knowledge which is at 
the command of the whole. Laws are 
enacted which tend to the prevention 
of epidemics, for the promotion of the 
public health and for the betterment of 
sanitary surroundings. 

But it required a sharp and sad experi- 
ence to force the common sense of the 
state to take this step, just as it has been 
only by gross abuses, as a rule, and by 
severe suffering that other steps forward 


have been taken. In 1849 “ typhoid’ 


fever, dysentery and scarlet fever had 
prevailed to an unusual extent, and in 
addition to these, Asiatic cholera had in- 
vaded the state and destroyed about twelve 
hundred of its population.” Under the 
general anxiety caused by such threaten- 
ing conditions, influenced by the possi- 
bility of widespread pestilence, the legis- 
lature appointed a commission to ex- 
amine and report upon the sanitary con- 
dition of the state. This commission 
advised the legislature to establish a 
‘‘ general board of health,” and after delay 
till 1869 the board was finally established. 
It is interesting to observe that the first 


act for the protection of the public 
health was clearly prompted by the im- 
perative necessity of relief from physical 
distress, for the law was entitled “ An act 
for the prevention of common nuisances 
arising by slaughter-houses, still-houses, 
etc., tallow-chandlers and curriers.”” This 
act was passed in 1692. 

It is easy for those who fear paternalism 
in the government to make out a strong 
case against the state board of health ; and 
the argument might be rested, fro and 
con., on this case alone. Among the 
powers and duties of this board are 
these: to take cognizance of the interests 
of life and health among the citizens of 
the commonwealth ; to make sanitary in- 
vestigations and inquiries in respect to 
the causes of disease and especially of 
epidemics and the sources of mortality ; 
to make investigations in respect to the 
effects of localities, employments, condi- 
tions and circumstances on the public 
health; to advise the government in re- 
gard to the location and sanitary condi- 
tion of public institutions ; to have co-or- 
dinate powers with every local board of 
health to treat small-pox or any other 
dangerous, contagious or infectious dis- 
ease; to regulate the carrying on of 
offensive occupations ; to pass upon the 
quality of ice; to have the general care 
and oversight of all inland waters; to 
recommend such main sewers as are ne- 
cessary to preserve the purity of inland 
waters, to prevent the pollytion of waters 
in any way to injure the public health ; 
to conduct experiments for the best sys- 
tem of drainage and of sewage disposal ; 
to have supervision of all streams and 
ponds used for water supply by cities and 
towns ; to determine the proper location 
of crematories ; to guard the health of 
the public against the sale of adulterated 
food and drugs; to prevent the sale of 
wall paper or other goods containing 
arsenic ; and to regulate the manufacture 
of clothing in those unhealthful places 
called “ sweat-shops.”’ 

Here is a long list of duties to the pub- 
lic. In other words, the people of the 
whole state, in their organic capacity as 
a living political body, have decreed that 
certain measures shall be established for 
the public protection. It might be said, 
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under the let-alone theory, that a man 
has a right to do as he pleases with his 
own, and if he wishes to run a tallow- 
rendering establishment in a large city, 
let those who do not like it keep still or 
move away. But we are fortunately edu- 
cated now to the point where even the 
laissez-faire philosopher with sensitive 
olfactories would insist that the govern- 
ment should not /aissez faire in this par- 
ticular case. 

What the state has done in the field of 
public health is only an illustration of 
what has been done in a similar way in a 
score of other departments wherein the 
let-alone theory has been utterly ex- 
ploded and the people all work together 
for the common advantage, probably not 
realizing the historic lines upon which 
they are acting, but seeing the main 
point that certain ends are to be gained 
and that the surest and quickest way to 
gain them is by using the machinery of 
the organism as the means. ' 

Through the board of education Mas- 
sachusetts has accomplished wonderful re- 
sults ; and the wisdom of the course has 
never been seriously questioned, either 
at home or in any other state, for all fol- 
low the same method more or less dis- 
tinctly. But the state could not remain 
in that field a day were it to give heed 
to the cry of paternalism. What can be 
more paternal than the state’s interfering 
with the government and the employ- 
ment of a family and insisting upon the 
attendance in public or private school of 
every child who has reached a prescribed 
age? Here is paternalism intensified. 
Under the let-alone theory, those who 
want their children educated should see 
to it themselves; they should pay the 
expense from their private purses ; while 
those who do not wish to have their 
children putting their time upon mental 
training when they might be at work in 
the factory or on the farm should be 
allowed to do as they please with their 
own. But the state controls in this mat- 
ter absolutely, and there is no trace of 
the let-alone policy in its educational 
laws. Compulsion is placed upon parents 
and children, and the school authorities 
do not permit the laws to become a dead 
letter. 
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Glance over other departments which 
show clearly the state’s interference with 
the management of property unquestion- 
ably under private ownership. ‘The rail- 
roads are under the oversight of a state 
commission ; and so far was their inter- 
ference carried by the act of 1894, that 
now no road can even issue new stock 
without the consent of this state super- 
visory board. Close restrictions are 
placed around the methods of insurance 
companies. Savings banks must open 
their books to the inspection of state 
officials, and the laws which regulate 
their investments in securities are ex- 
ceedingly strict and are thoroughly en- 
forced. Druggists, dentists, physicians 
and plumbers are all, in their professional 
acts, under the regulation of law. If the 
let-alone philosophy had any virtue, 
surely it ought to be shown in these 
realms. If people do not know enough 
to protect themselves against incompe- 
tent practitioners in these specialties, it 
is argued, on the let-alone side, the igno- 
rant ought to suffer. But the common 
sense of the people has established state 
regulation in these occupations, in each 
case after stubborn resistance; and the 
successful operation of previous experi- 
ments in state regulation has been held 
to justify abundantly each new departure 
in these several instances. 

It is an interesting truth that the es- 
tablishment of these latest boards was 
made in the very teeth of the let-alone 
philosophy. ‘That school of thought had 
had its innings for generations. It was 
theoretical master of the situation, and 
it would very probably command a ma- 
jority of the popular vote to-day if the two 
doctrines were presented in their common 
phase of much government versus little 
government. It had the doctors of the 
law, the doctors of the books, and the 
doctors of the press on its side. Popular 
training and sympathy were with it, too. 
The opposing view had no standing in 
court and no friends there in its attitude 
as a political philosophy. It simply stood 
on the necessities of the case, friendless, 
save as it offered the only practical so- 
lution for a public danger, unknown, save 
as it had, wherever practised, never failed 
to bring the desired relief. The people 
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were forced by the necessities of self-pro- 
tection against ignorance and fraud to 
reject the let-alone doctrine, though they 
acted directly against their theoretical 
beliefs and prejudices. ‘This is the sig- 
nificant truth in the situation. 

Now, then, the development of the 
state in recent years proves that the ob- 
jectionable doctrine of paternalism does 
not avail to prevent governmental action 
for the benefit of the whole people and 
of special classes also; for this legisla- 
tion was particularly for the uneducated 
classes. But this development does not 
mean that the state is bound to provide 
for the material wants of the people, nor 
that it must furnish them with employ- 
ment for their working hours and with 
amusement during their leisure. It 
means that we are beginning to realize 
more than ever before that the people 
are an organism which is self-governing, 
and that the practice of mutual help is 
not destructive of personal and political 
virtue. The people are coming to a 
larger comprehension of the field and the 
power of the political organism. Doubt- 
less there are great abuses possible in 
the use of this enormous power by those 
who would pervert it to private ends, or 
who do not understand the methods of 
its workings. ‘The vision of many is yet 
necessarily dim; others are thoroughly 
selfish in their views of the government. 
Too many see in the public treasury only 
an opportunity for plunder, and regard 
public office only as a place for little work 
and high pay. Some believe that it is a 
legitimate exercise of governmental power 
to use it for the promotion of private 
business interests in which the labor of 
the many is taxed for the benefit of the 
few. But these evils are not necessarily 
connected with the organic development 
of the political body. It is for the good 
of the whole that some persons should be 
set apart to see that large corporations 
are held strictly to a sense of their duty 
and their responsibility, and that they be 
made to realize that they are for the ser- 
vice of the people, not the people for 
their enrichment. 

The self-help which the people practise 
in their regulation of railroads, of street 
railways, of gas and electric light com- 
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panies, of all water supplies, of insurance 
companies, of all educational interests, of 
savings banks, of the civil service posi- 
tions, of county officers, of the industrial 
relations of employers and employees, 
of dentists, of druggists, of physicians, of 
highways, of fish and game, of the vast 
and manifold labor interests, of metro- 
politan parks and metropolitan sewers, of 
the management of prisons, of the public 
libraries, and of the public records of 
cities and towns, — this self-help is not in 
line with the let-alone philosophy, but it 
is, nevertheless, greatly for the benefit of 
the people, and all our modern prog-. 
ress centres about these different fields 
of activity. 

Behold the outlook as it is! See the 
state as it has grown in obedience to the 
inner organic law, not following at all the 
theories of our political students, but de- 
fying them at every essential point and yet 
becoming more and more an organism, 
securing health and employment for rap- 
idly increasing thousands of population, 
acting as a beneficent ruler over the 
lives of all its citizens, and hastening 
forward to a day of organic perfection 
too magnificent for us to comprehend ! 
More and more is each citizen served by 
all, and more and more is each necessary 
to the well-being of all. Our recent 
financial and industrial troubles have not 
come from a too high organization of the 
several elements in the political body for 
the performance of new functions. There 
has been no complaint nor even a hint 
that any of the recent economic disaster 
has been caused, or even specially inten- 
sified, in Massachusetts, by too close 
state regulation of railroads, street rail- 
ways Or corporations of any sort, or from 
any too vigilant oversight by boards of 
the state created to watch over the inter- 
ests committed to their charge. Nor has 
any previous distemper of the political 
body been found to be due toany of these 
or similar causes. Nor is there any 
complaint that these new organs of the 
body are not fulfilling their functions 
freely and fully for the benefit of the whole 
people. ‘The truth is, that the people are 
helping each other to-day more than ever 
before and that our development of new 
organs for the service and protection of 
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the whole marks the growth of the polit- 
ical body according to an inherent and 
powerful law, wiser than any of man’s 
framing, by which a far more exalted 
ideal than the present is to be attained. 

Government, we can now see, compre- 
hends much more than the establishment 
of order, the systematic sitting of courts, 
the trial of cases and the execution of 
judgment upon criminals. We are begin- 
ning to realize that our development thus 
far is only an introduction to the com- 
plicated relations which are awaiting 
business and industry in the future as the 
legitimate result of forces which are now 
in operation. But we are sufficiently far 
advanced to understand plainly that the 
comprehension of government as simply 
a restraining legal hand at the throat of 
would-be criminals is far too small to 
meet the truth in our political develop- 
ment. We can see that the field of 
government includes the creation and 
regulation of all these many organs of 
activity, and that it covers many enter- 
prises for the promotion of the common 
good. Government comes very close to 
the daily activities of all people, and it is 
impossible for that to be the best govern- 
ment which governs least. In the light 
of our present development it is clear 
that having little government is synony- 
mous with barbarism, and that the 
political teacher who still instructs his 
pupils that government should leave its 
citizens to regulate all matters of educa- 
tion, health and business in their private 
capacity does not yet see the full mean- 
ing and scope of a political organism. 

It has not availed to prevent the growth 
of the state, that the cry of paternalism 
has been raised foolishly and often. 
Doubtless that cry has had the effect 
on well-meaning but not well-informed 
minds of making them oppose reforms 
which were necessary; but the rapid 
growth of the state in the face of this 
theory proves that it has little power when 
pitted against a genuine need of the body 
politic. Yet it is well that the public 
mind should hold the right conception of 
the function of government, that people 
should see that, while order is Heaven’s 
first law, it is not the consummation of 
government nor the acme of perfection in 
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a political organism. ‘The establishment 
of order is onlya clearing away of the 
trees and stumps for the erection of a 
noble edifice. It merely gives opportu- 
nity for the play of forces which are for the 
elevation of all whom they can reach. It 
affords that freedom from despotism by 
individual or class or party, which stim- 
ulates invention, promotes commerce, 
develops industries, cements nations by 
friendly intercourse and prepares the way 
for the republic of mankind. The prog- 
ress of recent years illustrates the truth 
that it is not by private effort, as the let- 
alone philosophers would have us believe, 
but by the organic action of all the 
classes in the community, under the en- 
couragement of law, that human industry 
is to reach its highest development, that 
the health of the community is to attain 
its most robust condition, and that the 
friendliness and helpfulness of all classes 
is to be most efficiently promoted. 

A pertinent truth here is this, that a 
right conception of government as the 
co-operation of all parts of the organized 
political body for the good of the whole 
and of each individual atom in it will 
abolish a great deal of foolish misappre- 
hension regarding the function of polit- 
ical office. In the organism which is in 
a healthful condition, it is the people 
who are helping themselves, and they es- 
tablish the organs to render them the 
necessary service. The government is 
not a great and good father, nor a pa- 
ternal relative of any degree, apportion- 
ing fat and easy offices, taking care of 
the shiftless and supporting all who ask 
for help. It isthe people who must sup- 
port the government, not the government 
the people. While it is true that the 
creation of new organs for the service of 
the people demands that competent per- 
sons be appointed to fill these offices, 
and while the number of government 
officers is thus ever increasing, yet the 
very effect of the development of the po- 
litical body which is made by the cre- 
ation of these organs is to enlarge the 
field of private enterprise and to make 
more opportunities for the profitable em- 
ployment of capital. 

It is not paternalism in any tenable 
sense for the people to establish new or- 
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gans for the promotion of justice and for 
the improvement of sanitary, financial 
and social conditions; it is exactly the 
opposite. To originate these lines of 
activity, to forecast the future, to see how 
the energies of the organized people can 
be made to serve the interests of the 
whole and of every person in detail, — this 
is self-help of the genuine sort. ‘This is 
real independence, real manliness, real 
political genius and virtue. 

A right conception of the political 
body and of the functions of its officers 
will remove the current criticism, that a 
too paternal policy is now pursued and 
that its purpose is to provide comfortable 
support for politicians and their heelers 
and friends. ‘The office-holders are for 
the service of the entire people. They 
are the organs of the political body. They 
cannot be too well equipped for their 
places. The people have the right to 
the best, and they have the further right 
to test the capacity of every person who 
would enter the public employment, just 
as thoroughly as a private employer 
would test the qualifications of a person 
seeking service with him. In no way 
ought the public office to be given as a 
reward for past service or past sacrifice 
to the state, to the exclusion of better 
qualified and available service. Let the 
grateful people find some other avenue 
of expression, but let not the offices 
of the political body be perverted from 
their honorable and necessary place on 
account of the personal needs or charac- 
ter of any citizen. 

Only an imperfect and _ essentially 
false idea of the nature of public office 
can inspire a demand for position as a 
reward or honor for some service already 
rendered or for some sacrifice. If spe- 
cial honor, in the form of perpetual pro- 
tection from want, is given on account of 
such sacrifice, then it is not a disgrace 
to accept it. But it is a disgrace to take 
an office as a reward for sacrifice when 
the taker could not, by an examination, 
show his fitness for the place and is, by 
his own implied confession, incompetent 
to discharge his duty as an organ of the 
political body. Recent events have re- 
vealed a widespread need of a larger 
and clearer comprehension of the real 
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nature of political offices. It is a child- 
like looking of the citizen to the govern- 
ment as its good father which apparently 
inspires the present scramble for office 
and compels appointing officers to give 
much of their time to reading and _ hear- 
ing applications for public place. The 
child wants to be taken under the pro- 
tection of one bigger than he, of one who 
is never in danger of insolvency during 
a financial storm, of one who never 
works his employees long hours, who 
never discharges them if they do tol- 
erably well, who never dies, who is never 
going out of business, who pays high 
wages, and who is an easy taskmaster. 
Present ideas of the government are 
plainly too much of the paternal order ; 
but the right ideas are just the reverse. 

The ideal office-holder is the servant 
to carry out the will of the people in a 
certain policy, the best servant the people 
can have for the place, filled with inspira- 
tion to make the most and the best of 
his position for the benefit of the public, 
comprehending broadly the possibilities 
of his office in the development of the 
body politic, and building up a perma- 
nence of policy and fitness to end which 
justify the creation of the place and the 
appointment of himself as incumbent. 
Here is no paternal idea, but a manly, 
self-assertive service, willingly given for 
the good of the people. Here is not a 
lazy drone, drawing as large pay as 
possible for as little service as will be 
tolerated with further holding of the 
place, but a patriotic man, seeing his 
duty, realizing the largeness of any office 
in the service of the people, and filling it 
in the most efficient possible manner. 

In truth, the paternal theory belongs 
to the past, to the times of arbitrary kings 
with the life and death of their subjects 
in their hands, to the times of ignorant 
and submissive people, to the realms in 
which the ruler was the state and the 
majority of his subjects were a part of the 
land to which they were attached. ‘There 
is no paternalism in the mutual help of 
the people by the creation of new organs 
of the political body to perform functions 
which have been found necessary by the 
growth of the times, or to satisfy needs 
which have arisen because of the increas- 
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ing complexities of business and the rest- 
less activity of enterprising men. Let 
things be called by their right names, 
and let not any citizen fear to take a 
sound position on a proposed reform be- 
cause of the mistaken but apparently 
popular cry that it is paternal. Our de- 
velopment has not been in the direction 
of the old paternalism. Any plan which 
proposes necessary service for the people, 
which aims to enlarge the facilities of 
capital for engaging in enterprise, which 
relieves the weak from the unjust op- 
pression of those who would take advan- 
tage of their weakness, which restrains the 
actions of men who would unscrupulously 
make tyrannical use of economic power 
and would enforce terms not sanctioned 
by the golden rule, is not reasonably 
open to the objection that it is paternal. 

In recent years the legislation of Mas- 
sachusetts has contained much that is 
open to the mistaken accusation that it is 
paternal; but it is also to be observed 
that the tendency continues in the same 
direction in spite of the charge. Much 
more legislation of the same sort will 
surely be offered in the future, just as 
there has been much of it in the recent 
past. Moral questions have prominence 
in every session, and they are open to the 
objection of paternalism in a particular 
degree. The state has decreed that 
young children shall not be allowed to 
perform in certain public places; no 
child under thirteen years in Massachu- 
setts can be taken to any licensed show 
or place of amusement after sunset, unless 
accompanied by a person over twenty- 
one years, under penalty of one hundred 
dollars upon the person admitting him. 
Here is an instance of what some falsely 
call paternalism. ‘The General Court of 
1895 made more stringent the laws 
against gaming, and hereafter it will be 
far easier to convict offenders against 
them. But the same men who passed 
this law refused to pass the bill against 
bucket-shop gambling, admitting all the 
time every charge of the immorality com- 
mon in the business, but arguing that 
those engaged in it knew the risks they 
ran and that it was no worse than the 
business at the regular stock exchange. 
The public conscience, represented in 


the legislature, is just now in the befogged 
condition where it thinks it is too paternal 
to stop certain acknowledged immoralities 
which are against the public good be- 
cause the immoral men who practise 
them know that they are immoral and 
because there are other men also immoral 
who ought to be attended to. But there 
is no reasonable doubt that the public 
conscience will become enlightened on 
this point and that the popular judgment 
will assert itself for the good of the 
political body. ‘These instances illustrate 
the trend of the times toward interfering 
more and more with the conduct of men 
and of continually insisting upon a higher 
standard of morals. 

It is further not improbable that the 
interference of law with business practices 
which are now permitted will be largely 
extended. ‘The statute books bear con- 
stant testimony to the growth of popular 
sensibility to wrong and oppression, and 
to the need of an extension of legislation 
to prevent the strong from extorting from 
the weak what is not their due according 
to the highest standard of justice for two 
parties to a business transaction. Present 
economic conditions are very hard upon 
certain classes because the standard of 
business morals permitted by law is only 
in a certain stage of development. Re- 
cent law has done much to protect the 
weak from what had hitherto, in the de- 
velopment of Christianity and civilization, 
been regarded by the public as defensible 
morals and as consistent with sound pub- 
lic policy. But now it is against the will 
of the people to work children excessively 
in factories, or to require long or unusual 
hours of women and minors in business 
establishments. The strong arm of the 
law is raised over the sweat-shop, and 
the voice of authority says to the avarice 
of the contractor, “Thou shalt not.” 
The state holds back the hands of the 
railroad corporations and says, “ You 
shall not take an unfair advantage of 
widows of men killed in your service.”’ 
Inspectors in state uniforms compel 
factory owners to comply with many 
statute regulations to protect the lives 
and health of the operatives confined at 
their toil. Who can tell how far, in the 
development of public conscience and 
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public policy, there may be interference 
with business methods which now permit 
competition to go to the point of com- 
mercial ruin of men who are honestly and 
ably struggling for home and for oppor- 
tunity to render service, whose reason for 
failure lies not in mental inferiority, nor 
in moral obliquity, nor in quality of ser- 
vice rendered, but only in their refusal to 
resort to the brute force which is used 
by their competitors as savagely as brutes 
of the forest use their ferocious strength 
in mortal encounters? Present law per- 
mits and present Christianity tolerates 
business competition so persistent and 
unrelenting that the stronger competitor 
deliberately endeavors to crush the 
weaker and to force him out of business. 
It isa matter of common knowledge and 
of common occurrence, that business 
rivalry results in temptation so great that 
it leads to embezzlement, forgery and 
betrayal of trust; it causes anxiety so 
harassing and incessant that it destroys 
peaceful and rational home life and at 
times ends in suicide; and when it has 
had its perfect work and has driven the 
chief competitor to the wall, the resulting 
failure has changed the courses of many 
lives, has thrown many out of work 
through no fault of their own, has inter- 
rupted the life plans of the young, pre- 
venting a liberal education, and has de- 
stroyed the comforts for advancing years. 
‘The men who inflict these sufferings know 
beforehand what they are about to do, 
and proceed in their plans cunningly, 
diligently and remorselessly, reckless of 
the consequences, provided they win in 
the financial battle. The present busi- 
ness and industrial stage of civilization 
tolerates these great evils and wrongs, 
and looks upon the victims as it looks 
upon the dead and wounded in battle: 
it was unfortunate for them that they 
were caught in the clash of contending 
forces, but there was no help for it, and 
what cannot be cured must be endured. 
This picture is familiar to all, and it is not 
to be thought of that a civilization whose 
goal is the practical establishment of the 
golden rule will cease_its development at 
this point in the presence of such urgent 
problems. 

Certain customs, once tolerated, be- 


come intolerable as the conscience of the 
people becomes more sensitive. Formerly 
the African slave trade was a lucrative 
commercial enterprise — and it was not 
long ago, as time is measured in the 
lives of nations. ‘To-day a slaver, like 
a pirate, is an outlaw for all mankind, 
to be seized rightfully by force of arms 
wherever found. “The unspeakable 
Turk,” by his repeated and horrible atro- 
cities against innocent and defenceless 
people, now stands before civilization in 
such an attitude that the obliteration of 
his country from the map and the for- 
cible division of its people among the 
powers of Europe would be regarded as 
a justifiable use of arms in behalf of 
progress. 

Recognizing a similar development of 
conscience in our internal relations, it 
is to be expected that the steps already 
mentioned for the protection of the weak 
against the strong will be followed by 
others extending the protection still fur- 
ther. Such protection may be stigma- 
tized as paternalism by those whose hands 
of injustice and oppression are withheld 
by the omnipotence of the state; but 
those who are protected and those who 
behold the gradual evolution of the tri- 
umph of the right will see in this legis- 
lation only the legitimate exercise of the 
powers of the organized political body for 
the sheltering of the weaker parts and for 
the healthful development of the whole. 

Surely it cannot be expected that we 
shall stop in this stage of our progress, 
when the thrill of conscious life is felt 
more vividly than ever in those parts 
which were once in a half dead condi- 
tion. ‘The recent progress of Massachu- 
setts, as illustrated in its legislation, is 
not a meaningless advance. It is not 
a dull story of routine, of nothing gained, 
of a recurrence of historical cycles 
wherein the thing that has been is the 
thing that shall be, but it is a positive 
movement toward-a goal where there is 
a more just distribution of the products 
of labor, where the domination of the 
strong over the weak is less thoughtless 
and cruel, where class distinctions and 
special privileges do not exist, and where 
merit is the criterion of position and of 
reward. 
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But the record of recent years in Mas- 
sachusetts legislation opens wide a door 
of progress, not only for the prevention 
of injustice by the powerful and for the 
overthrow of fraud in the transaction of 
business, but also for the regulation of 
the productive energies of the people in 
such a way that the needs of all may be 
satisfied with the least possible waste and 
that there may be no destruction of prop- 
erty or derangement in society from 
reckless competition. The establishment 
of the gas commission in Massachu- 
setts in 1885 was accompanied by the 
recognition of a new policy in public ad- 
ministration, — that the state will permit 
the creation of monopolies and will tol- 
erate their existence under state control 
rather than suffer the gas business to be 
subject to the irregularities and expense 
of unrestrained competition. The state 
does not engage in the business, but it 
regulates those who are in it. They must 
make full and sworn returns of all their 
doings and financial standing. ‘Their ac- 
counts must be open at all times to the 
inspection of the state commissioners. 
Their prices are subject to formal com- 
plaint on the part of aggrieved customers, 
and the commissioners have repeatedly 
fixed the price, after complaint and hear- 
ing, at which gas shall be sold to the peo- 
ple of a city. 

More than this, towns and cities have 
lighting plants of their own. The nov- 
elty of the experiment has worn off. The 
fever of a new departure which accom- 
panied the early acts of the legislature 
upon this topic, and which was seen in 
the activity of now dormant nationalist 
clubs, has subsided. But the idea of pub- 
lic regulation remains, and the history 
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of recent years is guarantee that the 
growth of the state in the direction of 
regulating business enterprises will con- 
tinue. It is not to be expected that 
there will be a revolution. ‘The coming 
system seems to be too vague in any 
one’s mind for it to form a definite point 
toward which movement can be made, or 
at which forces can be seen to converge. 
Our progress is by growth, not by over- 
turning and rebuilding, and the fact of 
our growth is too evident in the record 
of things actually done for it to be de- 
nied on the ground that it is impossible 
to foretell what the next phase will be. 

But certainly we shall not cease to 
grow ; and it is for the people to become 
familiar with the thought that the present 
industrial and financial systems will be 
modified much from their appearance to- 
day. ‘The argument against this prog- 
ress, that it is paternal in form, falls far 
short of comprehending the vastness and 
complexity of our political forces, and 
it fails to realize the rapidity of our de- 
velopment as an organized political body 
in which each part serves and is served 
by all the others, in which the intelli- 
gence of the whole controls the great 
fields of activity, and in which every per- 
sonal atom finds its peaceful, most ac- 
tive and most productive existence, en- 
joys perfect justice, and has the liberty 
of making the most of its native abilities. 

We are apparently entering a period 
of remarkable industrial and commer- 
cial development through political forms, 
and it will assist the progress if the pop- 
ular mind is in sympathy with it and has 
some understanding of the vital conse- 
quences to property and life which are 
involved. 
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CORN STOOKS. 
By Clinton Scollard. 


In garnered fields are set the stooks of corn, 


H OW like the wigwams of forgotten braves 


Now that the autumn from her hilltops waves 
Banners that match the pride and pomp of morn ! 


Lo! if the hunter’s-moon but veil her face, 
Fancy will picture, as the glow expires, 

The ghostly warriors of a vanished race 
Gathered about their spectral council-fires. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


New ENGLAND men and institutions have in 
high degree shaped the history and life of all the 
states in the great West. New England is to- 
day more in the West than she is at home. But 
in a very express and peculiar way is Ohio the 
child of New England. We have frequently 
spoken in these pages of old Rutland, Massachu- 
setts, as the cradle of Ohio. It was at General 
Rufus Putnam’s fireside in old Rutland that the 
plan for the settlement on the Muskingum was 
most discussed, and from his home that the 
Massachusetts farmers set out on the long winter 
journey through Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
which brought them to the site of Marietta. The 
Ohio Company, of which General Putnam, Gen- 
eral Parsons and Manasseh Cutler were the 
directors, was formed in Boston, March 1, 1786. 
The settlers landed at Marietta the seventh of 
April, 1788. The settlement of Marietta, some 
months before the settlement of Cincinnati by 
the New Jersey and Kentucky people, and eight 
years before the settlement of the Western Re- 
serve by Moses Cleaveland’s company, was in 
the main a Massachusetts enterprise; and when 
the centennial came round it was a Massachu- 
setts senator who was properly called to Marietta 
to give the historical address. That great Mari- 
etta oration by Senator Hoar was the beginning 
of a new epoch in the study of the work of New 
England in the founding of Ohio and the de- 
velopment of the West, arousing an_ interest 
which has constantly increased. To that interest 
we owe, among other things, the effort to es- 
tablish the Putnam Memorial at Rutland. 

Now begins a new series of centennial observ- 
ances relating to the work of New England in 
founding Ohio. ‘These observances touch not 
Massachusetts, but Connecticut. As this number 
of the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE is on the press, 
there will be assembled in Hartford a great 
company of Ohio men, including many of the 
leading men of the state, from the governor 


down, to join their Connecticut brethren in the 
celebration of the centennial of the sale of the 
three million acres in the Western Reserve to 
the Connecticut Land Company and the signing 
of the articles of association providing for the 
government of the company. Strictly, this cele- 
bration should have been on the fifth of September, 
for it was on the fifth of September, 1795, that 
the deed and the articles were signed. The 
company of settlers, under Moses Cleaveland, 
moved westward the next spring. Going up 
Lake Erie in boats from Buffalo, they made 
their first landing in the Reserve, July 4, 1796, 
at the mouth of Conneaut Creek, the northeast cor- 
ner of Ohio; and a few weeks later, at the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga River, laid out the town which was 
named in honor of their leader, Cleveland, — the 
dropping of the letter @ from the first syllable 
necessitated, it is said, to make the word fit the 
headline of the small sheet on which the first 
newspaper of the town was printed. The centen- 
nials of these events, in which New England’s 
interest is so warm, are to be celebrated in the 
Reserve next year in magnificent manner. 

The Western Reserve was the section of the 
present state of Ohio which was reserved by 
Connecticut when, in September, 1786, she 
surrendered to the general government all her 
other claims to Ohio territory. It included that 
portion of Ohio north of the forty-first degree of 
latitude and east of a line one hundred and 
twenty miles west of Pennsylvania, — that is, the 
whole of northeastern Ohio, bordering on Lake 
Erie, west to a point beyond Sandusky, south 
to a point a little below Youngstown. It was a 
tract almost as large as the present state of Con- 
necticut, and was called “New Connecticut.” 
In 1792, half a million acres at the west end of 
the Reserve had been donated by Connecticut to 
her citizens whose property had been destroyed 
by the enemy during the war, and hence known 


as the Fire Lands. The whole of the remainder 
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was sold by the state to the Connecticut Land 
Company, in the transaction of 1795, — the pro- 
ceeds, $1,200,000, being converted into a state 
school fund. 

These are the barest facts of the history of the 
Western Reserve, the celebration of whose cen- 
tennials now begins. We shall publish more 
than one special article upon the Reserve during 
the coming year. The section has always pre- 
served its strong New England characteristics. 
It is indeed a pure piece of New England in the 
West. The boyhood home of Howells was at 
Jefferson, in Ashtabula County, in the Reserve. 
When Howells was once asked how it was pos- 
sible for him, coming to New England to live as 
he did only when he was a mature man, to un- 
derstand New England country life with the deli- 
cacy and accuracy which his novels show, he re- 
plied that his boyhood had been passed in a New 
England village — and it was the essential truth. 
“There are townships on this Western Reserve,” 
said Garfield, himself one of the most distin- 
guished and loving sons of the Reserve, “‘ which 
are more thoroughly New England in character 
and spirit than most of the towns of the New 
England of to-day. Cut off as they were from 
the metropolitan life that had gradually been 
moulding and changing the spirit of New Eng- 
land, they preserved here in the wilderness the 
characteristics of New England as it was when 
they left it at the beginning of the century. This 
has given to the people of the Western Reserve 
those strongly marked qualities- which have al- 
ways distinguished them.” Garfield’s Hiram, 
the place where he taught so long in the little 
college, was as truly a New England town as 
Howells’s Jefferson. In the little town of Men- 
tor, a few miles east of Cleveland, was Garfield’s 
later home; and in Lakeview cemetery in 
Cleveland itself, on a} high hill overlooking a 
great stretch of the Reserve, is his grave. The 
address from which the above words of his are 
quoted is an address on “ The Northwest Territory 
and the Western Reserve,” given before the His- 
torical Society of Geauga County, the second 
oldest county in the Reserve, in 1873, — an ad- 
dress of such general historical value that it has 
been added to the series of Old South Leaflets, 
and should be read by many at thistime. “ The 
pioneers,” says Garfield in this address, “were 
a people who had been trained in the principles 
and practices of civil order; and these were 
transplanted to their new home. In New Con- 
necticut there was but little of that lawlessness 
which so often characterizes the people of a new 
country. In many instances, a township organi- 
zation was completed and their minister chosen 
before the pioneers left home. Thus _ they 
planted the institutions and opinions of old Con- 
necticut in their new wilderness homes... . 
These pioneers knew well that the three great 
forces which constitute the strength and glory of 
a free government are the family, the school, and 
the church. These three they planted here, and 
they nourished and cherished them with an en- 
ergy and devotion scarcely equalled in any other 
quarter of the world. On this height were 
planted in the wilderness the symbols of this 
trinity of powers; and here, let us hope, may be 


maintained forever the ancient faith of our 
fathers in the sanctity of the home, the intelli- 
gence of the school, and the faithfulness of the 
church,” 

The little Western Reserve College, which 
quickly rose, repeated, in its early records of 
struggle, sacrifice and high purpose, the history 
of Yale and Harvard and all the colleges of New 
England. It was natural that here in the Re- 
serve Oberlin should rise, so quick to espouse 
the cause of woman and the cause of the slave. 
It was natural that the Reserve should become 
the most active centre of the anti-slavery agita- 
tion outside of New England. Almost every 
leading home was a station on the Underground 
Railroad. John Brown found here men like- 
minded with himself, and made his home among 
them; and Wade and Giddings and Garfield 
went from the Reserve to speak for freedom in 
the nation’s capital. It is a proud history; and 
not Connecticut alone, but all New England, 
will join Ohio in the fitting remembrance of it. 


* * 


SENATOR HOAR deserves the thanks of every 
American for the courageous and thorough man- 
ner in which he has declared his opposition to 
the A. P. A. movement in the country and ex- 
posed its mischievous character. His letter was 
courageous, because the movement unquestion- 
ably has a vastly greater following in his own 
party than in the opposing party, and the letter 
was bound to draw upon him the criticism of 
many friends. At the same time, we believe the 
letter will prove in the end to have been a very 
politic as well as righteous one, doing more per- 
haps than anything else could do, in New Eng- 
land at least, to check a movement which, should 
it develop political strength and become in any 
way identified with the Republican party, would 
sooner or later bring schisms and work disaster 
to the party. By making himself, the leading 
Republican in New England and one of the 
principal Republicans in the country, the most 
emphatic spokesman against this new Know- 
Nothingism, he has won for his party an impor- 
tant tactical advantage, making it difficult for his 
political opponents to make a party issue of the 
matter and pose as the proper or peculiar repre- 
sentatives of the principles which he has so 
forcibly stated. 

With most of the generalities of the A. P. A. 
people no patriotic person of course has any 
quarrel. The mischief of the movement comes 
from its use of these generalities as the weapons 
for a bigoted and indiscriminate warfare upon 
the Roman Catholic Church. This body surely 
has sins enough to answer for, and everybody 
has the right to criticise it in the proper way and 
place, as everybody has the right to criticise any- 
thing else. Its policy in establishing parochial 
schools has, we believe, been a bad thing for the 
country, and bad especially for its own people; 
and its priests have again and again defended 
the policy by onslaughts upon the public schools 
which were nothing less than infamous.. These 
facts, together with the perversion of history in 
Roman Catholic text-books, of a character calcu- 
lated to work mischief in the community, we 
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have ourselves pointed out at length and with 
definiteness, Let every man’s eyes be open to 
these things, and every man’s tongue bold to 
speak whenever bold speech is necessary. Nothing 
could be so deplorable in this country as a sub- 
stitution for the present broad and noble public 
school system, whatever its faults, of a hetero- 
geneous mass of denominational schools, where 
Baptist children should mingle only with Baptist 
children and be taught only by Baptist teachers, 
Presbyterians only with Presbyterians, Ronian 
Catholics with Roman Catholics. Every well- 
informed and well-ventilated Roman Catholic 
citizen ought to see this as plainly as anybody 
else. In fact, almost every one of them does see 
it. The parochial school system is not popular 
among the laity of the church, and never will 
be. Every intelligent Roman Catholic father 
knows that his boy and girl cannot get as good 
an education at the parochial school as at the 
public school —this is true almost without excep- 
tion. The Roman Catholic father has his chil- 
dren’s interest at heart as truly as any other 
father; and he is usually a man whose every 
dollar is worth a hundred cents to him. He will 
not long be dragooned into supporting parochial 
schools at great cost to himself when the privi- 
leges of the vastly better public schools always 
stand freely at his command. That the public 
school system itself will be given up, and the 
school money apportioned to the sundry churches, 
Roman Catholic or other, to support church 
schools, is, as he has well learned, an antiquated 
and ridiculous idea. No proposition before the 
American people is so unpopular or awakens 
such instant and wholesome wrath. The Roman 
Catholic clergy — representatives of a system 
which has felt less than any other, although it 
has felt it vastly more than many think, the 
spirit of the modern democratic time — have got 
to be watched, and their pretensions and machi- 
nations: met sharply and shortly when it is 
necessary; but nothing gives them so much 
strength as magnified antagonism, unjust attacks, 
and systematic persecution, the misuse of politi- 


cal collisions for religious warfare. This is - 


opposed to fundamental American principles, 
and this is what the A. P. A. movement is 
guilty of and lives upon. Senator Hoar has 


rendered a national service by declaring this so 
fully and forcibly. 

The real appeal is to fact — that is all that the 
American government and the American people 
have to do with. This movement lives by chop- 
logic. It quotes dogmas and decrees of the 
Church. No man accepting these can give his 
primary allegiance to his country. But General 
Sheridan surely was a patriot! He had no busi- 
ness to be in an emergency. Archbishop Ireland 
isa patriot! It must be with reservations then 
—and he isa dangerous man. This entering 
into other men’s consciences and adjudicating 
upon their conflicting obligations is surely dan- 
gerous business — and it is not the business of 
American politics. Some of us find it hard to 
see how Phillips Brooks and a hundred of the 
best men in most of the churches in these days 
reconcile their positions with the creeds and 
standards to which they owe allegiance; but we 
do not doubt that most of them do it somehow 
—and it is their affair. Men are not to be legis- 
lated into consistency. But hundreds of men are 
so the slaves of a dry logic that they would al- 
most prefer public disaster to the smashing of 
their slates. We know plenty of stalwart Repub- 
licans who are positively unhappy at the return 
of good times under Grover Cleveland and the 
Wilson tariff. So these good A. P. A. brethren 
of ours — for good brethren and anxious citizens 
almost all of them are —seem bound to find ne- 
fariousness in all things Roman Catholic. They 
feel that the Roman Catholic is inconsistent, who 
is not laboring to bring the President of the 
United States under express political subordina- 
tion to the Pope of Rome; and feeling that this 
would be inconsistent, they suspect that he is 
really up to that all the time, or in his heart of 
hearts desires it. For our own part, we have 
never been able to see why a man with a strong 
theocratic cast might not properly dream of a 
time when all nations should be controlled — 
gladly — by Christ’s Church, and still attend 
faithfully to the political duties of to-day; and, 
leaving the Pope of Rome entirely out of the 
account, the international man — and his name is 
becoming legion— recognizes always an alle- 
giance higher than that to his country, without his 
loyalty being tainted in the least. 
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OMNIBUS. 


INDEFINITELY POSTPONED. 


SoME other night, I think, I’ll do 
A graceful little rhyme; 

’Twill take about an hour or two, — 
But now I haven’t time. 


For now my easy-chair holds out 
Its wide extended arms; 

Am I the man to coldly flout 
Its soft, caressing charms? 


And here’s my pipe and here’s a glass 
That needs but to be filled, 

And lo! the lazy hours pass, 
And time is swiftly killed. 


A brilliant future lies unfurled; 
I feel that I could write 
A poem to surprise the world; 
I will — some other night! 
Harry Romaine. 


* * 


To ME WIFE KATE. 


Ocu, Kate, me dear darlint, it’s siven long sum- 
mers 


And siven long winters ye’ve been me owld 
wife; 
And it’s always ye’ve been jist the swatest o’ 
craythurs, 


Excipt jist when ye’re scoldin’ me out 0’ me | 


life. 
The Lord he has prospered us, Katie, me jewel; 
Five pigs and siven childer from heaven sint 
down, 
And chickens and turkeys —a foine purty fam’ly, 
That any man sure would be achin’ to own. 


I’ve turned to ye always for smoothin’ and 
soothin’ 
When worritted, thrubled, or kilt, or perplexed; 
Sure "twas only this mornin’ I scolded Pat 
Dolan; — 
He eyed me so savage I thought he was vexed. 
Quoth Pat, “Go to Hill! ”—and his tone was 
oncivil; 
And its home I come straight as a dog to his 
bone; 
And I followed ye out to the byre to insult ye, — 
For it’s sometimes yer brains are as good as me 
own, 


Jess niver gave half what I thought at the milk- 
in’; 
And I know’d sure she wouldn’t — the cross 
little tyke! 
Och, here comes the darlints, here’s Pat, and 
here’s Michael; 


Don’t they look jist alike, sure, — especially 
Mike? 

I hope we'll have luck, Kate, in raisin’ the chil- 
der, — 

Ye have such good luck wid yer turkeys and 
geese. 

Sal’s a rale clever woman — and so is her hus- 
band; 

But they’ve lost all their childer, exciptin’ one 
niece. 


I love ye as thrue, Kate, as when we was mar- 
ried; 
Siven long year ago, dear, yer heart I besphoke. 
(What dropped off that shelf on me head? It’s 
the grindstone ! 
Howly Virgin! I hope that me grindstone ain’t 
broke !) 
What’s that? 
siven ? 
Faith, that will I! Niver ye doubt it, me dear. 
What’s that? Would I love were ye gone from 
beside me? 
Tin times better, darlint, than if ye was here! 
Charlotte W. Thurston. 


Will I love whin it’s siven times 


* 
* * 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


It is not that your sin is great, beyond excusing, 

It is not that I underrate your battle, though the 
end was losing; 

It is not doubt that ninety-nine had fallen where 


one ran;— 
"Tis only,—that I thought you were that hur- 
dredth man! 
4. #8. 
TRESPASSERS. 


WHEN Love and I drew softly nigh 
And gazed in modest Chloe’s eye 
We saw reflected there in part 

The lovely mansion of her heart, 

A sight so fair that, quite bereft 

Of sense and shame, we had but left 
One wish, that we by foul or fair 
Might enter in and tarry there. 


But when, with vagabondish art, 

We nearer crept to Chloe’s heart 

That we might steal therein, we found 

Her heart with barbéd wires enwound; 

And crawling through those cruel rings 

My garments caught, Love caught his wings. 

And though we now would fain depart 

We twain are snared, outside her heart. 
Ellis Parker Butler. 
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